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FISCAL 1959 BUDGET 
Estimated Burden of Federal Spending Program Upon Individual States (in millions). See pages 5 and 34. 


Why Reserve Requirements Should Be Cut 


(page 40) 


How banks put 
a ceiling on rising basic costs... 


with the IBM 705 


for Demand Deposit Accounting 


Top efficiency in banking procedures is a must. your routines almost as soon as they occur. 
if rising basic costs are to be cut down. Today, Whether your cost problems arise in paperwork 


banks can successfully meet this challenge—with 
the IBM 705 electronic data processing system. 
The 705 “reads and writes” with magnetic tape 
at the rate of 58,000 characters per second. At 
this rate, all the information necessary for a trial 
balance on 34,800 Deposit Accounts can be read 
in just one minute! With utter electronic accu- 
racy, the 705 attacks rising costs on all fronts at 
once—helping your bank save on paperwork 
handling and office space. 

To every detail of demand deposit accounting— 
posting, statement preparation, and trial bal- 
ances, for instance—IBM’s 705 adds top-level 
efficiency, and levels out growth problems in 


or office space, IBM data processing cuts costs 
now, while helping you prepare for future econ- 
omies. Why not get the complete IBM story 
right now? Phone your local IBM representative 
today. Or write to: BANKING DEPARTMENT 
A58-c, International Business Machines Cor- 
poration, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 
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Interior view of Union Bank and Trust Company of Bethlehem, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, showing a few of their Brandt Automatic 
Coshiers. 


Two Brandt stalwarts, a coin sorter and counter and a coin coun- 
ter and packager ready for use, owned by the Union Bank and 
Trust Company of Bethlehem. 


Reproduced herewith is an interesting letter which clearly 
portrays the value of Brandts to this bank. 


“Brandt” and “Cashier” registered United States Patent Office and 
Canadian Trade Marks Office 
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‘We have used Brandt Coin Changere 
and Fackaging Equipment in our bank 


for a¢ long a¢ our fellere can remember. 


Statement by Union Bank and Trust Company of Bethlehem 


From time to time, as their volume of business increased, the Union 
Bank and Trust Company of Bethlehem added Brandt machines of 
various types, Brandt Automatic Cashiers, Brandt Coin Sorters and 
Counters and Brandt Coin Counters and Packagers. Today this bank 


has a total of 22 of such machines. 
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EFFICIENT 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE 
A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 


The detailed information on a check makes 
processing efficient . . . efficient so long as the 

name of the payee, the amount and the date 

are protected against alteration. When your checks 


are produced on La Monte Safety Paper you know 


they provide the maximum in safety and dependability. 


For safety, quality and service, La Monte has been 


the first choice among bankers from coast to coast. 


SAFETY PAPER 
FOR CHECKS: 
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VACATION CLUB 


is the easy way to save dollars that migh, 


go down the drain... 


Everyone needs a vacation. More and 
more people are finding Vacation Clubs 
the easy way to save dollars that may go 


down the drain. 


When you make Vacation Club service avail- 
able at your institution, you give your cus. 


tomers a great service. 


You benefit too, because Vacation Club 
Members soon get acquainted with your staff 
and become excellent prospects for all your 


other services. 


We'll be happy to tell you how other insti- 
tutions are using Vacation Clubs to promote 


new business. 


Just drop a note (no obligation, of course) to 


Christmas Club 
a Corporation 


Founded by Herbert F. Rawll 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
DUE THIS WEE K 33 


CHRISTMAS CLUBS, VACATION CLUBS, SCHOOL SAVINGS, ALL PURPOSE CLUBS, TAX CLUBS 
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Just a Minute 


Postsputnik Prospect 


One of the most important banker 
meetings in any year is the annual 
National Credit Conference spon- 
gored by the Credit Policy Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

The meeting was particularly im- 
portant in this year of decision and 
uncertainty at home and abroad; 
the speakers at Chicago in mid- 
January covered their subjects care- 
fully and expertly; the bankers went 
back home with their viewpoints 
sharpened by the comments, sug- 
gestions and warnings. 

BANKING reports the Conference 
tersely, presenting ideas that seem 
most likely to help you, if you 
weren't there, and to jog your mem- 
ory if you were. 
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Holidays 


Yes, we're a bit late in reporting 
the information, but 87 days out of 
1958’s total of 365 are legal holidays 
somewhere in these United States. 
Our authority is a new booklet cir- 
culated by Manufacturers Trust 
Company of New York. 

An interesting point is that De- 
cember, popularly the “holiday sea- 
son,” contains the fewest holidays, 
three. April is head month with 12. 


What Difference? 


We take this one from the mail 
edition of The Home Bank Notes, an 
informal, pleasant little mail piece 
distributed by the Home State Bank 
of Jefferson, Ia.: 

“Now and then someone says: 
‘What difference does it make if I 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The table on this month’s front cover 
is based on a compilation of Federal 
budget data in Taxpayer’s Dollar, pub- 
lished by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Discussion of the 
1959 budget appears in this month’s 
Washington article, beginning page 34 


Baimated Burden of Federal Spending Program Upon Individual States (in millions). See pages 3 and 34. 
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“I won the First National’s ladies’ bal- 
anced checkbook award!” 


renew my note? After all, what you 
want is the interest, isn’t it?’ 

“Sure, we want interest. That’s 
the way we make our profit. But we 
like to see our friends make prog- 
ress too. And being able to make 
regular payments on a debt is one 
way to show progress. 
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Now National City’s 
night transit system 
is faster than ever 


Our messengers pick up and 
deliver mail at Cleveland airport 
post office, around the clock. 
Downtown stopovers are elimi- 
nated. This new service can im- 
prove availability by one day. 
If you’re not a National City cor- 
respondent, contact us for details. 


NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 
of Cleveland 


623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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In the 1860’s London was flooded with so-called “documentary” valentines, 

which took the form of bank notes, mortgages, marriage licenses and other legal 

documents, The practice was finally banned. This sample is from the Hallmark 
antique valentine collection 


“From the banking point of view, 
there is the additional fact that we 
need to be able to accommodate the 
people who might want to withdraw 
some of the money they have in 
their checking or savings account— 
or other good borrowers who might 
need a loan for a worthy purpose. 
If the cash is coming in on loan pay- 
ments, we can take care of the needs 
of others without trouble, too. 

“So whether you measure it from 
the point of view of progress for the 
customer or of broader bank service 
to more people, it does make a dif- 
ference. It’s the simplest kind of 
good financial management for the 
borrower. It’s the simplest kind of 
good banking for a bank.” 


Banker, Spare That Tree!—And 
He Did 


Tue site of a new office of the Sec- 
ond National Bank, Philadelphia, is 


6705 Rising Sun Avenue. It is also 
the address of a magnolia tree that 
contributes beauty and pleasure to 
the community. 

The bank’s original plans for the 
building were drastically altered so 
that the tree could be spared; the 
revised blueprints show the new 
structure overlooking the magnolia. 

People in the neighborhood have 
felt that the magnolia was perma- 
nent, and Second National intends 
to see that it remains undisturbed. 


Bank Cited for Public Service 


F OR an “outstanding contribution 
in the promotion of community wel- 
fare through better postal service,” 
The Community Savings Bank of 
Rochester, N. Y., was cited by the 
city’s post office. 

The bank’s good deed was this: 
for the past three years it has pub- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


The magnolia the bank spared 


American Appraisals 
eliminate in 
property accounts 


An American Appraisal original cost 
study and check of physical assets 
often reveal items of property dis- 
posed of, but not eliminated from 
property records — affecting costs, 
profits and taxes. 


The 
AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 
leader in property valuation 
HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
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As the oldest bank’ in Michigan with more than a century 


of continuous service,. The Detroit Bank and Trust Company 
offers many important advantages to individuals, industries 
and institutions in the broad scope of its services—developed 
through unequalled experience and a policy of sound banking 


and trust practices. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


December 31, 1957 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . . . . . $176,586,226.41 Demand Deposits: 


United States Government Obligations . . . .  316,236,145.47 Individuals, Corporations and Others. . . . $483,523,514.26 

State and Municipal Securities . . . . . . 94,349,035.00 31.852.154.34 

Corporate and Other Securities . . . . .. 2,241,188.48 $529,083,921.04 

$247,699,473.92 Savings and Time Deposits 382,545,465.24 

Real EstateLoans . . . . . _139,547,552.39  387,247,026.31 5,228,639.57 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock. . . . . . 1,511,400.00 Accrued Expenses and Taxes. . . . . . . 5,478,037.42 

Liability on Letters of Credit. . . . ... 58,146.05 

Bank Properties and Equipment. . . .. . 8,315,305.44 146,287.57 
Accrued Interest and Prepaid Expenses . . . 3,859,448.78 Capital Stock ($10.00 par value). $18,378,500.00 
Customers Liability on Letters of Credit . . . 58,146.05 Surplus. . . . . . 36,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . . . . 9,784,201.73 

Other Assets General Reserves . . . . . 3,869,908.04  68,032,609.77 


Loans and Discounts 


United States Government Securities in the foregoing statement with a par value of $78,835,000.00 are pledged to secure 
public and other deposits where required by law, including deposits of the State of Michigan amounting to $4,371,993.41. 


DIRECTORS 


CALVIN P. BENTLEY WILLIAM A. FISHER JAMES McMILLAN CLEVELAND THURBER 
Chairman of the Board Treasurer Director Senior Partner 
Owosso Savings Bank Fisher & Company Ferry-Morse Seed Co. gad Canfield, Paddock 
Mitchell- Bentley Corp. tone 
WALKER L. CISLER HERBERT H. GARDNER the Board 
Senior Vice President Federal-Mogul- Bower HERBERT B. Trix 
The Detroit Edison Co. LESLIE H. GREEN Bearings, Inc. tg Co 
SELDEN B. DAUME Chairman WILLIAM C. NEWBERG i ; 
7 Automotive Materials Corp. Vice President and Director C.D Ww 
Chrysler Corporation AVID IDMAN 
Director 
RAYMOND T. PERRING The Murray Corp. of America 
President 


FRANK D. EAMAN FREDERICK C. MATTHAEI Harry L. PIERSON WILLIAM R. YAw 


Butzel, Eaman, Long, Chairman Chairman of the Board President 
Gust & Kennedy American Metal Products Co. Detroit Harvester Co. Wabeek Corporation 


Vice Chairman 


JosEPH M. DoDGE CHARLES H. HEwITT 
Chairman Executive Vice President 


SERVICE AND SECURITY FOR OVER A CENTURY 


THE DETROIT BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


COMPLETE BANKING AND TRUST SERVICES « MAIN OFFICE GRISWOLD AT STATE, DETROIT, MICH. e« MEMBER FDIC 
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THE NEW BURROUGHS SENSITRONIC... THE MOSTico 


Yes, banking’s most complete electronic bookkeeping bined fields of electronics and automatic bank accounting, 
machine—by far. Not only that, the most complete the Sensitronic is years ahead of its time in both concept 


functionally, most fully automatic and most compact, too. and function. 


Here, from Burroughs, is the electronic bookkeeping For even greater efficiency in your bank’s operations 
machine that’s built to do more for you, do it faster, do it investigate the Sensitronic’s capabilities. Call our branch 
more accurately and at less cost, than anything else office for the detailed story. Burroughs Division, 


around. A product of Burroughs leadership in the com- Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensitronic are TM's 
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STICOMPLETE ELECTRONIC BANK BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 
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when you face 


the widow 


FORECLOSURE is an experience you wish you could forget—but never can. Pro- 


gressive Mortgage Loan officers now realize that insurance protection against the risk of death, 


has ra | 
flexible plan 
Vou 
profitably! 


Call 


Delay is costly and unnecessary. You 
should get full details of our Mortgage 
Redemption Plans now. The growing 
list of prominent financial institutions 
we serve from coast to coast is visible 
evidence, not only of today’s pro- 
gressive trend, but of the fact that our 
plans meet widely varied require- 
ments, successfully. 

We provide complete life insurance 
protection to pay the mortgage in full, 
either with or without accident and 
health coverage. 

Suggestions made by lenders them- 
selves have shaped the Plans we 
now offer. They are professionally 


PFPEDERAL 


LIFE & CASUALTY COMPANY 


accident or sickness is Customer Relations at its best, as well as sound business practice. 


engineered to simplify all service 
features for the participating institu- 
tions. Recommendation of a Plan 
for you is made after careful study 
of your operations and your wishes. 

For a home lender, Mortgage 
Redemption Insurance lessens home 
mortgage risks at no cost to your in- 
stitution. It removes the natural 
fears of a family undertaking what is 
normally its largest financial obliga- 


WOLVERINE-FEDERAL TOWER, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


tion. It is persuasive proof of 


friendly interest in your customer’s 
welfare. 

We have trained Representatives 
in principal cities to work closely 
with you. Your inquiry is invited. 

You can improve personnel 
morale through Federal’s low cost 
individualized Employee Welfare 
Plans. Write our Group Division 


for details. 


Over halfa 
century of 
personal 
protection 
service 


JOHN H. CARTON 
President 


HAROLD L. BUCK 
Vice-President 
Sales 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
lished, in advance of the Christmas 
rush, the complete postal zone list. 
Several thousand reprints of the 
newspaper notice were available at 
the Community’s four offices and at 
all post office stations. Copies also 
went to the city’s high and junior 
high schools. 

The presentation was made to 
Charles W. Carson, president of the 
pank, by Louis B. Cartwright, Roch- 
ester postmaster. 


“phil's pages” 


Tey have appeared, these 30 
years, in the Texas Bankers Rec- 
ord, and are the product of that 
publication’s editor, William Albert 
Philpott, Jr., secretary of the Texas 
Bankers Association. He’s famil- 
iarly known as “Phil” and he writes 
it “phil.” 

His little essays and jingles have 
been assembled in booklets each 
year since 1948; the title of the 1957 
compilation is “Cinder in Your Eye.” 

As phil says in his preface the 
pieces are thoughts on everyday life. 
“They poke a little fun, but do not 
try to influence, reform, or dominate 
anyone’s thinking. There is no keen- 
edged satire to wound. There may 
be a sparkle of mischief at a few 


George L. Rankin, Atlanta A & P stores 
official, received as a Christmas gift 
euff links that were checks for $10. 
Measuring % x 11%” they were signed 
by Arthur Long, president of a bank 
note company, who sent a similar pres- 
ent to other friends. Mr. Rankin, right, 
brought his jewelry to Citizens & South- 
ern National Bank where Executive 
Vice-president Robert F. Anderson, 
left, agreed to cash them. The teller in 
the picture is Marilyn Miller 
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ThriftiCheck's service. includes. hel, 
ing client banks increase income from ‘ 
all personal checki accounts—both * 
Regular and Thriticheck 


In addition to account num- 
bers can also be imprinted anywhere ' 
on checks and used with any book- 
keeping system, including automation. ' 


$2.50 
in advance 
for 
25 checks 


MORE. 
PROFITABLE 


ACCOUNTS | 
For 19 years, ThriftiCheck has offered © 
the preferred™prepayment” plan it: 
reduces cost, increases income and: 
attracts steadier accounts. ; 


LD 


ah 


BAAS: 


ThriftiCheck is offered onanexclusive . 
basis to only one bank in a community 


and is installed without investment 
of the bank's funds. 


Thrifticheck’s on-the-premises im- 
printing equipment may also be used 
for personalizing regular checking ac- 
counts, saving time and money. 


ThriftiCheck recommends a window 
envelope system so that reorders for 
fillers can be mailed without the . 
bother of addressing envelopes. : 


ADVERTISED IN 
The Saturday Evening 


ThriftiCheck is nationally advertised. 
Client banks are supplied with a con- 
tinuous flow of free advertising ma- 
terials for.their own use. 


May we tell you more about the profit 
potentials of ThriftiCheck, and the 
reasons why it is America’s most pop- 
ular checking account pee 


banks offering 
e 
gain these extra benefits 100 | 
INCOME FROM : 
PERSONAL CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
| 
| | 
| 
| eck - 
| 
CHECKS CASHED 
ONLY 


*#DOMESTIC OFFICES * 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, 
Osaka, Kobe and 

Other Main 

Cities -in 

Japan 


* OVERSEAS ..OFFICES * 
New York; Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires, London, Hamburg, 
Alexandria Calcutta, Bombay, 
Karachi, Vientiane (Laos) 
Singapore, Hong Kong and 14 
Representatives in Other 
Countries 


* LONDON OFFICE * 


7, Birchin Lane, London, 


E.C. 3, England 
TEL. MANSION HOUSE 8261-4 


THE BANK 
OF 
TOKYO, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO JAPAN 


* AFFILIATE * 
THE BANK OF TOKYO OF CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco,Los Angeles, Gardena 


* SUBSIDIARY * 


THE BANK OF TOKYO TRUST COMPANY 
New York , 
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spots, but we have always tried for 
a laugh by laughing first at ourself.” 

Perhaps the editor-author will 
permit us to reprint one of the Cin- 
ders, by way of sampling. The title 
is “We Have No Desire to Travel to 
Far Away Places Now, in 1980 or 
Ever”: 


“For me no trips by rocket ships 
I have no hanker for the moon, 
Space flights to Mars and other stars 
Seem silly as a picayune. 


“Let Sputniks whirl around the 
world 
And beep their beeps in outer 
space, 
In me arise no yens for skies— 
The earth is still a pleasant place.” 


A Library Wants Your Reports 


Tue Newark, N. J., branch of the 
Rutgers Library is building a file of 
financial material, and would par- 
ticularly like copies of banks’ an- 
nual and interim reports. 

We’re asked to suggest that you 


“Pardon me, but aren’t we both mem. 
bers of the same Christmas Club?” 


send these documents to: John Cot- 
ton Dana Library, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, 40 Rector Street, Newark 2, 
N. J. 


Money 


Tue January 11 issue of The Satur- 
day Evening Post gave several pages 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 


Financial Peace of Mind 


Dear BANKING: 


One of the most frustrating experi- 
ences of my life has been the accumu- 
lation of small debts. These, when due 
at the end of the month, assumed giant 
proportions. For many years I had to 
resort to loans from a finance com- 
pany. The relief of first receiving the 
amount asked was soon dissipated by 
the realization of the long months fac- 
ing me in its repayment. I was even 
willing to pay the exorbitant interest 
on these loans for the temporary and 
short-lived moment of freedom from 
pressing needs. But the prospect of 
never-ending payments was not a 
pleasant one, and made saving money 
just a dream. 

I was angry at myself for always 
being in this predicament. But when 
you have no one to advise you, and you 
keep floundering from one mistake to 
the next, it is easy to understand how 
such a situation can exist. 

Many times, riding in a bus or train, 
I had half-consciously read the adver- 
tisements put out by banks. Somehow 
or other their messages failed to pene- 
trate. It was not until the holiday sea- 


, Son came around again and I was faced 


with the problem of Christmas giving, 


| that I realized this would be a bleak 


year for all concerned. It was then I 


| made a searching study of my financial 


situation and came up with the solu- 
tion of consolidating some of my debts 


and getting one loan to cover them. 
This may not sound like a soul-stirring 
discovery, but to one who had been 
stumbling around in the dark for 
years, it was a flash of light. 

First I called the finance company 
to get the necessary information—it 
was not encouraging. Then I called 
the bank in which lay my very small 
savings. To my utter amazement and 
joy, I learned that the rate of interest 
was low and reasonable. I saw that I 
would be able to handle this loan eas- 
ily, while having the knowledge of 
several nagging debts completely paid 
off. Immediately I straightened my 
shoulders, feeling that a tremendous 
weight had been lifted from them. 


Waser I went to the bank my appli- 
cation was handled with the utmost 


courtesy. Had I come for a million- 
dollar loan, the service and treatment 
could not have been finer. Inside of 
15 minutes the transaction was con- 
cluded, and all papers signed. Two 
days later I received my loan. 

It was with a light and thankful 
heart that I made out the checks, fin- 
ishing off several debts. This was one 
of the most thrilling moments of my 
life, one that I will never forget. I 
shall always be grateful to the bank 
for having made it possible for me to 
have financial peace of mind. 

Mrs. SALLY EPSTEIN 
New York, N. Y. 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


First Automatic Teamaker. 

tea industry, the restaurant industry and a large food 
machinery manufacturer have perfected the first automatic 
teamaker. It dispenses hot tea, iced tea, hot water or cold 
water at the touch of a button. Like almost all commercial 
food equipment, it is made from Stainless Steel because 
Stainless resists corrosion, is easily cleaned and looks bright 
and new forever. Don't forget, you can buy Stainless Steel 
equipment for your kitchen, too. 


The Heart Of The Atomic Reactor. The world’s first 
full-scale atomic power plant devoted exclusively to serving 
civilian needs is now in operation at Shippingport, Pa., 
northwest of Pittsburgh. Here, the nuclear core, or charge of 
fuel, is being lowered into position. Inside the cylindrical 
barrel is the nuclear fuel assembly, approximately 6 ft. in 
length and over 6 ft. in diameter. The unit weighs 58 tons 
which includes the 14 tons of natural uranium surrounding 
165 lbs. of highly enriched uranium “seed.” The “hot” 
nuclear reaction takes place within the core, to drive a tur- 
bine generator of 100,000-kilowatt capacity. The core barrel, 
as well as some parts of the core itself, is made from ultra- 
high-quality steel. 


Boring Work. Notice the 314-foot-diameter holes near the man at the right. They penetrate through 200 feet of rock and coal. 
The big coal-mining machine operates just/like a carpenter’s auger. The coal “chips” are loaded directly onto the truck with 
a conveyor belt. Each auger is 17 feet long, and they are chucked together to make up one long string. Auger blades are made 
from USS Cor-TEn Steel which has 50% more strength (yield point) than structural carbon steel, four to six times the ree 
sistance to atmospheric corrosion, dnd good resistance to abrasion. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


American Bridge . . . American Steel & Wire’and Cyclone Fence . . . Columbia-Geneva Steel 
Consolidated Western Steel . . . Gerrard Steel Strapping .. . National Tube. . . Oil Well Supply 
Tennessee Coal & Iron . . . United States Steel Homes . . . United States Steel Products 
United States Steel Supply . . . Divisions of United States Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh 
Union Supply Company - United States Steel Export Company - Universal Atlas Cement Company 


USS and COR-TEN are registered trademarks. 
Watch the United States Steel Hour on TV every other Wednesday (10 p.m. Eastern time). 
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INTEREST ANSWERS 


IN SECONDS! 


DELBRIDGE 


Precision Interest Tables 


Now you can figure loan interest 
quickly—easily—accurately with 
DELBRIDGE Precision Interest 
Tables. Pre-calculated answers elim- 
inate tiresome figuring... reduce 
errors to practically nil. Proven 
faster, more accurate than hand or 
machine figuring! Tables contain 
these outstanding features: 


@ Interest answers to 3 decimal places 
on principal amounts from $1.00 to 
$100,000.00. 

@ Interest rates from 1% to 5% in 
144% steps; 5% to 10% in 1% in- 
tervals. 

@ Time periods from ] to 180 days, 
then 6 to 12 months. 

@ New, steel-reinforced, leatherette 
binder. 

@ Guaranteed accurate by Lloyd’s of 
London. 


Tables also feature ordinary interest 
factors (360 days basis) and exact 
interest factors (365 days basis). Con- 
version chart changes ordinary in- 
terest to exact interest. 


Without obligation, try DELBRIDGE 
Precision Interest Tables for 10 days 
—including separate 7-Year Com- 
merce and Finance Calendar. 100% 
satisfaction guaranteed or you owe 
nothing! Mail coupon...send no 
money! 


FREE TRIAL COUPON! 


DELBRIDGE CALCULATING SYSTEMS, INC. 
2502 Sutton Ave. 
St. Lovis 17, Missouri 


Send the DELBRIDGE Precision Interest Tables and 
7-Year Commerce & Finance Calendar, without 
obligation! We will approve your invoice for 
$14.50 (plus postage) within 10 days, If we keep 
the tables and calendar. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 

to “What You Don’t Know About 
Money,” by Beverly Smith, Jr., a 
Post editor. He “exposed” unusual 
facts about our currency and “the 
feats of some extraordinary counter- 
feiters,” described the work of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
and of the Secret Service. A good 
bit of interesting history was in- 
cluded, too. 


Bank Recruiting in England 


In a Canadian Supplement of The 
Times of London we found an article 
on bank recruiting. The anonymous 
author recalled the stiff formalities 
incident to applying for a bank job 
30 years ago, and observed that 
today the young applicant’s list of 
distinguished sponsors is far less 
essential. 

The source of new bank personnel 
in England, as in this country, is 
largely the schools; the banks em- 
phasize education and :character— 
especially character. And manage- 
ment regards the recruits not as 
clerks who will stay in that category 
10 or 15 years, but as trainees who 
will grow up to be managers. 

The article points out the in- 


G. Keith Funston, president of the New York Stock Exchange, 

awarded prizes in the Exchange’s contest for the best annual reports of 

Junior Achievement companies. David C. Wynstra (left), 17, and Larry 

V. George, 16, served half-year terms as president of Trans-Oceanic 

Traders of Seattle, Wash., counseled by The National Bank of Com- 
merce of Seattle. This JA concern won first prize 


Hoapes 


“The problem we seem to face is 

whether we can afford to remodel the 

bank every time they come out with 
a new car” 


creased employment of women in 
British banks; they now number 
nearly 40% of the total staff. It 
also suggests the opportunities for 
the recruit to show outstanding abil- 
ity, and concludes that banking for 
those who succeed in it is definitely 
not dull. 
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HERE®G THE ONLY DEAL DRAWER 


THAT REACHES ALL YOUR CUSTOMERS....: 


FEATURED IN THE 


NEW LOOK 


FOR 


drive-up banking 


BY 


DEAL DRAWER EXTENDS FULL 18 INCHES 
FOR MAXIMUM CUSTOMER CONVENIENCE 


. this means you can reach all drivers whether 
they are curb-shy or “‘crowders’’. For faster 
customer service, the deal drawer can be opened 
and closed within 7 seconds. The drawer’s tray 
is readily removed for handling packages. 
Diebold Drive-Up Windows are superbly de- 
signed in five flush, bay and saw-tooth models 
for meeting space and architectural require- 
ments. All models feature high fidelity com- 
munication systems, defrosters, glare-free illu- 
mination, security-seal drawer design that 
never exposes teller to an unprotected area. 
A companion Walk-Up Window offers the 
same features. 

For drive-up and walk-up banking at their 
best, investigate Diebold Windows. Use the 


Finger-tip control extends, stops and retracts deal drawer from any position. convenient coupon . . . today. 
In addition, a rubber protected bumper stops drawer instantly on contact. 


Diebold, Incorporated 
Department B-24 
Canton, Ohio 
Please send complete information about your: 
0 Drive-Up Windows 0 Walk-Up Windows 


CANTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of the world’s finest bank equipment 
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staff. 


Four veteran officers of The First 
National Bank of Chicago retired on 
December 31. The combined services 
of these men totals 186 years. The 
men are HuGco A. ANDERSON, general 
vice-president; ELMER E. SCHMUS, 
vice-president and cashier; CLAR- 
ENCE E. CARLSON and WALTER L. 
CoHRS, vice-presidents. 


Top-Level Changes 
at State-Planters 


Bank of Commerce 
and Trusts, Richmond, Va., has 
announced several top-level changes. 
H. H. AUGUSTINE has been named 
chairman of the board and is suc- 
ceeded as president by J. HARVIE 
WILKINSON. W. A. Roper, heretofore 
board chairman, has been named 
vice-chairman of the board and 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. Both Mr. AUGUSTINE and Mr. 
ROPER have been in banking for over 
50 years. Mr. WILKINSON had been 
the bank’s executive vice-president. 


PUBLIC BANK, a new state-charter- 
ed bank, has opened its first office 
in Detroit. JOSEPH F. VERHELLE, 
president, says the bank plans even- 
tually to serve all sections of the 
city. 


BERNICE D. PARKS, JOHN S. Howe, 
HERBERT E. BuRNS, and D. CLINTON 
CAVE became vice-presidents at the 
Provident Institution for Savings, 
Boston. LEONARD P. CHAMBERLAIN 
became vice-president and assistant 
treasurer, and KENNETH B. MCMUL- 


This department is compiled by 
THEODORE FISCHER of BANKING’S 


David O. McKay 


LEN was appointed auditor. Mrs. 
PARKS is the first woman to be 
named a vice-president in the more 
than 100 years of history of Boston’s 
savings banks. 


Salt Lake Merger 


TAH Savings and Trust Com- 
U pany and Zion’s Savings Bank 
and Trust Company have merged 
with First National Bank of Salt 
Lake City to form ZIoNS First NA- 
TIONAL BANK. DAvip O. McKay, 
president of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of the Latter Day Saints, has 
been elected chairman of the board, 
with STEPHEN L. RICHARDS and J. 
REUBEN CLARK, JR., as_ vice-chair- 
men. ORVAL W. ADAMS, who was 
executive vice-president of First Na- 
tional, has been elected president, 
with W. LAMAR WEBB and WENDELL 
M. SMOOT as senior vice-presidents. 
Mr. ADAMS is a former president 
(1937) of the A.B.A. 


H. W. Jessee, seated, a director of Fullerton (Nebr.) National Bank and com- 
munity’s oldest man, as he celebrated his 98th birthday at the bank. He’s active 
in the bank’s affairs, attends all directors’ meetings 


Orval W. Adams 


opened a branch office in Old Say- 
brook, Conn. 


Hollis W. Burt 


NASSB Opens Offfice 


HE National Association of Super- 

visors of State Banks has opened 
a full-time office in Washington, D.C. 
Ho.uis W. Burt, formerly executive 
director of the Consumer Bankers 
Association, has been named execu- 
tive director and will be at the Wash- 
ington office. 

Mr. Burt had represented the Con- 
sumer Bankers Association in Wash- 
ington for the past four years and 
was also director of the Consumer 
Bankers School held each summer at 
the University of Virginia. 

ROBERT A. FISCHER, formerly as- 
sistant vice-president of the Hoosier 
State Bank, Hammond, Ind., has been 
elected executive director of the Con- 
sumer Bankers Association and di- 
rector of the School of Consumer 
Banking. 


Robt. A. Fischer 


MAX B. Horn, WILLIAM E. REICH- 
ENBACH, and LEO E. SMITH were 
elected vice-presidents of California 
Bank, Los Angeles. At the same 
time, the board elected 19 assistant 
vice-presidents. 


PETER FERINGA, DONALD O. JOHN- 


SON, ROBERT W. MUMFORD, and JOHN 
W. WHITAKER were elected vice-pres- 
idents of Old Kent Bank and Mich- 
igan Trust Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Essex (Conn.) SAVINGS BANK has 


Howarp L. SARGENT resigned as 


executive vice-president of McAllen 
(Tex.) State Bank to become execu- 
tive vice-president of the First State 
Bank of Corpus Christi. Harry L. 
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Main Street 


A. C. Simmonds 


Donald Elliman 


HARTLEY, executive vice-president of 
the First State Bank and Trust Co. 
of Edinburg, Texas, and formerly 
with McAllen State Bank, returns to 
replace Mr. SARGENT. 


Simmonds Chairman 


C. SIMMONDS, JR., hereto- 
fore president, has been elected 
chairman of the board of The Bank 
of New York in New York City. He 
continues as chief executive officer. 

DONALD M. ELLIMAN succeeds Mr. 
SIMMONDS as president, and becomes 
the 27th president of New York’s 
first bank, founded in 1784. Mr. 
ELLIMAN had been executive vice- 
president in charge of the bank’s 
midtown offices. He is succeeded in 
these duties by JOSEPH A. HANNAN, 
JR., vice-president, who also heads 
the Fifth Avenue Bank office. 


ROANE E. HATHORN advanced to 
vice-president of Rapides Bank & 
Trust Company, Alexandria, La. 


ROBERT R. BLACKBURN, ELLSWORTH 
A. HANDY, and HENRY S. KAHN are 
now vice-presidents of Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago. DEL- 
BERT N. URICK was named vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller; ARTHUR E. 
UrICK was promoted to cashier. 


GORDON Murray, president of the 
First National Bank of Minneapolis, 
has been reelected to the Federal 
Advisory Council of the Federal Re- 
Serve System. Mr. MURRAY was 
elected to the Council last Septem- 
ber to succeed JULIAN B. BairD of 
St. Paul, who resigned to become 
Undersecretary of the Treasury. O. 
M. JoRGENSON, chairman of the Se- 
curity Trust & Savings Bank of Bill- 
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ings, Mont., was named a director 
of the Helena, Mont., branch of the 
Bank. He succeeds A. W. HEIDEL 
of Broadus, Mont., who served as 
branch director for six years. 


SAMUEL R. CALLAWAY, HARRISON 
V. SMITH, PETER H. VERMILYE, and 
ALFRED H. VON KLEMPERER were 
elected vice-presidents of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. Incorporated, New York. 
DANIEL P. DAVISON was elected sec- 
retary, succeeding in that office J. 
DELAFIELD DUBOIS, who will con- 
tinue as a vice-president. ROBERT H. 
GAUNT, JR., was named corporate 
trust officer; LERoy A. MARTELLA, 
assistant treasurer in the loan de- 
partment. 


The FARMERS AND MERCHANTS 
BANK, Lineville, Ala., has completed 
its remodeling project. 


The National Bank of Haverstraw 
and Trust Co., Haverstraw, N. Y., 
has been consolidated with the Rock- 
LAND NATIONAL BANK, Suffern, N. Y. 
ROCKLAND now has eight offices and 
has plans for a new drive-in office 
in West Haverstraw. 


Mutuals Merge 


NITED STATES SAVINGS BANK of 
Newark, N. J.; the FRANKLIN 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION of Newark; 
and the HALF DIME SAVINGS BANK 
in Orange, N. J., have joined in the 


At opening of 
new Fairfax 
County National 
Bank, Seven Cor- 
ners, Va., J. D. 
Bowersock, right, 
A.B.A.. State V.P. 
for District of Co- 
lumbia, presents 
to President Dale 
W. Smith, center, 
and v.p. and cash- 
ier Hans W. Ire- 
land certificate of 
membership 
American Bank- 
ers Association at 
bank’s opening 
ceremonies on 


Jan. 2 


row of teller windows 
stretches beneath 40-foot wood and 
metal inlay mural in new 20-story 
building of National Bank of Commerce, 
San Antonio, Tex. The bank made plans 
to conduct more than 70,000 persons 
through its quarters during opening 
ceremonies Jan. 15-24 


Unbroken 


largest merger of mutual savings 
banks in the history of the state. The 
resulting institution, the UNITED 
STATES SAVINGS BANK of Newark, 
N. J., has combined assets approxi- 
mating $138,000,000. The officers: 
President, WILLIAM B. LICKLIDER; 
chairman of the board of managers, 
IRVING RIKER; vice-chairman, BEN- 
JAMIN FAIRBANKS; chairman of the 
executive committee, HENRY  T. 
STETSON. 


HERMAN C. SLOCUM, vice-president, 
and PAUL N. MITCHELL, assistant 
vice-president of Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago, retired at 
the year’s end. 


DALE E. SHARP, president of Guar- 
antee Trust Company of New York, 
has been appointed a member of the 
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CONDENSED 
STATEMENT 


At the Close of Business 
December 31, 1957 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks.$ 98,876,543.32 
U.S. Government Securities 47,615,149.89 


Securities of Instrumentalities 
of the United States 


Government 2,205,693.66 
State and Municipal 

Securities 11,589,161.58 
Stock in Federal Reserve 

Other Securities 1,352,679.77 
Loans and Discounts 183,635,645.54 
Banking Houses and Fixtures 

(Main Office and 

Branches) ......... 4,135,000.00 
Customers’ Liability A/C 

Acceptances 7,245,034.30 
Accrued Interest Receivable 500,038.02 
Other Assets 64,881.16 

LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock $ 7,500,000.00 
Surplus . 15,000,000.00 
Undivided 

Profits ...  5,052,168.82 $ 27,552,168.82 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes 


and Expenses .......... 1,854,319.88 

Interest Collected but not 
1,764,297.56 
Acceptances Outstanding.. 7,245,034.30 
$357,894,827.24 


Of America’s Great Banks 
Always Ready To Serve You 


“UNION PLANTERS. 
NATIONAL BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1g¢9 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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WILLIAM L. KLEITZ. 


W. W. GIDDINGS, vice-president and 
manager of the Modesto office of the 
Bank of California, N.A., San Fran- 
cisco, retired at the year end after 
54 years in banking. He’ll continue 
on the bank’s advisory board. E. A. 
SODERLUND, vice-president, has been 
elected to succeed him. 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY, Buffalo, 
has opened an office in Cheektowaga, 


RAYMOND W. FOOTE was promoted 
to vice-president of Chicago Nation- 
al Bank. 


LINCOLN BANK & TRUST COMPANY, 
Louisville, Ky., has opened its new 


branch, which features a drive-in 


window. 


HENRY C. THOMPSON, JR., has re- 
tired as vice-president and head of 
the Summit, N. J., office of the Na- 
tional State Bank of Elizabeth, N. J. 
He is succeeded as manager of the 
Summit office by FRANTZ A. BOHNE. 
Both men are graduates of The Grad- 
uate School of Banking, and Mr. 
BOHNE is a past president and pres- 
ent member of the board of gov- 
ernors of Elizabeth Chapter, Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking. 


RICHARD N. SYMONDS, president 
of the Worcester Five Cents Savings 
Bank, has been elected a director 
of the Industrial City Bank and 
Banking Company, Worcester, Mass. 


clearing house committee of the New 
York Clearing House Association to 
fill the unexpired term of the late 


F. Gisborne, Jr. Benj. 


Blackford 


EUGENE C. BLACKFORD, heretofore 
board chairman and chief executive 
officer of The Greenwich (Conn.) 
Trust Company, has been named 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. He has been in banking for 55 
years, nearly 24 of them with Green- 
wich Trust. President F. REGINALD 
GISBORNE, JR., was elected chairman; 
BENJAMIN BLACKFORD, executive 
vice-president, was named president. 
ELMER ELKINS, secretary and trea- 
surer, was elected vice-president and 
treasurer, and is succeeded as sec- 
retary by SAMUEL W. MEEK, Jp. 
who was also reelected trust officer. 


DoN LUNDBERG has been named 
general sales manager of LeFebure 
Corporation, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
manufacturers of custom-designed 
bank and office equipment and sup- 
pliers of business systems and equip- 
ment. 


ALBERT A. H. BLISS was named a 
vice-president of The Bank for Sav- 
ings in the City of New York. 


The First NATIONAL BANK of 
Allentown, Pa., opened its new Union 
Boulevard office between Christmas 
and the New Year. There’s a paved 
parking lot accommodating 40 cars. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 


8-foot model of 
30-story skyscrap- 


er in window of 
New York Trust 
Company is of 
structure being 
erected directly 
across 42nd 
Street. Model was 
made by the 4 
children of the 
builder, using 
aluminum cigar 
containers for the 
framework 
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REFLECTS 


Qnigenas 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due From Banks . 

U. S. Government Bonds ; 
Other Bonds and Securities . . . 
Loans (Federally Insured or Guaranteed) 
Other Loans and Discounts 

Accrued Interest Receivable 

Customers’ Liability on L/C 

Bank Buildings 

Furniture and Fixtures . 

Other Resources 


Total Resources . 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 
Demand .$314,625,235.13 
Time . . 125,384,798.52 
Provision for Taxes, Interest, etc. . 
Unearned Discount 
Letters of Credit . 
Other Liabilities 
Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock . 
Undivided Profits . 


6,950,000.00 
. 18,050,000.00 
5,437,718.83 


Total Liabilities 


.$ 95,722,966.61 
77,712,518.78 
27,925,406.91 

65,774,518.25 

. 202,184,870.88 

1,961,609.11 
2,243,047.82 
7,904,954.88 
2,219,061.21 

902,817.25 


$484,551,771.70 


$440,010,033.65 
5,375,875.69 
6,207,808.92 
2,243,047.82 
277,286.79 


30,437,718.83 


$484,551,771.70 


STATEMENT 


OF CONDITION 
At the Close of Business 


December 31, 1957 


December 3/,/95€) 


upp 443,000,000 


lup*35,000,000 


up *2%000,000 


uefa *4, 700,000 
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MAIN STREET (Continued) 


ment of the bank. 


OLIVER B. JAMES, JR., was elected 
vice-president and trust officer of 
the San Diego (Calif.) Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, and WILLIAM H. TAGGART 
was elected vice-president in charge 
of business development, in which 
capacity he’ll handle all public rela- 
tions, publicity, and advertising. At 
the same time, the retirements were 
announced of E. D. CLAPP, vice-pres- 
ident and senior trust officer, and 
M. G. RICHARDSON, assistant trust 
officer. 


JOSEPHINE F. SCHMIDT, assistant 
secretary, has retired after 37 years 
with the Buffalo (N.Y.) Industrial 
Bank and its predecessor, The Morris 
Plan Bank. Miss SCHMIDT was Buf- 
falo’s first woman bank officer. 


The CHAMPAIGN (IIl.) NATIONAL 
BANK, now celebrating completion 
of 75 years, has moved into its fine 
new home. And everything is new— 
nothing was taken from the old 
building, not even a typewriter or an 
adding machine. The new bank has 
closed circuit television, two drive- 
in windows, two walk-up windows, 
and a parking lot. The sidewalks are 
underlaid with de-icing coils. 


FRANK F. RISSO, vice-president, 
has completed 45 years with Bank 
of America, San Francisco. 


FRED J. BEHLERS and FRANK 
BoEHM were named vice-presidents 


Manager is Paul H. Reimer, formerly 
head of the instalment loan depart- 


Norman Dykes Paul R. Fitchen 


of Bankers Trust Company, New 
York City. 


PAUL R. FITCHEN has been ap- 
pointed executive vice-president of 
the New York Clearing House Asso- 
ciation and NORMAN M. DYKES, JR., 
has been appointed assistant man- 
ager. Mr. FITCHEN succeeds G. 
RUSSELL CLARK, who left to become 
executive manager of the American 
Bankers Association, effective Feb- 
ruary 1. 


RICHARD C. BUELL, heretofore per- 
sonnel director of Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., has been named vice-president 
responsible for personnel and cus- 
tomer relations of The Bank of Vir- 
ginia, Richmond. 


Opens Motor Bank 


ERCANTILE BANK & TRUST CO., 

Kansas City, Mo., has opened 
the MERCANTILE MOTORMATIC bank 
which is two city blocks away from 
the main office. The Motormatic 
bank has three drive-in windows, all 
connected with main office by pneu- 
matic tube and by closed-circuit TV. 
Money drawers were built to accom- 
modate year-round hospitality ser- 
vice—customer is invited to have 
coffee, hot soup, or soft drink while 
awaiting completion of transaction. 


June Porter, at- 

tendant at Mer-. 

cantile Motorma- 

tic Bank, Kansas 

City, serves hot 

coffee to depos- 
itor 


George Baggott J. Wadsworth 


GreorGE I. BAGGOTT has_ been 
elected executive vice-president of 
Manufacturers Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 


J. P. R. WADSWORTH, general man- 
ager of The Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Toronto, Ontario, has been 
elected a vice-president and director. 


Two senior vice-presidents of Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Norfolk, 
Va., have retired: R. HENRY Moors, 
with the bank for 58 years, and 
EUGENE D. DANBY, a veteran of 52 
years of service. 


BRADLEY Bonp has joined First 
National Bank, Lafayette, La., to be 
assoeiated with the expansion of the 
bank’s public relations program. He 
was formerly with the Lafayette 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Nassau COUNTY CLEARING HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, INC., Freeport, N. Y., 
has observed its 25th anniversary. 


DOLLAR SAVINGS BANK, Bronx, 
New York City, has received the 
Department of Defense Reserve 
Award for ‘outstanding coopera- 
tion” in policies toward military Re- 
servists and Reserve activities. The 
award consists of a pennant and a 
certificate of citation. 


CoNWAY CROSSLAND, JR., has been 
elected president of Central Savings 
Bank and Trust Company, Monroe, 
La., succeeding JOHN BREARD, who 
retired at his own request. Also re- 
tired is J. S. WASHBURN, vice- 
‘president. THe retired officers will 
continue as directors of the bank. 


Civic, governmental and business 
leaders gathered for the formal 
opening of the new GLENDALE 
(Calif.) NATIONAL BANK. In all, 
more than 5,000 persons attended. 
Former Mayor JOHN M. LAWSON is 
chairman of the bank; Linus E. 
SOUTHWICK, president; CHARLES C. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 


NATIONAL BANK and TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition 
December 31, 1957 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Government Obligations 
Other Bonds and Securities 


$ 598,854,092.65 
713,887,129.03 
172,022,917.31 
1,163,844,563.42 
6,450,000.00 
2,756,006.83 
9,347,455.99 
7,200,000.00 
$2,674,362,165.23 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 
Banking House 

Total Resources 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits 
Acceptances 
Reserves for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses.... . 
Reserve for Contingencies 
Income Collected but Not Earned 
Total Liabilities 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
Capital Stock (2,700,000 shares. Par value $3334) 


$2,394,495,171.11 
2,947,570.36 
16,380,321.12 
10,000,000.00 
2,647,653.76 
$2,426,470,716.35 


$ 90,000,000.00 
125,000,000.00 
32,891,448.88 

$ _247,891,448.88 


$2,674,362,165.23 


Undivided Profits 
Total Capital Accounts 


Total Liabilities and Capital Accounts 


United States Government obligations carried at $266,528,421.07 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


WALTER J. CUMMINGS, Chairman 
J. Q. ADAMS LAWRENCE P. FISHER DAVID M. KENNEDY 
Real Estate Director President 
CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND General Motors Corporation 
Managing Owner WILLIS GALE 
Borland Properties Chairman 
CHAMP CARRY Commonwealth Edison WILLIAM H. MITCHELL 
; Company Partner 
President Mitchell, Hutchins & C 
Pullman Incorporated WILLIAM A, HEWITT itchell, Hutchins & Co. 
ALFRED COWLES President, Deere & Company ROBERT H. MORSE, JR. 
Cowles Properties JOHN HOLMES President 
EDWARD A. CUDAHY Choirman’ot Board Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Chairman of the Board peaibaiiasnatacitied PHILIP W. PILLSBURY 
The Cudahy Packing Company THEODORE V. HOUSER Chairman of the Board of Directors 
JOHN F. CUNEO Chairman of the Board Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
President Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
The Cuneo Press, Inc. FRANK W. JENKS 
CALVIN FENTRESS, JR. President 
Chairman of the Board International Harvester HERMAN WALDECK 
Allstate Insurance Company Company Banker 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


JAMES R. LEAVELL 
Banker 
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from the desk of 


J. K. SINCLAIRE 


i 
Join us on Dietrich Schmitz Stuart Frazier 


THE PATH TO TRUST PROFITS 


It pays to do business with us, as MAIN STREET (Continued) 
our 415 customer Trust Departments can 
tell you. The largest trust sales manager 
in the world, we've trained 372 men who've 


written over $3,000,000,000 in trust new | DIETRICH SCHMITz, heretofore 
business. 


president of Washington Mutual 

Write for full details -- Savings Bank, Seattle, has been 

| named chairman of the board. He 

Or join our Coffee Klatch and meet is succeeded as president by STuarT 
your friends at our Booth at the Mid- | C. FRAZIER, formerly executive vice- 
Winter Trust Conference, February 10,11 president. MR. FRAZIER becomes the 


and 12, 1958, P , | fifth president in the bank’s 68-year 
K | history. 


EDWARD J. MELNIKER has been 
ENNEDY SINCLAIRE, INC. named to the new post of special 
140 Cedar Street 


~ representative at Mercantile National 
‘ew Teak Bank of Miami Beach. He'll be in 
| charge of the development of new 
| business. 


YOUNG, vice-president and cashier; 
O. T. OFFUTT, vice-president. 


WILLIAM F. MONDADORI has been 
named vice-president of the Tappan 
Zee National Bank of Nyack, N. Y., 
and is succeeded as cashier by PETER 
J. GAVIN. 


Form Bank Group 


2 yp banks in New York State, 
all of them outside of New York 
Comprehensive ASS ~ City, have formed Empire State 


Group, Inc., described as an associa- 


For 


\ \ tion for exchange of information and 

Banking experience in all phases of banking. 

| Se A member, ARTHUR T. ROTH, presi- 

: = dent of the Franklin National Bank 

Foreign Exchange |] — = of Long Island, Franklin Square, 

va RN N. Y., said the new group would be 

speas = similar to state and national banking 

Facilities ' a associations, except that it would be 

geared to the interests of a small 

group. Other members of the group 

are: The National Commercial Bank 

THE MITSUBISHI BANK, LTD. | and Trust Company, Albany; First- 

| City National Bank, Binghamton; 

New York Branch: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. First National Bank, Poughkeepsie; 

Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo Central Trust Company, Rochester; 

‘ | Merchants National Bank and Trust 

| Company, Syracuse; and Oneida Na- 

| tional Bank, Utica. 

Cable Address: “CHYODABANK” | F. recently re- 

tired as vice-president of Irving 

| Trust Company, New York, was 
| (CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 


Branches: 155 throughout Japan 


London Branch: 82, King William Street, London E, C. 4 
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SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
DECEMBER 31, 1957 


RESOURCES 
Cash and‘ Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans (less reserves) 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances and L/C 
Bank Premises and Equipment ati 
Other Assets 


TOTAL 


$1,107,743,818.72 
131,146,163.26 
29,693,861.93 


LIABILITIES 
Sufplus.. . « 73,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits 64,014,059.83 
Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc. 

Interest Collected—Unearned 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit Liability 
Deposits — Time - . $1,049,340,299.09 


TOTAL 


Securities carried at $325,100,081 are pledged to secure trust funds and U. 


$ 518,889,280.46 


1,268,583,843.91 
1,196,552,703.08 
9,428,485.59 
6,751,773.32 
22,653,237.91 
949,370.07 


$3,023,808,694.34 


$ 211,014,059.83 


19,285,632.32 
12,128,132.08 
6,751,773.32 
1,589,038.13 


2,773,040,058.66 
$3,023,808,694.34 


S. Government, 


State and other Public Moneys, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


V. H. ROsseTTI THOMAS A. J. DoCKWEILER 
Honorary Chairman Attorney 

JaMEs E. SHELTON Paut D. Dopps 
Chairman Senior Vice President 


CHESTER A. RUDE 
Vice Chairacan GABRIEL C. DUQUE 
Attorney 


LLoyp L. AUSTIN 
President BRYANT EssICcK 


President, 
©. BECKMAN Essick Manufacturing Co. 


Beckman Instruments, Inc. PHILP S. Focc 
PHILIP L. Boyp Chairman of the Board 
Property Development and 
RoBERT E. Gross 
WALTER W. Canby, JR. Chairman of the Board 
President, Bullock's, Inc. Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
NORMAN CHANDLER 
Publisher, Los Angeles Times Oscar LAWLER 
Attorney 
SHANNON CRANDALL, JR. 
President, MAYNARD MCFIE 
California Hardware Co. Investments 


Consolidated Electrodynamics Corp. 


JOHN O'MELVENY 
Attorney 
FRED B. ORTMAN 
Associate Director 
Stanford Research Institute 
JOHN J. PIKE 
President, The Republic 
Supply Co. of California 
ELDEN SMITH 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
ELBRIDGE H. STUART 
Chairman of the Board, 
Carnation Co. 
ALLEN J. SUTHERLAND 
Senior Vice President 
MILTON M. TEAGUE 
Vice President and General 
Manager Limoneira Co. 
EDWARD R. VALENTINE 
Chairman of the Board & President 
Robinson Building Co. 


ECURIT Y-FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


Head Office: Los Angeles 54 

Citizens Division Headquarters: Riverside 

San Diego Division Headquarters: San Diego 

San Joaquin Valley Division Headquarters: Fresno 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


February 1958 


now serving Southern California 
with 205 offices and branches 
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WE DON’T KNOW HOW 
TO RUN A BANK 


But we have been instrumental in creating business for 
banks in many towns and cities throughout the land. 


Suppose a business man in your town wants to sell out— 
for reasons of age, health, other interests, retirement. He 
would be happy to sell to a local buyer, if he knew of 
one. If he doesn’t, he cannot afford to have the fact 
that he wants to sell become a matter of local gossip 
to the detriment of his trade and credit. 


He turns to us. Within a very short time hundreds 
of cooperating brokers throughout the country, hundreds 
of thousands of newspaper readers, are informed about 
the business and invited to investigate. Inquiries follow. 


No, we do not give the name of the business, or its 
exact location, at the outset. We present the facts about 
it and its approximate location—and we investigate the 
inquirer. Not until he is genuinely interested, and we 
know that he can handle the deal, is he invited to inspect 
the property. 


If he needs some financial help, and his character, down 
payment and the assets he is acquiring warrant such help, 
we are happy to refer the matter to local banks. Many 
a bank can trace a fine new account to this method of 
operation. 


When these things have been done, the community 
learns for the first time that it has acquired a new citizen 
and a new owner for a business they have long known. 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE 
CORPORATION 
35 East Wacker Drive 
Chic2go 1, Illinois 
DEarborn 2-0152 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


elected president. ELMER B. Mm. 
MAN, president of Central Trust 
Company, Rochester, is vice-pregj- 
dent; WILLIAM S. BROWER, a former 
president of Pennsylvania Exchange 
Bank of New York, is secretary. 
treasurer. MR. MILLIMAN, who jg 
credited with organization of the 
group, served as chairman prior to 
formal organization. 


GLaDys M. ADKINS, purchasing 
agent for the State-Planters Bank of 
Commerce and Trusts, Richmond, 
Va., received a scroll of appreciation 
at a luncheon tendered her as she 
relinquished her post as official re- 
corder for the Richmond Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking. She 
had served for 12 years until the 
Chapter obtained a full-time exec- 
utive secretary. MISS ADKINS was 
the first woman member of Richmond 
Chapter in 1917 and has served in 
many capacities since. 


Thomas B. McAdams 


HOMAS BRANCH MCADAMSs, 78, 

died on New Year’s Eve in Balti- 
more. He was former president and 
chairman of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Maryland. In 1921, while 
vice-president of Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Richmond, Va., he was 
elected president of the American 
Bankers Association. He had been 
president also of the Reserve City 
Bankers Association and the Virginia 
Bankers Association. 


CARL K. DELLMUTH has advanced 
to senior vice-president in charge of 
business development at Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company. 


LUTHER C. DILATUSH has advanced 
to vice-president at American Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago. 


W. P. WOODBRIDGE was elected a 
vice-president at Central National 
Bank of Cleveland. 


Luther Dilatush W. Woodbridge 
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William K. Paton, president of Farm- 

ers Bank of the State of Delaware, pre- 

sents Gordon Willis, senior vice-presi- 

dent, with an embossed resolution of 

the bank’s board on Mr. Willis’ 50th 
year of banking 


Merger in prospect: First National 
Bank of Leesport, Pa., with BERKS 
County TRUST COMPANY, Reading, 
Pa. 


JoHN J. ROWE has retired as chair- 
man of the board and as a director 
of The Fifth Third Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. He has been 
named honorary chairman of the 
board and director emeritus. ROBERT 
A. CLINE, formerly vice-chairman, 
was elevated to chairman, and WIL- 
LIAM S. ROWE, vice-president, was 
appointed a director to succeed his 
father. 


McCraw Honored 


_ G. McCraw, president of The 
Union National Bank, Charlotte, 
N. C., has been selected as Char- 
lotte’s ‘“‘Man of the Year.’”’ The com- 
mittee which makes the annual 
selection is composed of other men 
so honored in the past. Mr. McCRAW 
was cited for his “tireless and de- 
voted service” on many civic enter- 
prises. 


FRANK C. P. MCGLINN has joined 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany as vice-president in charge of 
advertising and public relations. He 


Frank McGlinn Carl McCraw 
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MORE repeat 


LESS acquisition 


the coupon 


you get more for less 
with Allison Coupon 


au BAN! 
7 NATION 
THE FIRS 
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net COMPANY 


MORE level payments 
LESS collection work 


MORE speed at windows 
LESS waiting time 


MORE mail payments 
LESS cost to handle 


MORE accuracy when posting 
LESS time when balancing 


REPAIR? 
REPAINT? 
REMODEL? 


and the loan cao 


loans Do you wish fo.--- 


expense 


i at low cost, 
We can assist you in financing such improvements 
‘ec | 
be repaid in convement mon 
Department — 
Instalment Loan 
number. 


thly instalments! 


Mentioning your accoum! 


| ALLISON COUPON CO., INC. 
J Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
Please send me free samples and information 


showing how to get MORE for LESS using 
Allison Coupon Books. 


NAME 


TITLE... 
today! 
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CITY and STATE 
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Fiest in 


Industrial Finance 


IBJ’s share in the total Equip- 
ment Financing for all industries 
by non-Government banks ac- 
counted for 35.1% as of March 
1957. 


Source: Bank of Japan 
Established: 


THE 
INDUSTRIAL BANK 
OF JAPAN, LTD. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
New York Office: 30, Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y 


1902 


TODAY... 


Banks count on 
SCHOOL THRIFT, Inc. 
programs for a 
successful tomorrow 


e Banks say, “They're the best 
way to place your name in each 
home each week." 


Every year, higher percentages 
of “school savers" are becom- 
ing regular account holders in 
the sponsoring banks. 


Funds paid in are immediately 
available for your lending use. 


Write for information on how 
SCHOOL THRIFT programs can 
help your bank. 


Attention Bradley Janeway 


MAIN OFFICE 


326 South Broadway 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


BRANCH 


137 Perkins Ave. 
Brockton, Mass. 


SCHOOL 
THRIFT 


iN COR PORATED 


was formerly vice-president of the 
Al Paul Lefton Co., advertising 
agency. 


BANK OF MID-AMERICA SAVINGS 
AND TRUST COMPANY has held formal 
opening of its new permanent 
quarters in Oklahoma City, Okla. 


R. PENFIELD BROWN and DONALD 
D. MINER are now vice-presidents of 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, New 
York. 


ALBERT P. STOWE has retired as 
vice-president in charge of the Mil- 
ford (Conn.) office of the First New 
Haven National Bank after more 
than 45 years with the bank. JOHN 
D. GRECO was advanced to vice- 
president and succeeds Mr. STOWE 
in charge of the branch. WILLIAM H. 
CRAWFORD, assistant cashier in 
charge of the bank’s safe deposit 
department, retired after more than 
47 years of continuous service. 
FRANK G. CHADWICK, JR., was pro- 
moted to senior vice-president. 


R. C. HARPER was promoted to 
vice-president and named manager 
of the livestock loan department of 
the Denver National Bank. He suc- 
ceeds LEONARD N. BURCH, who re- 
signed to become president of the 
First National Bank of Freeley, 
Colo. 


At Western Saving Fund Society, 
Philadelphia, HARRY T. Woop, trea- 
surer, was promoted to secretary- 
treasurer. Secretary J. LESTER COPE- 
LAND retired on December 31. 


S. C. Beise, right, president of Bank 

of America, receives from Pierluigi 

Alvera, Italian consul general in San 

Francisco, the Order of Merit of the 

Italian Republic, highest award given 

by the Italian government for civil 
achievement 


Douglass Potter Foster Clement 


DouGLass W. POTTER has been 
elected president of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Louisville, Ky., suc. 
ceeding J. MCFERRAN BArR, presi- 
dent since 1944, who retired at the 
year end under the bank’s age-limit 
retirement policy after 31 years with 
the bank and affiliated companies, 
Mr. BARR continues as a member of 
the board. Mr. POTTER, with the 
First National group since 1928, had 
been executive vice-president. 


FosTER R. CLEMENT, JR., was pro- 
moted to vice-president of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York. 


HANS W. IRELAND, vice-president 
and treasurer, has retired after 49 
years with the American Security 
and Trust Company, Washington, 
D: 


CRAWFORD YOUNG was. elected 
president of the Flatbush Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y., succeeding 
JOHN S. ROBERT, who becomes chair- 
man of the board. 


BANK OF HAWAII, Honolulu, has 
opened an office in Kailua, Kona, on 
the island of Hawaii. The branch is 
the 33rd in the bank’s island-wide 
system. 


RALPH J. STOWELL advanced to 
senior vice-president of National 
Bank of Commerce, Seattle, Wash. 
ANDREW PRICE, JR., was promoted to 
vice-president. 


WILLIAM J. DeGROSKY has been 
named advertising manager of 
Peoples First National Bank & Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh. He was for- 
merly district manager and account 
executive with Belnap & Thompson. 
Inc., of Chicago. 


ELLIOT STONE was promoted to 
vice-president and trust officer of 
United States Trust Co., Boston, and 
MILTON G. CHOATE advanced to vice- 
president. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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DIRECTORS AND 
ADVISORY DIRECTORS 


STATEMENT 
OF CONDITION 


Chairman of the Boord 


At the Close of Business December 31, 1957 


A E T J. B. DONOVAN® 
$296,794,262.89 


CLAUDE G. ADAMS* 
Vice President, 
Braniff International Airways 


ROBERT E. McKEE, JR. 
Vice President, Robert E. McKee 
General Contractor. Inc. 


Cc. A.M 


NATHAN ADAMS* 
President. American Loundry Co. 


Honorary Chairman 
of the Board 


JOE AGEE* 
Senior Vice President 


GEORGE N. ALDREDGE* 
Choirmon, Loan Committee 


H. W. BASS 
Chairman of the Board, 
Harry Bass Drilling Co. 


BLAGDEN MANNING 
Chairman. Executive Committee 


A. D. MARTIN 
President, Central Engineering 
and Supply Co. 


HARRY S$. MOSS 
Independent Oil Operator 


WILLIAM F. NEALE 
President 
William F. Neale & Co. 


4. 8. O'HARA 
Chairman of the Board, 
Or. Peoper Co. 


HENRY C. COKE, JR. 
Coke & Coke, Attorneys 


ROSSER J. COKE 
Coke & Coke. Attorneys 


CARR P. COLLINS 


Hardware Co. 

Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . . . . . Gs: 
United States 

Government Obligations. . $82,597,115.85 

Authority Obligations 

(Fully Guaranteed) . . . 
State. County, and Fritz W. Glitsch & Sons, Inc. 

MunicipalBonds . . . . 
Other Bonds . . ... . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts. . . . 
Commodity Loans... . 
Income Accrued . . .. . 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 
Banking House and Equipment 


U. PICKERING* 

‘resident, 

EARL FAIN® Vitalie Battery Co., Inc. 

Investments 

H. NEVILLE PIERCE* 
President, Southern Fertilizer 
& Chemical Co. 


W. PREHN® 

4,440, 7 7.06 Consultont, Brazilian Telephone Co.. 
Rio de Janeiro. Brazil 

HUGO W. SCHOELLKOPF* 
Chairman of the Board, 
The Schoeltkopf Co. 


J. FRED SCHOELLKOPF, JR. 


Investments 


R. A. GOODSON 
Vice President 
and General Manager, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
Texas Area 


16,658,593.57 103,696,456.48 
6,144,308.51 
1,533,000.00 
378,433,617.73 
8,359,897.95 
2,466,162.65 
13,984,471.59 
9,469,968.16 


W. A. GREEN, JR.* 
investments E. E. SHELTON 
President, Dallas Federa! 
Savings & Lean Association 


ARTHUR STAR* 
Investments 


R. H. STEWART, JR. 
Investments 


3. HAY 
President, Great National 
Life Insurance Co. 


JOHN T. HIGGINBOTHAM 
Chairman of the Board, 
Higginbotham-Bailey Co. 


Other Assets . . 


LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock . . 
Surplus Fund. . .. . 28,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . 5,002,438.96 
Reserved for Contingencies 
Reserved for Taxes, Etc. . 


23,100,000.00 


121,543.87 


$821,003,689.83 


$ 56,102,438.96 
7,973,350.28 
5,987,908.24 


JOSEPH L. HIGGINBOTHAM* 
Vice President, 
Higginbotham. Bartlett Co. 


ROY W. HiLi* 
President, 
Radio City Distributing Co. 


ERNEST HUNDAHL* 
Manager, Southwest Division, 
United Benefif Life insurance 
Company and Mutua! Benefit 
Health and Accident Association 


T. E. JACKSON 
Southwestern Manoger 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


J. C. TENISON*® 


Investments 


ROGER 1. TENNANT 


Investments 


ARCH S$. UNDERWOOD* 
President, Union Compress & 
Warehouse Co., Lubbeck, 
Texas 


JACK C. VAUGHN*® 
Oil Producer and Co-Owner, 
Sporten Drilling Co. 


TRAVIS T. WALLACE* 
President, Great American 
Reserve Insurance Co. 


JOHN J. KETTLE 
Senior Vice President 


2,274,183.70 
13,984,471.59 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances. . . ° 


DEPOSITS: 


U. S. Government . 


ROBERT F. WEICHSEL* 
Vice President ond Treasurer 
Great National Life 
Insurance Co. 


JAMES RALPH 
ERNEST L. KURTH* President, 
President, Southiand Paper Mills, Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Lufkin, Texes 


LOUIE KIMPLE* 
President, Dixie Wax Paper Ce. 
$484,626,192.16 
237,951,720.49 
12,103,424.41 


BEN H. WOOTEN 
WALTER W. LECHNER* President 


Oil Production 


$821 003,689.83 


TODDIE LEE WYNNE 
President, 
American Liberty Oil Ce. 


EUGENE McELVANEY 
Senior Vice President 


“Advisory Directors 


The Major Difference Between 


Banks of Today is the Way 
People are Treated. 


[dew 


RESIDENT 
First National Bank in Dallas 


82 years of growth through service to people 


NATIONAL BANK 
im Dellas 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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JOHNSON 


AUDITMASTER SORTER-COUNTER 


With Exclusive Automatic Totalizer 


This timely Johnson development sorts, counts, 
and bags all coin denominations . . . and gives you 
a numerical count on pennies, nickels, dimes, 
quarters and half dollars PLUS a running total in 
dollars and cents. 


All the proved features that have made Johnson 
the leader in coin handling equipment are combined 
with the exclusive totalizer and other advancements 
to make this unit outstanding in its price class. 


Write or phone today for the complete story on this 
superior equipment that takes the high cost out of 
coin handling. 


TOTALIZED COUNT 
IN DOLLARS AND CENTS 


* Individual count— 
pennies, nickels, 
dimes, quarters 
and half dollars, 
with individual re- 

set. 


* Totalizing meter 
(re-set type)— 
gives dollars and 
cents reading. 


* Bagging attach- 
ments for all 
coins. 


Proving drawers 
for easy verifica- 
tion. 


* Attached tray per- 
mits screening of 
money. 


* Rollaway stand 
for convenient 
move-about. 


{Since 1909 | 


JOHNSON FARE BOX COMPANY GD 


Subsidiary of BOWSER, Inc. 
4619 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois 
Phone—LOngbeach 1-0217 
New York Office—420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN MAJOR CITIES LISTED UNDER BOWSER, INC. 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


Dan E. DORMAN has advanced to 
executive vice-president and director 
of Bishop National Bank, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. DESMOND STANLEY became 
senior vice-president; JOHN D. 
INGER, vice-president and cashier; 
FRANK WOOD, vice-president. W. G. 
PooL was named comptroller, with 
W. L. SMITH succeeding him ag 
auditor. 


OscaR B. WOOLRIDGE has retired 
as vice-president and officer in charge 
of the Portsmouth office of The Bank 
of Virginia, Richmond. He’ll con- 
tinue as a board member and is suc- 
ceeded at the bank by ALBERT C, 
BARTLETT, vice-president. 


CHARLES B. VEGHTE, president of 
Riverside (N.J.) Trust Company an- 
nounced his retirement from active 
management and was elected chair- 
man of the board. He has been a 
banker for 56 years. ALEXANDER P. 
BRIGHT was named vice-chairman; 
JOHN S. COLLINS, president; WILLIAM 
E. LINK, executive vice-president; 
STEWART S. BRUSH, vice-president 
and trust officer; HowarpD J. BRIGHT, 
treasurer and secretary. 


Merger plan: Citizens Bank of 
Pen Yan, N. Y., with the LINCOLN 
ROCHESTER TRUST COMPANY, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Target date: March 3. 


CALEB F. Fox III, Conrap D. 
BARTO, and WILLIAM GAUER ad- 
vanced to vice-presidencies at Fidel- 
ity-Philadelphia Trust Company. 


RALPH R. MEYERS has been ap- 
pointed a vice-president at the Indi- 
ana National Bank of Indianapolis. 


Dr. RAFAEL Picé has been elected 
president of the Government Devel- 
opment Bank of Puerto Rico, suc- 
ceeding GUILLERMO RODRIGUEZ, who 
resigned effective January 1. Dr. 
Picé has been Secretary of the Trea- 
sury of Puerto Rico since 1955. 


Ralph R. Meyers Rafael Picd 
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This 1l-story building of Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, will be razed, 
along with adjoining 6-story building, 
to be replaced with 19-story air-condi- 
tioned building—and all without in- 
terruption of service in this, the bank’s 
oldest and largest branch, This is the 
Fifth Avenue-42nd St. intersection with 
banks on all four corners 


In celebration of its centennial, 
the CHRISMAN-SAWYER BANK, Inde- 
pendence, Mo., has published a gold- 
cover historical booklet. 


RAYMOND T. FERRIS is now vice- 
president and cashier of Union 
Market National Bank of Watertown, 
Mass. 


JACK JEFFUS, vice-president of the 
City National Bank in Wichita Falls, 
Tex., has been named one of the Five 
Outstanding Young Texans of 1957 
by the Texas Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. MR. JEFFUS was cited for 
his rapid advancement in banking— 
he started with City National as 
bookkeeper in 1949, became vice- 
president in 1956 at the age of 31. 
He has been an instructor in several 
A.LB. courses and currently is presi- 
dent of Texas Chapter, Robert 
Morris Associates. 


HOWARD F. DALE, formerly presi- 
dent of the Citizens National Bank, 
Ironton, Ohio, was named president 
and director of the Dade National 


Howard F. Dale Jack Jeffus 
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Keep Polk’s Bank Directory near by. Com- 


plete, detailed facts about banks throughout 
the world accurately compiled and efficiently 


presented for quick . . . easy reference. 
Over 15,000 copies used daily. 
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Bank of Miami, Fla. He succeeds 
WILL M. PRESTON, heretofore presi- 
dent and chairman, who will continue 
as chairman of the board. 


CENTRAL VALLEY NATIONAL BANK, 
Oakland, Calif., has been granted 
permission to open a branch office in 
Sacramento. This will be the bank’s 
18th office. 


CLARKE BASSETT has advanced to 
senior vice-president of First Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis. FEN- 
wick C. ATwiLt, II, JoHn K. 
GROGAN, and CLINTON MORRISON be- 
came vice-presidents. 


GEORGE F. MELICK, vice-president 
and trust officer, has retired after 
43 years with the Morristown (N. J.) 
Trust Company. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY of 
New York has opened its new office 
building at 33 Lombard Street in 
London, England. The new building 
is on the same site the company first 
occupied when it began the overseas 
operation more than 60 years ago. 
GUARANTY had been occupying tem- 
porary quarters in London since it 
was dislodged from its quarters by 
a bomb during World War II. 


MARY A. MANNIX was elected a 
vice-president of Kings County 
Trust Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MILDRED L. RUBENSTEIN became as- 
sistant vice-president. 


American Security and Trust 
Company, Washington, D. C., has 
announced these promotions: FRANK 
B. MorGAN, vice-president and comp- 
troller; KENNETH BIRGFELD and 
RALPH H. MITTENDORFF, vice-presi- 
dents. 


C. F. French, Jr. Richard Loomis 


CHARLES F’. FRENCH, JR., has been 
elected executive vice-president of 
The First National Iron Bank of 
Morristown, N. J. He had been a 
vice-president of Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York City, and 
president of New York Chapter, 
Robert Morris Associates. He’s a 
graduate of The Graduate School of 
Banking. 


RICHARD B. LOOMIS, vice-president 
and secretary of the Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company, was elected president 
of the South Brooklyn Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He succeeds RODNEY 
C. WARD, retired, who continues as 
a board member. 


O'Neill to Florida 


VINCENT O’NEILL, president and 
e chairman of the Mercantile Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, has been 
elected president and chief executive 
officer of The Dania (Fla.) Bank. 
L. T. PARKER, the bank’s president 
for 30 years, was named vice-chair- 
man of the board. SAMUEL N. FRIED- 
LAND, the bank’s chairman, is also 
chairman of Food Fair Stores. 


Heading a long list of promotions 
at First National Bank and Trust 
Company, Evanston, IIl., is that of 
HOWARD B. CARPENTER to vice- 
president in charge of the consumer 
credit department. 


This is the recently opened Parma Heights office of Society for Savings and 
Society National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio 


Adam J. Zaun 


W. R. McQuaid 


W. R. McQualn has retired (as of 
January 28) as chairman of the 
board of the Barnett National Bank 
of Jacksonville, Fla. He had been 
with the bank for 60 years. He'll 
continue as a member of the board 
of directors, the executive commit- 
tee, and the trust committee. 


ApAM J. ZAUN has been elected 
comptroller at the Franklin Savings 
Bank, New York City. He’s a 1953 
graduate of The Graduate School of 
Banking and is a member of the 
Subcommittee on Postal Savings 
System of the American Bankers 
Association’s Committee on Federal 
Legislation. 


B. M. Epwarps has retired as 
chairman of the board of the South 
Carolina National Bank, Columbia, 
but will continue as a member of the 
board and will maintain an office at 
the bank. The Columbia Record pub- 
lished a lead editorial lauding Mr. 
Epwarps for his service to the 
economy. 


H. C. Hopsss, president of the 
Citizens National Bank of Eureka, 
has purchased controlling interest 
in the First National Bank, Toronto, 
Kans., and was elected president and 
chairman. E. H. HAWTHORNE was 
elected vice-president and cashier. 
Mr. Hosps succeeds M. J. SAMPLE 
who has retired after 47 years with 
the bank, of which he had been 
president for the past 20 years. L. T. 
ScHAAF, cashier, will be managing 
officer. 


Mrs. LORENA HARBISON has been 
named cashier of the League City 
(Tex.) State Bank and R. C. GREEN 
was named assistant cashier. CECIL 
A. DEESE, heretofore executive vice- 
president and cashier, retains the 
office of executive vice-president. 


WILLIAM H. Rupp and LILLIAN M. 
PAAPE were appointed assistant vice- 
presidents of Chatham Bank of Chi- 
cago. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 
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Any way you 
look at it... 
they're home 
furnishings 


Any way you look at insurance 
Old Republic has the answer 


A comprehensive specialized insurance 
program puts you in a better position to do 
business with home furnishings and appli- 
ance dealers. They want all-round security 
for their time-sales. You can deliver it with 
Old Republic’s credit life, accident and sick- 


ness coverages. 


In addition, you can offer complete fire and 
other loss insurance. One source for all cover- 
ages on diversified instalment credit means 
you can give better service more easily. In- 
quiry will show you the Old Republic Com- 
panies provide exactly what you want. 


ASK US HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF FURNITURE AND APPLIANCE LOANS 
... ONE CALL HANDLES ALL YOUR INSURANCE PROBLEMS 


Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Old Republic 


Insurance Company 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
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Turn on today’s Smith-Corona 
Electric, and instantly you see 
one of its many features. Its 
Signal Light gives immediate 
and positive on-off indication, 


The special Keyboard Slope 
and slightly slanted keys give 
unmatched typing comfort. Each 
key cushioned to prevent “flat” 
feeling and give livelier touch, 


Let us show you 


THE WORLD'S FASTEST 
ELECTRIC 


keyboard area. Result: No waste 
motion, less chance for error, 


Fl N = ST - EAT U Fe a Ss and faster, easier, better typing. 


You ned error control 
You need error control 


Exclusive Half Spacing—easiest, 
and simplest method of error 
control. It permits corrections 
without time-consuming (and 
costly) total retyping of a page. 


Every Smith-Corona Electric 
feature is designed to bring you 
the finest possible typing —at 
a speed faster than that of any 
other typewriter in the world. 


SMITH-CORONA ELECTRIC 
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this embarrassing point in world affairs and 

range through every shade of the economic 
spectrum, from bright to dark. It is going to be hard 
for us to face the prospect of several years without our 
customary complacency in the matter of technological 
leadership. 

One thing on which there seems to be general agree- 
ment is that our young recession does not have long to 
live, 

Sentiment runs all the way from the rosy optimism 
of in-politicians, the hopefulness of business generally, 
down to the solemn head-shaking of the out-politicians, 
and the purple pessimism of the think group. 


(Dts on the business outlook vary greatly at 


Bright View Generally Prevails 


Except for a few academic seers who have figured 
out a real depression, there is small support for the 
dark side among observers of either the statistical 
or hunch schools. 

Just what will bring the recession to an end is the 
question. The essence of most answers is that the 
inevitable rise in public spending will bring an upturn 
in consumer spending and a resumption of business 
spending, in that order. 

So it looks like a moderate year with a moderate 
downturn, then a moderate upturn moderately early 
and lasting for a moderate period. This should satisfy 
everyone, except those who wonder how it fits in with 
the immoderation of an election year and a. genuinely 
immoderate concern about our declining international 
prestige. 

Worthy of passing note is the fact that in all the 
chorus of forecasting an upturn sometime this year, 
there is seldom heard “if money is easier,” even from 
those who blamed tight money for the downturn. The 
Supernatural powers attributed to monetary policy 
seem to operate only one way—down. 

In view of these and other aspects of the situation, 
extraordinary interest tends to center on two lively 
indicators, about which we have the least dependable 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


means for forward judgment. These are money rates 
and the cold war. 

One banker’s views in this connection seem so timely 
and useful for discussion that BANKING devotes the 
“Outlook” this month largely to the following analysis 
by John J. Roe, president of the Hudson City Savings 
Bank, Jersey City, N. J.: 


What Is Really Happening in Securities Markets? 


The gyrations in the bond market over the course 
of the past year, and the more recent rise in bond 
prices in the past month, have been baffling to many 
students of the bond market. Early this year United 
States Governments with a 15-year maturity, were 
selling to yield 314% (a price of 9214 for 214’s due 
1972). In the succeeding six months these bonds suf- 
fered a substantial decline and in mid-summer they 
were selling at about 85 to yield almost 4%. Begin- 
ning early in November of this year, there was a 
dramatic rise in bond prices, and currently those same 
bonds are selling on about a 3% yield basis. 

Normally bond prices are reasonably stable over 
such a short period and only cyclical conditions, such 
as a war or economic depression or economic boom, 
would be expected to affect bond prices to such a 
radical extent. The question, therefore, arises as to 
the reasons for these gyrations during 1957. 

To understand these recent developments in the 
securities market, it is well to review a little of the 
historical background in the bond market before draw- 
ing any conclusions about the present... 

[At this point Mr. Roe summarized the main his- 

torical factors influencing bond prices, including 

these: 

1919 Lowest prices recorded up to that time. 

1930 Decline due to panic. 

1932 Rise based on New Deal cheap money policies. 

1939 War demands begin. 

1945 End of war pressure. 

1950 Korean war demands. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 159) 
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UNITED PRESS 


Over-the-shoulder view of the State of the Union Message 


The New Session’s Broad Program 


missiles, the Second Session 

of the 85th Congress is shak- 
ing down to the diligent considera- 
tion of a formidable legislative 
agenda. This should be reassuring to 
bankers who, as responsible members 
of their communities, are keenly 
aware of the impact of Congressional 
action on day-to-day business activi- 
ties. 

The flurry is understandable. This 
is the Congress which only six 
months ago was concerned about in- 
flation. In the short time its members 
were home mending fences for this 
election year, two developments of 
far-reaching importance occurred. 

The inflation leveled off and dipped 
down enough to cause some concern 
and to set off a political reaction. 
The Russians with their Sputniks 
gave dramatic evidence of their prog- 
ress in science, shaking both public 
and official complacency and arous- 
ing the country to question the 


= an opening flurry of verbal 
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THOMAS W. MILES 


superiority we have always taken for 
granted. It’s no wonder Congress was 
all steamed up when the session 
opened January 7. 

Two days after Congress returned, 
President Eisenhower delivered his 
State-of-the-Union Message, which 
was shortened this year to point up 
our defense position and to bring 
into sharper focus the Administra- 
tion’s preparedness program. 

The full implications of that pro- 
gram had hardly time to become 
clear before the President returned 
to Congress with his balanced but 
increased spending budget for the 
Federal fiscal year 1959 and out- 
lined his controversial domestic 
legislative program in his annual 
Budget Message. 

Later his Economic Report, which 
was prepared by the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors, set out in greater 
detail the economics of what has 
happened and what this Administra- 
tion thinks can be done about it. 


Although this is an important docu- 
ment—and of great interest to bank- 
ers—its political effect was anti- 
climactic. 


Budget Message 


The Budget Message calling for 
a balanced $73.9-billion spending 
budget for the Federal fiscal year 
1959, which President Eisenhower 
submitted. to Congress January 13, 
was a measured and disciplined re- 
sponse to the military and economic 
exigencies of the time. It was $1.1- 
billion more than now estimated for 
1958 and $4.5-billion more than in 
1957. 

In addition, the total balances of 
appropriations to be carried forward 
at the end of the fiscal year 1959 are 
estimated to be $39.9-billion. Of 
this amount, 78% will have been 
obligated — that is, already com- 
mitted. 

The largest part of the unex- 
pended balances of appropriations 
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is in the Department of Defense. 
The President pointed out that this 
reflects ‘the long time which neces- 
sarily elapses between the placing 
of orders for complex military equip- 
ment and delivery and final pay- 
ment.” It was estimated that $32.1- 
billion will be carried forward by 
Defense at the end of 1959, of which 
$24.4-billion will have been obli- 
gated. 

These points in the President’s 
budget were of particular interest 
to bankers: 

A budget deficit of $400,000,000 
for the current fiscal year was 
estimated. It was explained this re- 
flected ‘“‘readjustments currently tak- 
ing place in our economy following 
the rapid growth of the past several 
years.” The President said it was 
due to ‘‘a combination of increased 
defense expenditures and decreased 
receipts.” 

A request will be made to revise 
the present debt limit upward tem- 
porarily through the fiscal year 
1959. The President found the $275- 
billion limit “too restrictive in view 
of rising defense expenditures and 
of the need for more flexibility to 
permit efficient and economical debt 
management.” 

In the matter of taxes the Presi- 
dent thought the Government can 
carry out its programs without an 
increase. But, to maintain present 
rates, he recommended that tax 
rates on corporation income and 
certain excises be extended for an- 
other year. Under existing law they 
are scheduled for reduction next 
July 1. He called for certain tech- 
nical tax revisions to give substan- 
tial benefits to small business with 
a minimum loss of revenue and no 
change in tax rates. 

By way of counter-balancing the 
increased expenditures for the high 
priority military programs, the 
President cut back those no longer 
needed, and in the broad category 
labeled “civil benefits” he trimmed 
$600,000,000, from $17-billion. 


Federal Credit Principles 


The President laid down three 
principles for Federal credit pro- 
grams. They are: 

(1) Charge adequate interest 
rates on all new loans. 

(2) Substitute private financing 
for Government loans and mortgage 
purposes whenever possible. 

(3) Subject these programs to 
effective budgetary control. 
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Very significantly he pointed out 
that “in many cases present legisla- 
tion sets maximum interest rates 
that do not permit the Treasury or 
the lending agencies to cover pres- 
ent costs.” 

That the President had the rates 
of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration in mind, as one of those to 
whom this applied, was indicated 
later in the Message in his discus- 
sion of REA. He also indicated he 
will submit legislation to assist both 
electric and telephone borrowers to 
obtain financing from private 
sources, 

The President wants the Govern- 
ment authorized to permit interest 
rates for all loan guaranty programs 
to be high enough to attract private 
lenders. He suggested that all 
limitations or ceilings placed on in- 
terest rates be reviewed and that 
authority be provided to vary the 
rates for guaranteed or insured 
loans in line with market conditions 
and under proper safeguards. 


Changes in a Year 


The pressures on Congress are al- 
most the antithesis of those a year 
ago. Now the special-interest spend- 
ing lobbies and the advocates of big 
Federal spending generally see a 
golden opportunity to put over pet 
schemes in the public’s willingness 
to pay almost any price for national 
defense. But last year the pressures 
were for economy, touched off by 
Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey’s famous warning that 
continued big Federal spending 


Where it comes from... _ 


Corporation Income Taxes 


Customs Excise Taxes 


would lead to a hair-curling depres- 
sion. 

The economy wave that followed is 
being blamed for our obvious lag in 
satellite development and apparent 
lag in our missiles program. The 
criminations and recriminations are 
part of second-guessing, a game that 
many people, including members of 
Congress, like to play. 

But the record does not indicate 
that the lack of funds was the cause 
of any inadequacies. That is con- 
firmed by President Eisenhower him- 
self and by missiles experts testify- 
ing before the Senate Preparedness 
Subcommittee. It was brought out in 
a special study prepared by Eugene 
F. Rinta, research director in Wash- 
ington for the Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce. 

An idea of the kind of Federal 
spending being urged on Congress is 
contained in a statement with which 
the Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion greeted Congress. The ADA is 
important because it manufactures 
much of the ammunition “liberal’’ 
members of Congress fire. 

The ADA said social and welfare 
programs are “already inadequate” 
and denied that they should be cut 
back to finance increases for defense. 
In the ADA’s opinion the American 
economy, fully employed, can well 
support $5- and $10-billion more per 
year for social and economic welfare, 
even if an adequate defense requires 
equivalent increases in military out- 
lays and foreign aid. Some of the 
conservative members of Congress 
have insisted that the increased costs 
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of the military can be met by cut- 
backs in social welfare programs and 
other service features of the Govern- 
ment. 


Inflation's "End" 


The inflation which the banking 
world recognized as such a serious 
threat to the economy came to an 
end officially November 14. Chairman 
William McChesney Martin of the 
Federal Reserve Board made it offi- 
cial. In a talk to the Life Insurance 
Association he said: 

“It has seemed to me that the ini- 
tial rate reduction action, announced 
by the Reserve Board on November 
14, constituted a straightforward, 
clear signal that, in our judgment, 
inflationary pressures were abating, 
at least for the moment.” 

He noted that the action recog- 
nized primarily a decline in the de- 
mand for bank credit which began 
to appear most clearly in the early 
part of September and has more or 
less continued to the present time. 
This represented an important shift 
from the overwhelming demand for 
credit—tantamount to a Calfornia 
goldrush—which had occurred with 
amazing persistence over the past 
two years. 

Although the inflation may have 
abated for the time being, other re- 
lated problems have arisen. The lag 
in the economy is.one that is having 
a pronounced political effect on Capi- 
tol Hill. 

For instance, Mr. Martin may very 
likely be asked by the Senate Finance 
Committee about “a depression.” A 


number of Senators would like to 
make political capital of the adjust- 
ment and associate the cause of it 
in the public mind with the policies 
of the Administration. Indeed, some 
of the Democratic members of the 
Senate Finance Committee, in their 
questioning of Mr. Martin in August, 
warned that the Fed’s policies might 
result in depression. It’s only human 
for them to say “We told you so.” 
And for the same reason Mr. Martin 
could answer, “Perhaps, but not for 
the reasons you gave.” 

Other than that, the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee’s money probe 
would not appear to have much 
political appeal. Unless it can hang 
responsibility for a painful economic 
readjustment on the Administration, 
the Committee will have labored and 
produced a political mouse. The 
chairman, Senator Harry E. Byrd of 
Virginia, will have to hold his col- 
leagues to a tight schedule because 
of a heavy committee workload. 

The committee has. the Forand 
Bill (H. R. 7125) on excise taxes to 
consider. Then the Mills Bill (H. R. 
8381) on technical changes in the 
law, which was held up in the House, 
will come up. In addition, the com- 
mittee may have to act on such other 
important matters as an increase in 
the debt limit, trade agreements, and 
election year liberalization of Social 
Security. 

Julian B. Baird’s appointment as 
Under Secretary of the Treasury is 
an item of business for the Senate 
Finance Committee. His confirmation 
is expected to be without incident. 
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Construction, Etc. 
MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE 
3.1 
ATOMIC ENERGY 
2.5 
STOCKPILING 
40 


Fiscal Year 1959 Estimated Expenditures 


Executive Office of The President - Bureau of The Budget 
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Another interim appointment @ 
interest to bankers is that of Chaj 
man Jesse P. Wolcott of the Feder 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
will be routine courtesy for the § 
ate Banking and Currency Comr 
tee to confirm the former chairmg 
of the House Banking and Currey 
Committee—which is the post 
Wolcott formerly held. 


Financial Institutions Act 


Hearings on the Financial Institj 
tions Act, which involves everyor 
in the banking world, were resun 
by the House Banking and Curren 
Committee a week after the sessig 
opened. The first witnesses sched) 
were the three members of the 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, Ch ir 
man Albert J. Robertson, Ira Dixe 
and William J. Hollahan. They wen 
to be followed by Director J. De 
Gannon of the Bureau of Fede a 
Credit Unions in the Department @f 
Health, Education and Welfare. M 
date had been set at this writing fo 
the A.B.A. to be heard. 4 

Although the delay last session ii 
the House Banking and Curreng 
Committee resulted in the mobili 
tion of formidable opposition, Chait 
man Brent Spence of Kentucky haj 
assured the banking community @ 
his best efforts to move the hearing 
along and report the bill to thi 
House as soon as possible. If he sue 
ceeds over the delaying tactics ex 
pected from some members of hii 
committee, it is generally concedé 
the bill has a good chance for past 
age. Otherwise, the chances are there 
will be a long, tough fight. There # 
a great deal of behind-the-scenél 
activity involving this bill. q 


New Ways and Means Head 
Representative Wilbur D. Mills of 
Arkansas, who became chairman of 
the powerful House Ways and Mean 
Committee upon the death of Repre 
sentative Jere Cooper December 18 
is a difficult man to label either as@ 
conservative or liberal. But he is pe 
litically ambitious. He would like @ 
be Speaker of the House. This coul 
put him more often in the conserva 
tive camp. 
Mr. Mills has exceptional intelleé 
tual acumen and he applies himsel 
to his job with tremendous energy 
From the very day that this yo 
Harvard-trained lawyer (he’s 0 y 
48, which is young for one in @ 
position) came on the committee, Mt 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 121) 
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Your Career in Banking— 


For Bank Leaders of the Future 


Serving the People 


LESLIE WALLER 


respected professions in any 
community. When you choose 

a career in banking, you can count 
on the goodwill and high opinion of 
your friends, neighbors, and the 
people you serve. 

But it wasn’t always that way. 

You have only to think back to 
the “Western” movies of your youth 
to remember who the villain was, in 
his plug hat and piped vest, waving a 
handful of mortgages and smoking 
a wicked black cigar—the banker. 

That sorry picture of banking was 
the result of generations of prim- 
itive thinking in a young nation that 
conquered a continent by the sweat 
of its brow and suspected anyone 
who didn’t toil with his hands. It 
was fostered by the abuses of a few 
freebooters every business had in 
those early days—and it was kept 
alive by politicians seeking a con- 
venient scapegoat. 


By renee today is one of the most 


N Ow it’s a tattered old ghost long 
laid to rest. But the respect that 
banking enjoys was not won over- 
night. It was earned by an uphill 
Struggle that wiped out prejudice 
through service, service, and more 
service. 

It is often said that money is the 
commodity in which banks deal. 
This is only a half-truth. The real 
value of the banker lies in what he 
does with money for people. Basical- 
ly, he does only two simple things: 


(1) Safeguards money. 
(2) Invests money. 


The way you help perform these 
Services determines the kind of men- 
tal picture people have of you, your 
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bank and all banks. Quality of ser- 
vice begins wherever a customer 
faces a bank employee. It matters 
not at all what business you trans- 
act, from the passer-by who steps 
in to weigh himself on the free scale 
all the way to the closing of a multi- 
million-dollar loan. 


T ue essence of service is what 
passes between these two people, the 
customer and you. However the cus- 
tomer behaves, your attitude is the 
key to success. 

Are you interested or aloof? Help- 
ful or distant? Do you meet the 
customer more than half-way or 
make the customer dig for informa- 
tion? Do you explain carefully or 
brush away questions with a superior 
air? Do you treat the customer like 
a person or a serial number in a 
passbook ? 

In short, do you offer as much 
friendly service as you are capable 
of giving, or do you do a cold, min- 
imum, routine job? 

It was the desire of tens of thou- 
sands of bank people to offer more, 
rather than less, service, that won 
back the public’s respect and trust. 
In future years, it will be that con- 
tinuing wish to serve that assures 
the healthy growth of the banking 
profession and the success of those 
~—like you—who have made it your 
career. 

Your bank provides the fuel on 
which the community runs. Without 
money saved, without money in- 
vested, without credit advanced, the 
turning wheels of your community 
would soon grind to a halt. 

The plans, the hopes, and dreams 
of your friends and neighbors would 


wither without the service of your 
bank. Without your help, their lives 
could not be lived in comfort, se- 
curity, or hope. 

A community without banking? 
School children would find thrift an 
alien word. Parents would be hard- 
pressed to finance college educa- 
tions. Newlyweds would have to 
forego a home, car, appliances. All- 
cash transactions would slow busi- 
ness to a crawl. Plant expansion 
would revert to the Stone Age. 
Elderly folks would have to rely on 
hoarding items of questionable 
safety. Roads, schools, bridges. . . 
what corporate body would invest in 
such bonds? Who could be found to 
administer estates or trust funds? 
How could such things even be 
created? 

We find it hard to imagine a 
modern-day community without 
banking. Our abundant economy is 
based on the service that banks, and 
only banks, provide. 


Y ovr bank is all things to your 
community — counselor, guardian, 
manager, executor, partner in plan- 
ning, wise friend, valued neighbor. 
But more, your bank is you. 

You and your colleagues, meeting 
and serving the public, add up to 
one total: Your Bank. The quality of 
the service you provide actually 
creates the mental picture people 
have of your bank. 

To you who have decided on a 
career in banking, this fact more 
than any other, can spell success. 
Service is your commodity. The 
quality of that service can assure 
the growth of your bank—and your 
career. 
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World Business and Banking 


P ost-Sputnik Pattern. Clearly a substantial increase in Federal spending will get under way 
this year for national defense, and a generous portion of the increase, one way or another, will find 
its way abroad, where the expectant free world awaits. There is a widespread belief in this country in 
the ability of the “almighty dollar’ to solve almost any problem, provided we spend enough fast enough. 


* * * 


A CAPITAL-HUNGRY FREE WORLD will turn to the Communists if we don’t come across, 
Secretary Dulles and President Eisenhower told us in their December report on the NATO meeting. In 
January the Administration published a compilation of Soviet Bloc aid to underdeveloped nations. The 
aim clearly is to soften opposition to increased appropriations for foreign aid. Experts take the Soviet 
aid record with a pinch of salt. Some observers think money buys more defense in the Strategic Air 
Command and guided missiles than when syphoned into India’s 5-year plan. 


* * * 


ADDING TO THE ATMOSPHERE OF EXCITEMENT caused by the sputniks have been the 
leaks on the Gaither Report and publication in January of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund study of 
national security. The CED meanwhile, financed by the Ford Foundation, has dumped into our laps 48 
papers gathered from “a galaxy of Free World notables,” telling us about our economic headaches in 
the next 20 years and what we should do about them. The headaches named in those papers are ‘foreign 
aid, inflation, and urban development . . . in that order,” CED reports. 

* * * 

AN EVER-BIGGER EXPORT-IMPORT BANK is in the cards. This supporter of U.S. export 
trade is most popular in trading circles. Last year Congress gave Eximbank five years more life with- 
out one dissenting vote. Now the Administration is seeking—and will get—another $2,000,000,000 for 
this bank without a quibble. That will give it in all, $7,000,000,000. Quite a sum for a baby that began 
in 1934 with only $11,000,000 and by 1940 reached $700,000,000. It will soon be 10 times the latter size. 


* * * 
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SAM WAUGH, former commercial banker and now Eximbank president, says he is encouraged 
at the way banks interested in foreign trade have participated in EIB loans. But for tight money condi- 
tions, they’d have done more of that. Others, too, have participated. American & Foreign Power got 
$25,000,000 each from Eximbank and Metropolitan Life for use in expanding generating capacity in seven 


Caribbean-area countries. 
* * * 


EXIMBANK MADE 88 LOANS totaling $468,397,000 in the last half of 1957 and on Decem- 
ber 31 had uncommitted authority totaling $519,000,000. What it now seeks—the $2-billion—is “enough 
to see us through the next three or four years,’ Mr. Waugh says. Collections are “very satisfactory.” 
The $500,000,000 credit to Britain swelled the fiscal 1957 volume to more than $1-billion. The other 
183 loans aggregated $566,000,000. Some were tiny. Eximbank lent $540 to finance a disc-plow 
export to Brazil. 

* * * 


BRITAIN STILL CAN DRAW $250,000,000 more under the 1957 Eximbank authorization, now 
due to expire in February. If the second half of the $500,000,000 authorization is not used by then, 
expect arrangements to prolong the authority. Meanwhile the UK has availed itself of the right to defer 
until next century the “British Loan’ payment that was due in December. And the UK has all of 
1958 in which to use the $738,500,000 IMF standby credit. Ever struggling to preserve the pound, 
Britain can use all the dollars it can get. Military goods is helping Britain too, without leaving so 
conspicuous a vapor trail of dollars. 

* * * 


THE IMF, LIKE THE EXIMBANK, has been having visitors. France, in a bad way financially, 
has sent over Jean Monnet because he knows his way around Washington. France would like another 
$262,500,000 lift from the World Fund and an easing of terms on its big debt to Eximbank. Last 
June France still owed Eximbank $859,000,000 on the $1,200,000,000 borrowed there since 1945. France 
also seeks EPU aid. 
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THE BUENOS AIRES ECONOMIC CONFERENCE DID US NO GOOD last year, even though 
we yielded on three things we had previously consistently opposed: We agreed to studies of an Inter- 
American common market, as an offset to the effects of that in Europe; basic raw materials prices 
and problems; and some sort of Inter-American bank or fund. But the conference “ambiente” was un- 
favorable. At a 3-weeks’ meeting the chief U. S. delegate, the Secretary of the Treasury, stayed only 
about three days. This was taken as an insult. Our number-two man was taken with the flu, so the 
U. S. was represented by its third-line delegate. Observers say it would have been far better had 
Mr. Anderson not gone to BA at all. 


* * 


WE JUST CAN’T WIN THERE, IT SEEMS. Argentina is miffed because we tied up Brazil in 
a 3-year wheat agreement, even though Argentina no longer can supply Brazil’s needs. Uruguay, too, 
is unhappy over our Public Law 480, irritated by our countervailing wool duty, angered by the reduc- 
tion in the duty on canned meat which we made and then refused to give. Far from all of Latin 
America’s woes, such as falling prices, internal economic and political disintegration, and dwindling ex- 
port markets, are made in U.S.A. But they find it easy to take it out on us. 


* * * 


PLENTY OF U. S. GUARANTY IS STILL BEHIND THE WORLD BANK. With the $150,000,- 
000 dollar bond flotation of January, the IBRD’s outstanding funded debt, including $200,000,000 of non- 
U. S. dollar obligations, totaled $1,408,000,000. This is well within the scope of the $3,175,000,000 U. S. 
subscription to the Bank’s capital, 20% of which we paid in at the start. Without our guaranty, IBRD 
financing would have been hamstrung from the beginning. Other than its paid-in capital and borrowings, 
the Bank’s lendable resources include $216,000,000 of accumulated earnings, $203,000,000 of accumulated 
repayments on loans to members, and $371,000,000 accumulated from portfolio sales. From all sources, 
therefore, the Bank has gathered $3.5-billion for reconstruction and development. 


* * * 


A EUROPEAN VIEW OF WORLD BUSINESS comes from Per Jacobsson, Swedish managing di- 
rector of the IMF. At the Fund’s annual meeting in September the outstanding subject of discussion was 
worldwide inflation. Today recession holds the stage. Europe, reports Dr. Jacobsson, does not fear the 


U. 8. is in for another 1930. Admittedly, our recession is reflected in severe drops in raw material prices. 
What does concern Europeans and others, Mr. Jacobsson reports, is the growing strength of protection- 
ism here. Protectionists are raising the unemployment cry in Washington. For the U. 8. to alter its 
commercial policy with the dip in the business cycle would be a disastrous blow to the western world, 
Mr. Jacobsson reports. 


* * * 


THE U. S. TREASURY’S NEW INTERNATIONAL CHIEF since December is a commercial 
banker, Tom B. Coughran, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. He succeeded—after a hiatus—Andrew 
Overby. Mr. Coughran is also U. S. Executive Director on the World Bank. His previous job was man- 
ager of the international banking department of the Bank of America, with which he was continuously 
connected since 1927. He was a director of the Bankers’ Association for Foreign Trade. In December 
he accompanied Secretary Anderson to the NATO meeting. 


* * * 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY IS A COLD WAR OF ITSELF in Washington: both trade and 
aid. Protectionism grows apace with deepening economic decline at home. Even internationalist states- 
men on the Hill become protectionist politicians when they see unemployment in their home states. 
The fight over renewal of the Trade Agreements authority of the Administration this year promises 
to be long and bitter. President Eisenhower wants the authority until 1963 both to lower import duties 
and “to raise duties to remedy threatened or actual serious injury to domestic industries”; and he 
wants to speed up the escape-clause process. 


* * 


ANY MOVE ON TARIFFS, UP OR DOWN, STEPS HARD ON SOMEONE’S TOES. When 
duties are lowered the lobbyists howl. When they are raised foreign countries yell. The fundamental 
dilemma is ever with us: Should we let foreign countries earn more of their way by selling goods here 
for dollars, or should we subsidize them? By and large since 1945 the latter course has seemed polit- 
ically the easiest. Voluntary oil import restrictions, wool tariffs, and our dumping of farm surpluses 
abroad in the guise of friendship have unpleasant and kaleidoscopic repercussions. This problem will 
not be solved or visibly eased in 1958, if ever. 
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Why Reserve Requirements 
Should Be Cut 


MURRAY G. LEE 


Dr. LEE is secretary of the Eco- 
nomic Policy Commission of the 
American Bankers Association and 
assistant director of the Department 
of Monetary Policy. 


Ow is the banking system to 
Hee up with the financing 

needs of our growing econ- 
omy? 

Until recently, little attention has 
been given to the financial implica- 
tions of economic growth. Events 
of the last few years have demon- 
strated that the credit requirements 
of a dynamic economy cannot al- 
ways be met without strain. In 
1956-57, current savings fell short 
of demands for long-term funds, and 
mounting demands for bank credit 


compelled banks to dip deeply into 
their secondary reserves in order to 
get funds to lend. 

The current mild recession may 
be expected to bring some tempo- 
rary abatement of credit demands. 
But the underlying long-term growth 
trend, based on population increase 
and technological advance, is still 
strong. There is a general expecta- 
tion that our nation will enjoy vigor- 
ous economic growth over the years 
ahead. 

In financing this growth, commer- 
cial banks will continue to play a 
vital role. Banking is a service in- 
dustry, existing to meet the credit 
needs of both the private and public 
sectors of the economy. Thus, the 
question of how it is to participate 


in economic expansion in the period 
ahead deserves special considera- 
tion. If banks are to keep pace with 
the rest of the economy, they will 
need to give increasing attention 
over the coming years to the prob- 
lems of banking structure, person- 
nel, lending policies and techniques, 
capital needs, and liquidity require- 
ments. Similarly, public policies af- 
fecting many aspects of banking 
will require reappraisal in the light 
of changing conditions. 

One particularly critical problem 
will be that of bank legal reserve 
requirements. Reserves are the base 
on which commercial banks can ex- 
tend their loans and investments. 
In order for banking to be effective 
in the forward momentum of the 
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economy, this base must be enlarged 
from time to time to support a 
gradually rising volume of bank 
credit and deposits and to enable 
panks to provide additional cur- 
rency. 

How is this enlargement to be 
prought about? In its study of mem- 
ber bank reserve requirements, pub- 
lished last year, A.B.A.’s Economic 
Policy Commission considered pos- 
sible ways of meeting this problem. 
It concluded that the best solution 
would be to reduce the reserve re- 
quirements percentages over a pe- 
riod of years. Simultaneously, vari- 
ous changes should be made in the 
reserves structure to eliminate in- 
equities and to put the requirements 
on a more logical basis. Eventually, 
the reserve backing for demand de- 
posits would be reduced to 10% for 
all member banks, regardless of lo- 
cation, with authority in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to vary the re- 
quirement within a range of 8 to 
12% under unusual conditions. The 
requirement for time deposits would 
be cut eventually to 2% and vault 
cash would be counted as part of 
legal reserves. These changes would 
be accomplished by steps over a pe- 
riod of years, with the timing left 
to the discretion of the Reserve au- 
thorities. The plan provides for a 
tentative 5-year target date for the 
accomplishment of the program. 


FR Agreement 


Various Federal Reserve spokes- 
men have indicated from time to 
time that they think reserve re- 
quirements are excessively high. As 
the chart on page 40 shows, the re- 
serve percentages ruled at much 
lower levels for many years down 
to 1936-37. They were doubled at 
that time to meet the inflationary 
threat posed by the huge excess re- 
Serves resulting from the gold in- 
flow after the devaluation of the 
dollar in 1933. Although the condi- 
tions which gave rise to this action 
have long since disappeared, the re- 
quirements still average about two- 
thirds higher than they did in 
1917-36. 

The legal reserves problem takes 
on particular significance when we 
consider the change that has taken 
place over the past decade in the 
liquidity position of the banking 
system. From the mid-1930’s down 
to a few years ago, banks had a 
surfeit of liquid assets. They could 
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A.B.A. President Urges Support for Plan 


lr has long been recognized that the present reserve provisions 
for Federal Reserve member banks are unfair and obsolete. Fur- 
thermore, it is clear that the reserve percentages in effect today 
are excessively high and that they will have to be reduced over 
the years ahead if the banks are to accommodate our economy's 
long-run growth needs for additional credit and money. 

The reserves plan published last year by A.B.A.’s Economic 
Policy Commission offers a sound and workable solution for these 
difficult problems. To my mind, it is one of the most constructive 
and forward-looking proposals which organized banking has put 
forward in many years... . 

I might add that the reserves project was undertaken with en- 
couragement of top Federal Reserve officials. In the past, one of 
the chief obstacles to reserve reform had been the difficulty of 
getting bankers themselves to agree on what should be done. The 
A.B.A. set out to design a plan which would be acceptable to 
bankers and would also clearly serve the best interests of the 
monetary managers and the general public. We believe that our 
plan meets those tests. It deserves the enthusiastic support of our 
entire membership. 

The Federal Reserve Board has had our plan under active 
study for some time. It can be said, I think, that Federal Reserve 
officials are in general agreement with us on many of the basic 
features of the plan. As yet, however, we have no official indication 
as to whether the Board will endorse our proposals or whether it 


will advance alternative proposals of its own. 

It is our earnest hope that the Federal Reserve will soon make 
known its views so that any points of disagreement may be ironed 
out and a suitable legislative proposal laid before the Congress at 


the earliest appropriate time... . 


—JosepH C. WELMAN, president of the American Bankers 
Association, speaking at the National Credit Conference 


easily meet increased loan demands 
by drawing down their secondary 
reserves. 

This situation has now changed. 
From the end of 1945 to mid-1957, 
commercial banks increased their 
loans by $67-billion. Holdings of 
Governments were reduced by $34- 
billion in the same period, and the 
reduction was heavily concentrated 
in the shorter maturities. As a re- 
sult, loan-deposit ratios rose to the 
highest levels since the early 1930’s 
and liquidity ratios declined sharply. 


Loans at Liquidity's Expense 


In sum, rising loan demands have 
been accommodated largely at the 
expense of a decline in bank liquid- 
ity. Obviously, this trend cannot 
continue indefinitely. If loans are to 
expand over the coming years, the 
funds will have to be supplied in 
some other way than by continued 
depletion of secondary reserves. In 


fact, banks will need to increase 
their secondary reserves as the scale 
of banking operations expands. 

The conclusion seems inescapable, 
therefore, that if commercial banks 
are to do an aggressively realistic 
job in financing economic growth, 
they will need more liquid resources. 

It is impossible, of course, to say 
just how great an expansion of bank 
loans will be needed over the next 
five or ten years. It can certainly 
be said, however, that as output ex- 
pands the demands of all types of 
borrowers for bank credit will rise 
too. Between 1946 and 1956, the 
nation’s total output of goods and 
services — Gross National Product 
expressed in constant 1947 dollars— 
rose 42%. In the same period, com- 
mercial bank loans rose nearly 


250%. Clearly, if output continues 

to rise at anything like the “normal” 

rate of about 3% a year, loan vol- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 146) 
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Major Step Taken Toward 


Automatic Handling of Checks 


the future—a check which can 

be sorted, proved, and posted 
in the bank automatically — has 
taken definite shape with the an- 
nouncement that the Technical Com- 
mittee on Mechanization of Check 
Handling of the Bank Management 
Commission of the American Bank- 
ers Association has made its recom- 
mendations on the location and ar- 
rangement of magnetic ink encoding 
along the bottom of checks. With 
this announcement, only the type 
font to be used in the encoding re- 
mains to be established before a 
fully standardized system for en- 
coding checks will have been pro- 
posed to the business machine manu- 
facturers. 

Member banks of the A.B.A. are 
given details of the recommendation 
in a report entitled “Location and 
Arrangement of Magnetic Ink Char- 
acters for the Common Machine 
Language on Checks” from the Com- 
mission’s Technical Committee, 
along with an explanatory letter 
from Harold E. Randall, chairman 


Tex appearance of the check of 


of the Commission and vice presi- 
dent and comptroller, The First 
National Bank of Boston. John A. 
Kley, executive vice-president, The 
County Trust Company, White 
Plains, New York, is chairman of 
the Technical Committee which pre- 
pared the report. 

The new recommendation ad- 
vances the program of the A.B.A. to 
set up a standardization system of 
encoding checks for automation so 
that banks using automatic machin- 
ery made by one manufacturer can 
process checks from banks using 
equipment made by other firms. The 
final style of character shape will be 
decided by the manufacturers them- 
selves. 

Up until the time the A.B.A. un- 
dertook its program, the various 
business machine firms interested in 
the field were conducting research 
with different check coding methods. 
(“Coding” refers to the way in 
which such information as_ the 
bank’s A.B.A. transit number, the 
customer’s account number, and the 
amount of the check are put on the 


check itself in a form that can be 
“read’”’ by machine.) 

The A.B.A.’s first step in stand- 
ardizing the coding method to be 
used by all machine manufacturers 
was to announce, after extensive 
studies, that “magnetic ink char- 
acter recognition” had been chosen 
and approved as the “common ma- 
chine language.’ This meant that 
the banking business was request- 
ing all electronic machinery for au- 
tomatic check handling, regardless 
of manufacturer, to be able to read 
and process checks encoded with 
Arabic figures printed in magnetic 
ink. 

This past spring, the A.B.A. 
recommended that the proposed cod- 
ing be placed adjacent to and along 
the bottom edge of each check. 

Both of these previous recon- 
mendations have already been 
agreed upon by the various machine 
firms. 

The following are the specific 
recommendations of the Technical 
Committee pertaining to the items 
to be encoded on a check, the num- 


TECHNICAL COMMITTEE—Seated, left to right, Messrs. Kolb, Randall, Kley, Zipf; standing, left to right, Messrs. Hinkel, 


Shipley, Erickson, Corey, Miller 
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per of digits allotted to each item, 
and the sequence of the information 
to be encoded. 


Specific Recommendations 


1. The minimum check length 
compatible with the system shall be 

2. For all checks that are to be en- 
coded, regardless of size, the point 
of reference from which to mea- 
sure for the printing of any infor- 
mation field shall be the right edge. 

3. Placement of Common Machine 
Language characters: 


a. On all checks except 80-column 
punch card checks: (1) Both pre- 
printed and post-printed characters 
shall be confined within a horizontal 
band 14,” wide extending horizon- 
tally across the check. (2) The 
space between the bottom of the 
band and the bottom edge of the 
check shall be 14”. 

b. On 80-column punch card 
checks: (1) Post-printed within a 
1,” band, which band is located 
4” above the bottom edge of the 
punch card, the same as a 3-a above. 
(2) Pre-printed below the 9’s 
punched hole position to avoid the 
negation of significant information 
by punched holes. (The bottom of 
the 9’s punched hole is 3/16” from 
the bottom edge of the punched 
card. ) 

(Note: Machine manufacturers 
have indicated a desire to reserve 
an area above the band, which shall 
be free of any other magnetic ink 
imprinting, to facilitate accuracy 
and reduce the possibility of rejec- 
tion. The exact dimension of this 
area is now being studied and its 
determination will be announced as 
soon as it is established. ) 

4, The Common Machine Lan- 
guage shall always be printed within 
the 6” overall dimension from the 
right edge regardless of size of 
check. 

5. The length of the reserved area 
shall be divided into 48 space alloca- 
tions 14%” in width. 

6. Upon the basis of the fore- 
going, the sequence of information 
(from right to left) shall be: 


a. Amount. (1) It shall contain 
(a) 10 digits of numeric informa- 
tion. (b) Identical symbols (‘start- 
stop”) indicating the beginning and 
the ending of the amount field. Both 
of the “start-stop” symbols shall 
always be printed as part of the 
amount field. (2) It shall be located 
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LOCATION AND ARRANGEMENT OF 
MAGNETIC INK CHARACTERS ON CHECKS 


j Reing studied as an area in which magnetic 
ink printing other than Common Machine 
ULanguage characters should not appear 


ABA, 
ROUTING TRANSIT , 
1 SYMBOL NUMBER 


8 Digits, 2 Symbols, 
1 Hyphen 
11/8ths 


yor 80-column punch card checks, 
pre-printed encoded characters shall 
appear below the position 


at least 44”, but not more than 3%”, 
from the right edge of the check. 

b. Account Number and Transac- 
tion Codes. It shall be reserved for 
the exclusive use of the drawee bank 
and shall contain a total of nineteen 
14” spaces. Such spaces are defined 
for all systems and machine con- 
cepts as including digits, ‘“start- 
stop” symbols, and a minimum of 2 
spaces for printing tolerance be- 
tween pre-printing and post-print- 
ing. The arrangement of this infor- 
mation will be transaction codes to 
the right and account number to the 
left. 

c. Transit Number-Routing Sym- 
bol. It shall contain (1) 4 digits— 
prefix (a) Par banks—routing sym- 
bol. (Preceded by a 0 where only 3 
digits.) (b) Nonpar banks — state 
prefix number preceded by 90. (2) 
1 separation symbol (a hyphen) 
(3) 4 digits—suffix. Bank transit 
number including non - significant 
digits. (4) 2 identical symbols 
(‘‘start-stop”) to indicate the be- 
ginning and the end of the transit 
number-routing symbol field. (a) 
The left edge of the last such sym- 
bol indicating the end of the field 
shall be no more than 534” but no 
less than 554” from the right edge 
reference point. 


Space Allocations 


To summarize, the information 
reference from the right edge 
(lower) shall contain as a maximum 
the following space allocations: 

Spaces 

3 Tolerance 

12 Amount 
(Including “start-stop” sym- 
bols, which shall always be 
printed as part of the 
amount field.) 


19 Digits 
19/8ths 


exclusive use of the drawee 


' 

' This area shall be reserved ix the 
ink 


ACCOUNT NUMBER & 
TRANSACTION CODES 


The encoded characters illustrated above 
do not represent the finalized shapes 


19 Reserved for the exclusive use 
of drawee banks—for ac- 
count number, transaction 
codes, printing tolerance, 
“start-stop” symbol, etc. 

11 Transit number-routing symbol 
field, including ‘“start-stop” 
symbols. 

3 Tolerance (6” check) 

48 Total 

In his letter, Mr. Randall states: 
“The finalization of the location and 
arrangement of this coded area of 
the check is a long step forward to- 
ward the completion of this automa- 
tion program as applied to check 
handling and permits check printers 
and banks to redesign their check 
formats in preparation for automa- 
tion. 

“There has been considerable in- 
terest by many bankers in account 
numbering and check imprinting in 
contemplation of automation. Our 
Committee will very shortly publish 
a report on that subject.” 


The Committee 

Members of the Technical Com- 
mittee, in addition to Mr. Kley, are: 

Herbert R. Corey, vice president, 
The First National Bank of Boston; 
L. A. Erickson, vice president, First 
National City Bank of New York; 
David H. Hinkel, assistant secre- 
tary, First National Bank of Chi- 
cago; Raymond C. Kolb, assistant 
vice president, Mellon National Bank 
and Trust Company, Pittsburgh; Ed- 
ward T. Shipley, auditor, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina; A. R. Zipf, 
vice president, Bank of America 
N.T. & S.A., San Francisco; and 
Melvin C. Miller, deputy manager, 
A.B.A., New York, secretary. 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


Your Audit and Control 


IGHT fundamental audit and con- 
trol procedures for all banks, 
suggested by Charles Z. Meyer, vice- 
president and comptroller, The First 
National Bank of Chicago, are: 

(1) Everybody’s work—including 
the chief executive officer’s — must 
be subject to review. There should 
be no “sacred cows” whose actions 
are above scrutiny. 

(2) No one person should be per- 
mitted to handle any transaction 
completely, from its beginning to 
completion. 

(3) Duties should be strictly seg- 
regated and periodically rotated 
wherever practicable. 

(4) The bookkeeping functions 
should be segregated, to the greatest 
possible extent, from the handling 
of cash and securities. 

(5) Dual control should be used. 

(6) Every officer and employee 
must take a vacation away from the 
bank, for a minimum of two con- 
secutive weeks, if possible. 

(7) Again, wherever possible, an- 
other’s work should be examined 
and verified. Thus an officer who 
does not sign drafts on correspon- 
dent banks should reconcile the cor- 
respondent bank account, and should 
trace outstanding items. 

(8) Review salaries. Make certain 
they are adequate for the job and 
that each employee’s living is not 
out of line with what he receives. 


Smaller Banks’ Audit Difficulties 


In developing good audit and con- 
trol systems, Mr. Meyer points out, 
smaller banks have more difficulties 
than do larger banks. 

“There is a tendency for one per- 
son to handle all phases of a trans- 
action because it is often more effi- 
cient. Guard against this tendency. 
Then, too, the relative costs of ade- 
quate controls loom larger to the 
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smaller bank, but you must have 
adequate audit control and its cost 
is a necessary cost of doing busi- 
ness. Also, the constant daily con- 
tact with everyone else in a small 
bank undoubtedly leads to over- 
confidence in the strength of char- 
acter which we presume our associ- 
ates possess. .. .” 

In banks having three or more 
employees, one officer or senior em- 
ployee should be designated as con- 
trol officer; he should supervise the 
auditing, using the help of others if 
desirable. 

A bank with eight or more em- 
ployees not only should have a con- 
trol officer but efforts should be 
made to segregate the duties so 
that a full-time auditor can be ap- 
pointed when conditions warrant. 


The Good Control Officer 


If the control officer is haphazard, 
controls will be administered hap- 
hazardly. If he is meticulous and 
intelligent (assuming he has know- 
how), controls will be adequate. 
Courage is essential. All irregulari- 
ties must be reported to the direc- 
tors. The good auditor also needs 
imagination and initiative, and he 
should have an inquiring mind. 
Some of the finest auditors are 
women with general bank experience 
and part-time duties as stenograph- 
ers. 

Mr. Meyer told a meeting of bank 
correspondents: 

“Tf all minor irregularities in pro- 
cedure are reported to one person, 
other than an operating officer or 
employee, he may be able to piece 
together information which will stop 
losses before they become serious. 
Naturally, any method other than a 
full time auditor does not cover the 
executive officers as it should. Never- 
theless, an audit and control pro- 


cedure may be established in any 
size institution. It will be of great 
assistance not only from the view- 
point of prevention of defalcations, 
of which there are recorded about 33 
different kinds, but also in the im- 
provement of accounting efficiency. 


Division of Work 

“In arriving at a fairly successful 
system of running audits, it is pos- 
sible to offset the work of each in- 
dividual by a control through an- 
other individual. In other words, no 
teller should have the opportunity 
to handle the ledgers of his own de- 
partment. Exchange and collection 
tellers should not have the opportu- 
nity to reconciling bank accounts, 
nor should officers handling security 
transactions that are accounted for 
through the disposition of proceeds 
through correspondent bank ac- 
counts. 

“No commercial or savings book- 
keeper should be allowed to run the 
general ledger. If this division of 
the work is so arranged for protec- 
tion, the added element of surprise 
in switching the work of individuals 
at various times without any notice 
is one of the strongest protective 
features in any preventive pro- 
gram.” 


Closed Circuit TV 


“More Efficient Banking Via 
Closed-Circuit TV” is the title of a 
brochure prepared by the Broadcast 
and TV Equipment Department of 
Radio Corporation of America. It 
contains details on types and uses 
of this equipment for numerous 
banking services. Copies are avail- 
able on letterhead request from the 
RCA department mentioned, Build- 
ing 15-1, Camden, N. J. 
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A Survey by the New York State Bankers 


Association Shows 


Bill Collecting Services — 33% Profitable 


SURVEY by the New York State 

Bankers Association shows that 
265 bill collecting services provided 
by 157 member banks are, in gen- 
eral, 33% profitable. 

The association’s study revealed 
that 149 banks do not offer the ser- 
vice, but the number that do has in- 
creased 50% since 1942 when the 
previous study was made. At that 
time 25% of the reporting banks 
were receiving payments of tele- 
phone, water, gas and electricity 
bills. 

“In addition to the above ser- 
vices,” says the New York State 
Banker, ‘‘the current study discloses 
that collections for hospital services 
and such miscellaneous receipts as 
taxes, fire insurance premiums, de- 
partment store bills, domestic fuel 
and oil charges, community dona- 
tions, and sales finance and small 
loan company payments are also be- 
ing provided.” 


However, nearly 25% of the 265 
services are being furnished at a 
loss, and nearly a third are on a 
break-even basis. 

“Put in another fashion,” says 
the association’s paper, “55% of all 
the bill collecting services rendered 
by member banks are either at a 
loss or at cost. When taking into 
consideration the fact that on 10% 
of all services reported, banks did 
not indicate whether they showed a 
profit, loss or break-even, only 33% 
of all bill collecting services were 
profitable.” 

There is a wide variation in rate 
of charge, methods of collection and 
remittance. 


“That the service is rendered 
largely on a loss or break-even basis 
also strongly suggests that adequate 
cost analysis may not have been re- 
sorted to in arriving at the rates and 
procedures. It is interesting to note, 
for instance, that in only 47 cases 
have the services been rendered 
where a compensating balance has 
been shown. 
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“Other findings of interest de- 
veloped by the survey show that it 
is the general practice of banks to 
remit collection proceeds daily. A 
small percentage of the services are 
remitted for weekly (7%) while 
25% of collections are remitted on 
a monthly or longer basis.” 


By far the most common service 
is the handling of gas and electric 
payments—104 of the 157 banks do 
this. Seventy accept telephone pay- 
ments, 37 handle hospital payments. 
Water bills are paid by 23, while 31 
offer special services such as pay- 
ment of tax and insurance bills. 


of Principles 


Some banks offer all the services, 
others one or more, for a total of 
265. 


Book of Forms 


“Modern Banking Forms,” a 980- 
page book containing more than 450 
specimens, has been published by 
The Banking Law Journal of Bos- 
ton, Mass. Eighty-five banks con- 
tributed material, which includes 
forms on bank organization and 
mergers, Federal Reserve and FDIC 
requirements, dealer and trust re- 
ceipt financing, safe deposit agree- 
ments, foreign banking, loans, con- 
ditional sales contracts, savings. 


Between Banke and Meanie Concerns.” . 
8 of conduct in handling routine and special 
two fundamentals: CONSIDERATENESS and CONFIDENCE. 


oi The first and cardinal principle in the exchange of credit rae ey 
tion is absolute respect for the confidential nature of inquiries and : 
replies and of the identities of inquirers and sources. : 

(2) Written inquiries should be by direct communication, manually and 


responsibly signed and should correctly give name and address of 


the subject of inquiry. When an inquiry is made in person or by 

_ telephone the inquirer should satisfactorily identify himself. 
(8) Every inquiry should indicate specifically: Amount involved, reason, 
- terms, availability of other background information, and whether 
source was given as reference. If inquirer’s bank is used the subject’s 
bank of account should be named if known. When multiple bank 
inquiries are made, it should be so stated, and if to banks in the 


same locality their names given. 


(4) File revisions should be undertaken only when necessary, and such 
inquiries should contain an expression of experience if appropriate. 
(5) When inquiries are made on behalf of third parties it should be 
clearly stated but the identity of the other party must not be dis- 


~ without permission. 


(6) Replies should be prompt. If written they should be manually and 
responsibly signed, and as complete as possible, consistent, however, 
*. with the amount and nature of the inquiry. Specific questions should 


be answered if practicable. 


(7). Ff confidential nature of relationship with subject prevents dis- 
-elosure’of desired information, answers should so state. 
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MOBILE BANKING Takes Off in 


The FDIC’s Conditions Are Clear and Rigid 


OBILE banking—the rendering 
M of general banking services in 

motor vehicles —has finally 
got an official nod from the Federal 
bank supervisory agencies. After 
consultation with the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Comptroller of 
the Currency, the FDIC has author- 
ized banks in Puerto Rico to engage 
in mobile banking under certain def- 
inite conditions. In this way banking 
services are being brought to Puerto 
Rican communities which have not 
heretofore had them. FDIC regards 
mobile banking as a temporary ex- 
pedient, pending the opening of nor- 
mal unit or branch banks in the com- 
munities concerned. Mobile banking 
seems to be peculiarly well adapted 


to the needs of Puerto Rico, but, 
now that the ice has been broken, 
any state or territory of the U. S. 
that can show equivalent needs and 
will meet the conditions laid down 
by the FDIC in the Puerto Rican 
case should be able to have mobile 
banks. 

Under FDIC policy a sine qua non 
is that the state or territory must 
have on its statute books a law 
specifically authorizing mobile bank- 
ing. Although, in the past, several 
state banking authorities have ex- 
pressed the view that state law in 
their jurisdiction does not prohibit 
mobile banking, the FDIC’s condi- 
tion is clear and rigid. Before FDIC 
—the only Federal agency having 


What Mobile Banking Is and Isn’t 


AS used today, the term “mobile banking” should not connote 
anything like the “saddleback banking” of the early 19th Century, 
when peripatetic bankers issued banknotes from horseback and 
had no fixed address where the holder could get those notes re- 
deemed. 

Nor should the term be confused by applying it to the delivery 
of payroll money and the collection of deposits by the bank at the 
customer’s address rather than on banking premises. An armored 
car is not a “mobile bank” if it is engaged merely in transporting 
money, checks, or securities from one place to another. 

“Mobile banking” implies the rendering of a rounded banking 
business, including both acceptance of deposits and the making 
of loans from branch banking quarters which are housed in a 
vehicle which travels on an announced schedule and stops for the 
conduct of banking business at stated times and places and for 
stated intervals; and which returns to a permanent banking head- 
quarters or branch. 

The “mobile bank” is permitted to do no banking business of 
any kind en route between scheduled stops. 

The FDIC emphasizes that mobile banking should not be re- 
sorted to solely as a means of receiving deposits from an isolated 
community. FDIC expects a mobile bank to tender any community 
it serves all needed banking services: personal loans; at least the 
receiving of applications for mortgage loans; and other types of 
services for which there might be a demand. 


supervision of local Puerto Rican 
banks—would give its consent to the 
inauguration of mobile banking ser- 
vices to the general public, Puerto 
Rico had to amend its banking 
statutes.* An appropriate amend- 
ment, drafted in the FDIC, was 
adopted in June 1956. The amend- 
ment reads as follows: 


With the written approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of Puerto 
Rico any bank may establish and 
operate a mobile branch for the pur- 
pose of exercising those of its facili- 
ties as will enable it to provide that 
type of banking service in _ those 
places and at those hours and days 
set in each week, as may be author. 
ized thereto. The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall not authorize the op- 
eration of more than one mobile 
branch in each municipality. No au- 
thorization or permit shall be granted 
to continue operation of a mobile 
branch in any place within a mv- 
nicipality where a bank or a fixed 
branch is heretofore located and do- 
ing business or may hereafter be 
authorized and may start doing busi- 
ness. As soon as the Secretary of 
the Treasury of Puerto Rico receives 
written application from any bank to 
establish a branch, he shall make 
such investigations as he may deem 
necessary to ascertain whether the 
opening of such branch will be of 
public benefit, and whether such bank 
has capital sufficient for the estab- 
lishment of such branch. 


The first Puerto Rican bank to 
avail itself of the above amendment 
was the Banco Popular de Puerto 
Rico. Its banco rodante service was 
initiated in November 1957, in the 
presence of the FDIC board mem- 
bers and others, at Guaynabo, where, 
as at other places on its route, the 
bank-on-wheels will be open for busi- 
ness for a specified hour each busi- 
ness day, under an aluminum canopy 
adjacent to the city hall. In that 


* Puerto Rican branches of U. S. banks are 
regulated by the Federal Reserve. 
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Low Gear 


The mobile bank of Banco 
Popular de Puerto Rico 


position the mobile bank will have 
telephone and power connections. 
While the Banco Popular has been 
assigned only a limited area, in which 
it alone will operate mobile banks, 
other areas are being assigned to 
other banks. In Banco Popular’s 
area, towns other than Guaynabo 
will receive mobile banking services 
at scheduled intervals. 

The mobile units are permitted to 
do banking business only at desig- 
nated locations, dates, and hours. 
They are not permitted to do busi- 
ness en route from one place to 
another. And they must return to 
the home office on schedule. In 
Puerto Rico this new system brings 
banking services into communities 
which have not previously enjoyed 
them. Since in any area not more 
than one bank is permitted to oper- 
ate mobile units, there is no possi- 
bility of a bank raiding a competing 
bank’s territory. 


Basis: Community Need 


FDIC’s limitation of only one mo- 
bile bank per community is pred- 
icated on community needs rather 
than the prevention of one bank 
from raiding another’s territory. If 
services to a community would be 
profitable for two mobile units then, 
FDIC holds, the community in all 
probability is entitled to permanent 
branch facilities. FDIC contemplates 
that mobile banking will be resorted 
to only until such time as the com- 


At the inauguration of the mobile bank 
are shown, left to right: FDIC Chair- 
man Jesse Wolcott; Neil Greensides, 
chief of the FDIC’s Division of Examin- 
ation; Erle Cocke, FDIC director and 
former A.B.A. president; Comptroller 
of the Currency Ray M. Gidney; Phil 
Lods, FDIC Supervising Examiner, New 
York District; Teodoro Moscoso, di- 
rector of the Puerto Rican Economic 
Development Administration; and Ra- 
fael Carrién, chairman of the Banco 
Popular de Puerto Rico 
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munity can support a permanent 
branch office. 

Limited forms of mobile banking 
appeared in Puerto Rico prior to 
1957. In 1951 Banco Popular was 
permitted to use buses for banking 
services at Fort Buchanan and the 
San Juan Naval Base. Some years 
earlier the San Juan branch of the 
National City Bank of New York 
used an armored truck to collect 
deposits in the countryside beyond 
the San Juan metropolitan area, al- 
though this was not full mobile 


banking as herein defined. Custom- 
ers were thus enabled to place de- 
posits in a slot in the side of the 
truck, for later verification and cred- 
iting at the permanent branch office. 

FDIC’s authorization of mobile 
banking in Puerto Rico has been 
granted for two years, subject to 
review. Apparently FDIC does not 
consider mobile banking desirable as 
a permanent institution. Where mo- 
bile banking reveals in a community 
a definite need for banking services, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 151) 
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He Has Produced 3,000 Promotion Piece 


A Banker’s Half Century 
of Ad Writing 


FRED E. SMITH 


THE author of these reminiscences has been a 
banker since 1894, when he was 10 years old. For 
the past half century—the span of this magazine’s 
life—he has written the advertisements and pro- 
motion material of the Norway National Bank, 
Norway, Maine, of which he is vice-president and 
cashier. 

BANKING met Mr. Smith in this way: He sent 
to the A.B.A. Advertising Department, as curi- 
osities, two scrapbooks containing ads he had 
produced, beginning in 1906. Even a quick glance 
at the old clippings showed that the writer had 
the good adman’s ability not only to get his 


reader’s attention but to persuade prospects to 
become customers. The copy sold such services 
as bank money orders, deposits by mail, trustee- 
ship, checking accounts, travelers checks, and in- 
vestment advice. 

The tone of the ads was impressive; they 
contrasted sharply with the stodgy announcements 
typical of bank advertising 50 years ago. Mr. 
Smith met his rural public on its own ground; his 
ads.were homey, sincere, convincing, relaxed. So 
we suggested that he tell us—and our readers— 
how he’s been doing it all these years. Here’s his 
story. 


necessary, so here goes. My 

father became cashier of The 
Norway National Bank in 1872 and 
was associated with it until 1929. My 
own experience is unique in one 
respect, I believe, for I worked in 
that bank when 10 years old. I 
could write legibly at that age, and 
in 1894 was put to work Saturdays 
and vacations listing in a bound 
book the particulars of each check 
payable “away.” We did not have 
the number system, so the full name 
of each bank was inscribed. The 
Boston Ledger was in vogue; the 
only machine we used was an old 
Smith Premier double keyboard 
typewriter. Banking was a pen and 
ink operation. Fortunately we did 
have rubber stamps! 

Upon graduation from Bowdoin 
College in 1906 I commenced work- 
ing regularly for The Norway 
National Bank. I do not know 
whether the bank advertised prior 
to that time; but the few banks that 
did advertise were in the cities, 
generally, and their copy as a rule 
followed a set pattern: the bank 
mame, names of officers, and some- 
times a short stereotyped sentence. 


G%oe background seems to be 
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An Ad That Brought in $50,000 


My ads at the beginning were 
rather sketchy. I recall in particular 
one addressed to farmers, suggesting 
that they deposit their sweet corn 
checks and open a checking account. 
As a result our deposits increased 
$50,000, a stupendous sum to us. 


This snapshot was taken. last summer 
at Bowdoin College where Mr. Smith 
was graduated in 1906 


For many years this was an agri- 
cultural community, and our adver- 
tising was addressed largely to the 
farmers. One of our media was the 
Farmer’s Almanac; we mailed 1,000 
copies a year to a selected list of 
prospects and customers. 

When banks were permitted to 
have savings departments we adver- 
tised for savings and found to our 
dismay that we were doing an 
excellent job of increasing the de- 
posits of the local savings bank! 
People just wouldn’t believe that a 
national bank could accept savings 
deposits. It really took years to get 
the message across. We now use 
pictures of the bank in our adver- 
tising. 

When we were allowed to exercise 
trust powers we went after the 
business vigorously and in a few 
years had a number of wills in our 
vaults in which the bank was named 
executor, and in some cases trustee. 
We purchased our advertising from 
the Harvey Blodget Company in 
St. Paul; its slogan was “The Bank’s 
Best Prospects Are Its Own Cus- 
tomers.” It’s interesting to note 
today that that point of view is 
recognized in bank advertising. 

We used few gimmicks in the 
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THE LARGE YIELD OF 


means that the farmers will receive large 
sums of money in payment. Probably a 
share of this will be paid out in a 
short time and there is no safer place to 
keep it and no better way to pay it out 
than by opening a checking account in 


| 
Norway National Bank, 


NWorway, Me. 


The check serves as a receipt. There 
ie no danger of loss by fire or theft. You 
can always make the correct change. 
You ae always obtain cash at the bank. 

is nothing complicated or hard to 
understand in keeping a bank account. 
When you receive your checks for apples 
and sweet corn, callin and let us con- 
vince you that it is for your interest and 
profit to open an account with us. 


3@ Thirty-five years of successful ser- | 
vice to depositors, 


This ad of 1908 increased the bank’s 
deposits by $50,000 


early days, but I recall that when 
we did use them they went over 
big. People had leisure. Rural free 
delivery was comparatively new, 
automobiles were pesky machines 
that scared our horses, telephones 
were few. There was time to read 
ads; today, with so many things 
to divert attention, we’re fortunate 
if a small percentage of readers 
looks at our efforts. 


Formula for Good Ads 


I early came to the conclusion 
that the man who produces the 
advertisements should put himself 
in the place of Mr. John Q. Public 
and ask himself, first, “Would I 
glance at it?”, second, “Would I 
read it enough to get the message?”’’, 
and finally, “Does it engage my in- 
terest to the extent that I act upon 
it?” I have followed that line of 
reasoning ever since. 

Advertising, of course, has changed 
tremendously. When I started writ- 
ing ads, banks paid 4% interest on 
savings and we directed our appeal 
to “Save for your old age.” The 
working man rarely entered the 
bank; now he earns big pay and 
comes in frequently. Our early ads 
were directed, rather, to the busi- 
nessman, the man of means, and the 
Prosperous farmer. It wasn’t until 
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World War I that the big increase 
in depositors and deposits took place 
—and it still continues. 

I remember that in 1906 the 
farmezs who lived only three to six 
miles outside the village would not 
accept checks. The town’s wealthy 
businessman, who bought their ani- 
mals and produce, had to pay cash. 
Overcoming the prejudice was a slow 
process. 

In those days competition between 
banks was far different than today. 
In a sense we waited for the public 
to recognize us and to ask for the 
privilege of doing business with us. 
The advertising reflected that atti- 
tude to a great extent. Later, when 
competition quickened, bank adver- 
tising became really warm and in- 
viting. 


How Many Has He Written? 


How many ads have I written? 
Well, my answer must be a wild 
guess. But I'll estimate that up to 
1929 I surely wrote more than 1,200, 
and since 1929, due to the increase 
in media, I’ve probably done more 
than 1,500. Adding letters and pam- 
phlets brings the grand total to 
nearly 3,000 pieces. 

I try to keep a balance in the ser- 
vices advertised. Each week the ad 
covers a different one. At present 


BANKING BY MAIL 


Did you ever think of the value and 
and convenience that a bank account 
affords? Instead of keeping your 
money at home and risking its loss by 
fire or theft deposit it in the 


Norway National Bank 
of Norway, Maine 


where its safety is guaranteed. We 
would be pleased any time to confer or 
correspond with any one in regard to 
opening an socount with us. 

tive yours of service 
‘to depositors. 


This one appeared in 1907 


we stress savings because, like most 
banks, we need them so we can take 
care of loan applications. 

We are advertising our trust ser- 
vices with very good results. The 
public —in Norway, at least — ap- 
pears more receptive to the thought 
of making wills and naming the 
bank executor and trustee. We have 
so many services that at times I 
wish for more newspaper space and 
for personal solicitors to call them 
to the public’s attention! 


Travelers’ Cheques of the 
American Bankers’ 
Association. 


Membership: 


10,000 Banks and Bankers. 


Money being every traveler’s first necessity, it is extremely 
important that his funds be in a form which is at once . 


Here’s a remind- 
er of an old serv- 
ice. The adver- 
tisement appear- 


ed in 1909 . tional Money.” 


THE SAFEST, MOST AVAILABLE, MOST 
CONVENIENT AND MOST ECONOMICAL. 


“These cheques fulfill all the requirements, and constitute 
what has been appropriately called ‘“The Perfect Interna- 


These cheques eliminate vexatious delays, inconvenience and 
embarrassment to travelers in obtaining funds in all foreign 


countries and in all parts of the United States. 


Readily 


cashed at full face value by Banks, Railroads, Steamshi 
Companies. Hotels and Stores throughout the world, they do 


not wire 


mal introduction and are 


tfectly safe. 


A booklet fully describing these cheques will be sent on 
BUY THEM FROM 


RWAY NATIONAL BANK 


“of Norway, Maine. 
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Some Interpretations of 


The Bad-Debt 


Reserve Formula 


This article is the third in a series 
on the subject of tax matters of 
interest to banks. These articles 
are being prepared in Washington 
by BANKING’S correspondent in the 
Capital. 


AVING explained the general 
H form and operation of the In- 

ternal Revenue Service’s ad- 
ministrative formula for bad-debt re- 
serves of commercial banks and trust 
companies, we are now ready to 
turn to interpretations and clarifi- 
cations which have become available 
from time to time. These apply to 
a wide variety of questions which 
banks have submitted to the Service, 
or to Tax Court. Various of the 
questions and answers are presented 
below in condensed form. 


Permission to Adopt 
Reserve Method 


Q. Once granted permission to 
adopt the reserve method, must a 
bank do so? 

A. No. 

Q. How long prior to the close 
of the taxable year must a bank 
apply for a change to the reserve 
method to become effective for that 
year ? 

A. Thirty days. 


Bookkeeping 


Q. Must the bad-debt reserve be 
shown on the books or merely in the 
balance sheets filed with the tax 
return? 
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A. It should be shown on the books 
or records on a basis consistent with 
the returns. 

Q. Must an addition to the reserve 
be made on the books by the end 
of the year to which it applies, this 
being difficult particularly where do- 
mestic or foreign branches are in- 
volved ? 

A. Ordinarily the amounts de- 
ducted and the reserve shown in the 
returns should be placed on the 
books as soon as practicable after 
the close of the taxable year. 

Q. Should the bad-debt reserve be 
shown on the books as a contingency 
reserve or a valuation reserve? 

A. Being designed for a potential 
loss, the reserve should not be treat- 
ed as part of capital; it should not 
be set up as a reserve for contingen- 
cies. Federal supervisory authori- 
ties in their call reports treat it as 
a valuation reserve, requiring its de- 
duction from loans and discounts 
with a corresponding reduction in 
the undivided profits account. 


First-year Privilege 

Q. When a bank adopts the reserve 
method and computes its allowable 
addition to reserve for the first year. 
may it also deduct loans written off 
during that year? 

A. Yes. 


Computing Experience 
Factor 

Q. If the 20-year average loss ratio 
is computed on the basis of total net 
losses related to total loans, may the 


bank later switch to a ratio based 
upon an average of the percentages 
for each of the 20 years concerned? 
Or vice versa? 

A. The bank may select either 
method at the outset, but thereafter 
may not change the basis. 

Q. Should recoveries be allocated 
to the year in which the loan was 
charged off? 

A. No. Recoveries should be taken 
into account during the year of their 
receipt. 

Q. May losses not in the nature 
of bad debts be counted in comput- 
ing the experience factor? 

A. No. 

Q. May a bank using the reserve 
method substitute for its actual ex- 
perience factor a higher ratio be- 
cause of a change in management 
and the adoption of a more liberal 
loan policy? 

A. No. 

Q. In computing the bank’s ex- 
perience factor should account be 
taken of bad debts which, although 
allowable, were not actually allowed 
as well as of recoveries with respect 
thereto? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If in a given tax year loans 
of a type regularly carried happen 
to be entirely absent on December 
31, must a bank using the 20-year 
formula recompute its experience 
factor by eliminating all such loans 
from prior years’ experience tables? 

A. If such loans have been part 
of the regular business of the bank, 
no recomputation is called for. 
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Merger, Consolidation or 
Transfer of Assets 


Q. If a bank merges, consolidates 
with, or takes over all the assets 
and liabilities of a second bank and 
carries on the business of its pre- 
decessor in a comparable manner, 
may the experience of the predeces- 
sor bank be used in determining the 
experience factor? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If a bank takes over from a pre- 
decessor bank a substantial amount 
of foreign loans of a type never 
previously part of the present tax- 
payer’s business, may losses on such 
loans be taken into account in com- 
puting the 20-year experience fac- 
tor? 

A. No, because such loans are not 
comparable in nature and risk to 
the bank’s regular business. 

Q. May a bank include in its 20- 
year ratio its losses on loans taken 
over when certain assets of another 
bank (which continued in business) 
were acquired and some of its liabil- 
ities assumed? If so, may the bad- 
debt experience of that other bank 
also be taken into account in com- 
puting additions to the reserve for 
bad debts? 

A. The answer to the first ques- 
tion is yes; and to the second ques- 
tion, no. 


Treatment of Bond Losses 
as Bad Debts 


Q. May banks treat bond losses as 
bad debts in computing the experi- 
ence factor in accordance with 
Mimeos 6209 or 54-55? 

A. No. As provided in the Com- 
missioner’s mimeos, the reserve 
method of accounting for bad debts 
in the case of banks does not apply 
to “securities.” Deductions with re- 
spect to securities may be taken for 
either specific bad-debt losses written 
off and claimed or through the es- 
tablishment of a separate reserve 
for bad debts without regard to 
Mimeos 6209 or 54-55. 


Mutual Savings Banks, etc. 


Q. May mutual savings banks base 
their bad-debt reserves on the 20- 
year formula 6209 or 54-55? 

A. No. There is statutory provision 
for the bad-debt reserves of mutual 
Savings banks, savings and loan as- 
sociations, and cooperative banks 
without capital stock organized and 
operated for mutual purposes and 
Without profit. 
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Adjustments 


Q. If a bad-debt reserve is cor- 
rected or adjusted, may such adjust- 
ment be reflected in the year in 
which made? 

A. If an addition to the reserve 
for bad debts is reasonable at the 
time made and it subsequently de- 
velops that the reserve is excessive, 
the original addition nevertheless 
stands. If, however, the addition 
claimed in a prior year was un- 
reasonable in the light of the facts 
then known, that addition to the re- 
serve should be adjusted to a rea- 
sonable amount. 

Q. Where, in a given tax year, the 
reserve ceiling declines more than 
the amount of actual losses that 
year, leaving the reserve itself 
greater than the reserve ceiling, is 
any adjustment of the reserve neces- 
sary? 

A. No, but in such year, of course, 
no deduction for addition to the re- 
serve may be taken. The same is 
true where the reserve is increased 
above the ceiling as a result of net 
recoveries credited. 


When Permission Not Required 


Q. Are there any circumstances 
under which a bank may change its 
reserve method without the Com- 
missioner’s permission? 

A. Yes. A bank using the moving- 
average method (Mimeo 6209) may 
switch to the “any 20 consecutive 
years” method (Mimeo 54-55) with- 
out obtaining permission. Since a 
bank on the latter method may elect 
to use any 20 consecutive years, it 
may change from one such set of 20 
years to another without special per- 
mission. 


Nontaxability of 
Certain Recoveries 


Q. Where, prior to the adoption of 
the reserve method and in years in 
which the bank’s tax returns showed 
a net loss, bad debts were charged 
off, does their inclusion in the 20- 
year average constitute such a tax 
benefit as to affect the taxability of 
recoveries? 

A. No. It will affect neither their 
taxability nor the application of the 
exclusion provisions of Section 111 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. Recoveries of bad debts 
charged off prior to the adoption of 
the reserve method should not be 
credited to the reserve for bad debts. 
However, such recoveries should be 
applied in reduction of bad debts 


sustained for the same year in the 
computation of the average. 


FHA Title Il Loans 

Q. Are FHA Title II loans made 
by banks considered to be 100% 
Government-guaranteed for the pur- 
pose of Mimeograph No. 6209, and 
must they be eliminated in comput- 
ing the experience factor and allow- 
able deductions for additions to the 
reserve for bad debts? 

A. Yes. 


Use of 
Other Banks’ Experience 


Q. Since, under the 1954 ruling, a 
bank may base its experience factor 
on any 20 consecutive years after 
1927, may a bank which came into 
existence some years later than 
1927 use the experience of other, 
comparable banks for its whole 20- 
year base period, or must it use its 
own experience for that part of the 
selected base period during which it 
was in existence? 

A. The bank is required to use its 
own experience to the maximum ex- 
tent possible. For example, a bank 
in continuous existence since Decem- 
ber 31, 1933, may select the period 
1930-1949. It must use its own bad- 
debt experience for 1934-1949, filling 
in the period 1930-1933 with the 
bad-debt experience of those years 
of other, similar banks, preferably 
in the same locality. 


Bad-Debt Reserve 
and Dividends 


Q. May the reserve be used to 
pay dividends? 

A. No. The bad-debt reserve does 
not constitute part of surplus avail- 
able for dividends. Any part of the 
reserve used for any purpose other 
than bad debts must be treated as 
taxable income. 


Tue reserve set forth in the rulings 
of the Commissioner offers the in- 
centive of enabling banks to make, 
subject to tax deductions, limited 
preparations for anticipated losses 
on loans and discounts, utilizing for 
this purpose an established account- 
ing procedure which will tend to 
minimize controversies with the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. Adding to 
the reserve in favorable earning 
years lessens the burden of heavy 
charge-offs in poor earning years, 
assures steadier dividends, and 
fosters confidence in the bank. 
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Automation for Smaller Banks 


Use of Perforated Paper Tape Offers a Solution to 
Problems Arising During the Change-Over Period 


This article is based on a talk 
made by the author before the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bankers Associa- 
tion. MR. CAMPBELL is supervisor of 


the Management Services Division © 


of Ernst & Ernst, certified public 
acccountants. 


done to date on bank automa- 
tion has excluded the great ma- 
jority of banks—those with deposits 
of $100,000,000 or less. Since the 
problems in these banks are every 
bit as serious as the problems in the 
billion dollar banks, it is important 
to point out some of the ways that 
the smaller bank may employ the 
same techniques (if not the same 
equipment) to provide a satisfactory 
level of customer service and keep 
operating costs within reason. 
First, let us very briefly review 
the concepts embodied in all of the 
electronic systems so far proposed 
for commercial banking from Bank 
of America’s “ERMA” right on 
down. Each of these systems calls 
on the fantastic speed of the elec- 
tronic computer to manipulate data 
for updating accounts after the data 
kave been captured in machine 
language so that it can be handled 
by the computer. 


The A.B.A.'s Effort 


The long-range effort of the 
American Bankers Association has 
been toward the selection of a com- 
mon machine language, to be in- 
corporated on the face of every 
item, which would be automatically 
read by electronic devices so that 
data would be extracted from the 
item by a machine and the item 
sorted and filed without human in- 
tervention. The medium selected has 


Te approach taken in the work 
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been the printed character in mag- 
netic ink capable of being scanned 
and interpreted electronically. 

Almost from the beginning there 
has been no problem in processing 
the data once it got into the machine. 
The question, then, has not been so 
much what type of computer or ma- 
chine is needed to handle bookkeep- 
ing as what will be the integrating 
common language. The very broad 
and almost idealistic program pic- 
tured in the A.B.A. concept is the 
integration of an entire industry 
through uniform coding in specific 
location on all checks used through- 
out the country. 


Paperwork Grows 


Perhaps some day this can be 
realized. In the meantime, as the 
volume of paperwork grows and 
grows, we wonder whether there are 
enough people available to get the 
job done. Then, we wonder, if we 
could get the people where would we 
put them? An estimated $60-billion 
to $70-billion is currently being paid 
out by American business and in- 
dustry for paperwork. And, with 
population and gross national prod- 
uct both indicating trends steeply 
upward, this vast paperwork opera- 
tion is likely to assume even more 
incredible proportions. Banks par- 
ticularly have been forced to add to 
their own woes by the extra services 
now offered in the interest of in- 
creasing business. 

Since it appears that there will be 
no lessening of the amount of paper- 
work generated in the operating of 
business, and since it also appears 
that many of the traditional meth- 
ods employed in the office to handle 
data are unable to cope with this 
volume economically, some new ap- 


proach is necessary. It also appears 
that the A.B.A. concept of integrat- 
ing the entire industry may not he 
realized for some time. Therefore, 
many bankers are looking into the 
possibility of applying the basic in- 
tegrated approach proposed by the 
A.B.A. to their operations by using 
an interim integrating medium and 
confining themselves to the prob- 
lems within their own complexes. 


Use of Perforated Tape 


An example of this internal inte- 
grated data processing is the tying 
together of the tabulating depart- 
ment to other operating departments 
via perforated paper tape. For in- 
stance, loan applications can be 
typed on tape-producing typewriters 
and the paper tape then fed directly 
to a punched card electronic com- 
puter of the Univac 60 or 120 class 
made by Remington Rand. The com- 
puter in this case will set up the 
borrower records and compute and 
produce the individual payment 
coupons. Processing the returned 
coupons through the same machine 
will update the customer record, sig- 
nal late or incorrect payments, and, 
if desired, furnish a receipt. We 
have recently assisted a client with 
their investigation into full scale 
electronic bookkeeping. During the 
interval between the time that 
equipment is ordered and the time 
that delivery can be made, this 
client is programing as many 4p- 
plications as possible, starting with 
loans'on a punch card electronic 
computer. The programing tech- 
nique for this machine is so similar 
to that for the large machine that 
the ultimate conversion will be ma- 
terially aided by the steps the bank 
is taking now. 
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The very large banks have been 
able to foresee economic justification 
of full scale electronics in a single 
application. The overhead expense 
represented in the proof and book- 
keeping departments, particularly if 
a dual-post system is employed, can 
be reduced sufficiently to cover a 
monthly equipment rental of $30,000 
to $40,000. The smaller institutions 
must look to a far more compre- 
hensive program—one which inte- 
grates bookkeeping, loan account- 
ing, and possibly personal trust 
accounting to justify even a small 
to medium size electronic system. 


Careful Planning Required 


Covering so many areas in a bank 
sounds like an ambitious undertak- 
ing. It is, if not planned carefully 
in advance. The kind of planning I 
am referring to is that which will 
provide an over-all look into all of 
the major operating areas of the 
bank before any decision is made 
on either the equipment or the gen- 
eral approach best suited for the 
job. For example, the new machines 
being offered by the National Cash 
Register Co. and the Burroughs Co. 
for bank bookkeeping (the Post- 
tronic and the Sensi-tronic) appear 
tobe a natural and easy step toward 
applying electronic principles to the 
bookkeeping operation. These ma- 
chines are versatile and competent. 
They seem to eliminate the need for 
dual-post operation and for many 
of the very time consuming checking 
and trial balance chores that every 
bookkeeping department is faced 
with every day. The advertising 
phrase that National uses in describ- 
ing its Post-tronic machine, “What 
the machine does electronically the 
cperator cannot do wrong,” is a good 
one. 


General Purpose Systems 


The decision in the smaller bank, 
just as in the large bank, is whether 
to systematize around special pur- 
pose equipment. The bank automa- 
tion programs which we have par- 
ticipated in have developed around a 
general purpose system which would 
have the capacity to accept data 
from several of the bank’s major 
operations. In some cases this has 
meant that a computer must be able 
to process punch cards, perforated 
tape, magnetic ink, and magnetic 
tape. Central computers have been 
tefined to the point where a bank can 
buy almost exactly the capacity 
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Committee on Electronics Studying 
Automation for Small Banks 


— for small savings banks and savings departments of com- 
mercial banks should be given serious consideration by management 
from the standpoint of cooperative action, according to Everett J. Live- 
sey, chairman of the Committee on Electronics of the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division of the American Bankers Association, who recently 
presided at a meeting for Westchester County, New York, savings banks. 
Mr. Livesey is vice-president and secretary of The Dime Savings Bank 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“While the costs of automation may appear to be prohibitive for the 
small banks,” Mr. Livesey said, “studies made by our committee indicate 
that cooperative action by banks located as far as a 50-mile radius can 
provide adequate service at comparable costs to present operations.” Mr. 
Livesey urged that banks consider the application of automation to sav- 
ings operations from the standpoint of providing better service to their 
customers and placing themselves in a sound competitive position. 

“Our committee is convinced,” Mr. Livesey asserted, “that, as auto- 
mation progresses, costs of equipment will be reduced, and it has been 
our experience that applying electrical and electronic equipment in bank 
operations leads to reduction in operating expenses and increases in effi- 
ciency, which result in wider use of bank services and, therefore, a larger 
market.” 

During the meeting, which was attended by operating executives of 
Westchester savings banks, and a representative of a committee from 
the Savings Bank Trust Company, New York City, a presentation of a 
plan for cooperative automation was made by Randolph De Hart of the 
Adair Company of Detroit, Michigan. 


Left to right: J. R. 
Dunkerley, senior 
deputy manager in 
charge of the Sav- 
ings and Mortgage 
Division, A.B. A.; 
Everett J. Livesey, 
chairman of the Di- 
vision’s Committee 
on Electronics and 
vice-president and 
secretary of The 
Dime Savings Bank 
of Brooklyn; and 
Randolph De Hart 
of the Adair Co. of 
Detroit 


needed, based on the volume of 
transactions and the timetable to be 
met. 

Many very ingenious devices have 
appeared for the capture of the basic 
data at the earliest point in the pro- 
cedure. Probably the most widely 
accepted medium for the capture of 
data is perforated paper tape. In 
bank bookkeeping, for example, paper 
tape may be produced at the proof 
station for all “on us” items. This, 
of course, means that extra key- 
strokes are required to index ac- 
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count numbers during this operation. 
The validity of the account number 
thus indexed can be verified by build- 
ing into the keyboard an automatic 
verification routine based on a check 
digit in the account number. 

The same central system that is 
used for the bookkeeping operation 
should have ample capacity to handle 
several other jobs. One of the more 
troublesome jobs in many banks, 
because of the level of service re- 
quired, is personal trust accounting. 
Nearly all of the systems we have 
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worked with are to some extent awk- 
ward and in some cases even cum- 
bersome. For instance, a disburse- 
ment from income or principal cash 
in one punch card system requires 
that nine cards be manually pulled 
from three files, processed, and then 
manually re-filed. If the disburse- 
ment were typed on a tape perforat- 
ing typewriter the paper tape pro- 
duced could be used to search out 
automatically and affect the proper 
account and produce the data for 
the regular daily cash reports. 


Use of “Service Bureau" 


An interesting aside illustrating 
the effect of integrating through 
paper tape is furnished in an article 
in American Business. This article 
points out how companies that do 
not have any automatic equipment 
themselves are integrating their 
everyday office machines to an elec- 
tronic computer through a service 
bureau. The article says: “Key to 
making the broad benefits of the 
equipment and data processing tech- 
niques available to small and me- 
dium-size businesses is a relatively 
inexpensive punched tape producing 
adding machine which each ser- 
vice bureau subscriber purchases or 
leases. The punched tape produced 
from normal statistical operations 
provides the common language me- 
dium which can be delivered, mailed, 
or teletyped directly to the service 
bureau, where the processing of data 
and reports is carried out on a daily 
scheduled basis.”’ 


Howard Savings System 


At this point, at the risk of sound- 
ing a little contradictory, I would 
like to mention one special purpose 
unit which offers quite a bit to think 
about. The system I am referring 
to is the one being built for the 
Howard Savings Institution in New- 
ark, N. J., by the Teleregister Com- 
pany of Stamford, Conn. This is a 
system designed to do one job and 
do it well. The target date for the 
complete installation is the summer 
of 1958. William L. Maude, presi- 
dent of the Howard, has stated: 
“This is the greatest step forward 
ever taken by a major savings insti- 
tution to save depositors’ time, re- 
duce the cost of operation, and as- 
sure maximum speed and efficiency 
in accounting and auditing.” 

Without going into detail, here are 
some of the highlights: The system 
performs instantaneously and auto- 
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matically through electronic data 
processing the functions that a teller 
now performs manually or through 
the use of various machines and 
references. Tellers at the main office 
and at all branches are provided 
with specially designed window ma- 
chines which are tied directly to the 
central electronic equipment. When 
tellers operate from branches, each 
branch requires only a single stand- 
ard telegraph circuit for communica- 
tion to the central equipment. By 
entering the account number, the 
teller commands the central equip- 
ment instantly to display the current 
balance of the account on his ma- 
chine; deposits, withdrawals, interest 
posting, “no book” and “hold’’ con- 
ditions can then be processed auto- 
matically. The passbook is automat- 
ically up-dated, proof tapes printed 
at the counter set, and each trans- 
action recorded with teller identity 
at the central equipment. Tellers’ 
proof totals can be called from the 
data processor and printed on proof 
tapes at the counter set. 

Trial balances can be obtained in 
any degree of detail desired by the 
bank; ledger cards become a thing of 
the past, as they are replaced by 
the central memory of the system’s 
magnetic drums and magnetic tapes. 
The system computes interest auto- 
matically by any method now con- 
ventionally used and at rates of 
speed which make it unnecessary to 
perform the usual daily anticipated 
interest calculations; this being done 
after banking hours at the end of 
the dividend period. During banking 
hours the system is used exclusively 
in processing deposit transactions, 
school savings, pay day and club ac- 
counts. During nonbanking hours 
mortgages are processed. This proc- 
essing includes billing, payment re- 
ceipts, escrow analyses, and all other 
functions required in the mortgage 
operations. 


Capacity for Sale 


In discussing this system with Mr. 
Maude, this writer was impressed 
by something he said which may re- 
flect a significant new attitude. It 
is Mr. Maude’s feeling that, big as 
his bank is, it will not use all the 
capacity built into the new system. 
Therefore, it would be entirely feas- 
ible for his bank to sell the extra 
capacity to other banks. Each bank 
would have its own interrogation 
code which could not be violated by 
any other bank and, therefore, the 


records stored in the central system 
would be available only to the bank 
storing them. 

Any program for integrating data 
processing must be clearly and com. 
pletely planned before the first ma- 
chine is plugged in. Each move that 
is made has to fit into the over-al 
scheme in such a way that it be. 
comes part of this over-all plan. We 
have found that the new tools of the 
office, including the electronic com. 
puter, are flexible enough so that 
many of the restrictions formerly 
faced by methods men have been re. 
moved. The result of this is that 
we are now able to design an ideal 
system first and then select the 
equipment that will do the job. To 
accomplish most effectively the job 
of applying these newest techniques 
to office routines, a step-by-step pro- 
gram should be followed. Generally 
speaking, the steps break down about 
like this: 


(1) The feasibility study to deter- 
mine whether it is wise to consider 
integrated or electronic data proc- 
essing at this time, and if so, where. 

(2) The complete review of pres- 
ent operations in the selected area 
or areas. This is done not so much 
to find out how a job is done but just 
what must be accomplished. 

(3) The development of new data 
flow lines. The new methods may 
eliminate complete departments and 
operations in producing straight-line 
flow. During this step the equipment 
specifications can be developed. 

(4) Preparation for installation. 
After an order is placed the training 
of personnel, etc., must be under- 
taken. 

(5) Testing. The new system, how- 
ever carefully worked out will re 
quire complete and thorough testing. 

(6) Parallel run. Even after com- 
plete testing, a parallel run should 
be made to verify final results. 

(7) Cut-over. Finally, the old sys- 
tem can be dropped and the new one 
put into effect. This should be 4 
gradual thing rather than an abrupt 
change overnight. 


The seven steps outlined can take 
as long as three years to accomplish. 
There is no time like the present 
to take a good hard look at the way 


you are doing things. Clean house 
now in the interest of obtaining the 
most for your money under your 
present methods, and be ready for 
whatever may come in the field of 
data processing. 
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The author is project director, 
Bureau of Economic and Business 
Research, University of Illinois. 


ITH the aid of a grant of 
s20s.000 from the Ford 

Foundation, the Inter-Uni- 
versity Committee for Research on 
Consumer Behavior is launching an 
integrated and coordinated 4-year 
program of research on means of 
estimating consumer assets, debts, 
and saving, by sample surveys. Spe- 
cifically, this project is designed to: 

(1) Determine the reliability with 
which quantitative information on 
various kinds of assets and debts 
and on the size and composition of 
saving and dissaving can be collected 
from consumers by survey tech- 
niques, along with such other family 
data as are needed for interpreting 
and predicting consumer saving be- 
havior; determine which survey 
techniques are most reliable for 
given kinds of data and types of con- 
sumers; develop new techniques of 
improved reliability. 

(2) Develop procedures for ob- 
taining these data on a current and 
continuing basis with a known de- 
gree of reliability, with ‘sufficient 
frequency and accuracy for the prac- 
tical needs of policymakers in Gov- 
ernment and business. 
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A 4-Year Study 
of the Consumer 


(3) Begin to collect consumer 
financial data of a kind not hitherto 
available and of strategic importance 
in studying the decisions consumers 
make about their assets and debts, 
spending and saving. 


Background 


The need for methodological re- 
search on obtaining saving data di- 
rectly from households is empha- 
sized in two reports prepared for the 
Subcommittee on Economic Statis- 
tics of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report at its request by 
expert technical committees ap- 
pointed by the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, one 
by the Committee on Savings Sta- 
tistics and the other by the Com- 
mittee on Consumer Expectations. 
It is further evidenced by the forma- 
tion in 1955 of the Industry 
Committee for Consumer Savings- 
Expenditure Research to promote 
research in this area. The proposed 
project evolved originally from dis- 
cussions between members of this 
Industry Committee, officials of the 
Market Research Corporation of 
America, staff members of the Na- 
tional Planning Association, and 
board members of Consumer Be- 
havior, Inc. The feasibility of the 
project was established during the 


His Assets, Debts, and 


Saving Habits 


ROBERT FERBER 


past year with the aid of an ex- 
ploratory grant by the Ford Founda- 
tion. 

It was widely recognized in these 
discussions that the amount and 
composition of family saving, in re- 
lation to family income and other 
financial magnitudes, is a crucial 
factor in determining the course of 
the economy. Moreover, consumers’ 
saving propensities are subject to 
sharp and rapid fluctuation. Con- 
tinuous and current data on changes 
in aggregate saving and in the dis- 
tribution of savings among families 
of different characteristics would be 
of inestimable value to _ policy- 
makers, both in Government and in 
business. 

Government economic policy has 
the dual objective of short-run 
stabilization and long-run growth. 
The policies of the Federal Reserve, 
the Treasury, and other branches of 
the Federal Government depend on 
whether the current state of the 
economy and the business outlook 
are appraised as inflationary or de- 
flationary, and whether the amounts 
and kinds of saving are adequate for 
the long-term growth objectives of 
the economy. Without information 
on the consumer sector, the largest 
and sometimes the most volatile ele- 
ment in national expenditures, ap- 
praisals of the economic outlook, 
either for the short run or the long 
pull, can be greatly mistaken. 

Moreover, for thes purposes in- 
formation about the composition of 
consumer wealth and saving among 
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various types of assets and debts is 
fully as important as figures of total 
saving; and the distribution of these 
financial magnitudes among dif- 
ferent kinds of households is fully 
as important as national aggregates 
and averages. Disaggregated data of 
the required detail can be collected 
only directly from consumers them- 
selves, by sample surveys; they can- 
not be collected indirectly from 
financial institutions. 

Survey savings data are as im- 
portant for business policy as for 
the Government. Many decisions of 
business policy depend, like Govern- 
ment policy, on an appraisal of the 
over-all economic outlook. In addi- 
tion, continuous survey savings data 
would be of tremendous aid in cer- 
tain specific business decisions: fore- 
casting sales, gauging market 
potentials, guiding the use of pro- 
motional efforts, determining invest- 
ment plans, scheduling production 
and inventory changes. 

The importance of observing the 
same families over a period of time 
deserves emphasis. Estimates of the 
effects on saving of variations in 
such factors as family income, num- 
ber of children, changes in occupa- 
tion and employment status, and 
degree of security are essential for 
assessing the impact of changing 
economic conditions or of possible 
changes in Government policy. Such 
estimates can be made much more 
reliable by interviewing repeatedly 
the same families than by confining 
surveys to single-interview cross- 
sections. 

For these reasons, accurate sur- 
vey savings data would fill an ex- 
tremely important gap in_ the 
economic information now available 
for policymaking in the Government 
and business and for economic re- 
search. It is a gap which the princi- 
pal current economic surveys of 
consumers do not fill. 


General Approach 


The techniques and approaches to 
be used are outlined below with 
reference to each of the three ob- 
jectives of the project. 


(1) Testing the Reliability of Al- 
ternative Techniques 


Considerable resources will be de- 
voted to determining the reliability 
with which data on financial magni- 
tudes can be obtained from families 
by alternative survey techniques. On 
the basis of these findings, improved 
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techniques will be developed and 
tested. 

The need for a careful investiga- 
tion of the reliability of household 
financial reports arises in part from 
the discrepancies noted in the past 
between indirect aggregate data and 
aggregates estimated from con- 
sumer sample surveys. Some of 
these discrepancies are the inevitable 
result of differences in concepts and 
in populations covered. The re- 
mainder are due to errors in one 
kind of data or the other. 

The tests will be carried out by 
means of a series of surveys in vari- 
ous urban areas. Many of these will 
be “savings panel” operations, in 
which people will be reinterviewed 
at periodic intervals over a 1- or 2- 
year period. 

A distinctive feature of these op- 
erations will be a highly flexible ap- 
proach to the individual family. The 
exploratory work bears out the view 
that the questionnaire, the inter- 
viewing interval, and other aspects 
of data collection must be fitted to 
the savings and _ record-keeping 
practices of the family rather than 
vice versa, as has been the custom 
in the past. Some _ respondents, 
otherwise cooperative, are ada- 
mantly against keeping written rec- 
ords but will consent to personal 
interviews, whereas others are re- 
luctant to provide savings data by 
personal interview but will do so by 
mail. Experiments will also be at- 
tempted in adapting the type of in- 
terviewer to the respondent, such as 
using interviewers with an account- 
ing background to secure data from 
people with complex financial trans- 
actions. 


(2) Developing Operating Pro- 
cedures 

The determination of the effec- 
tiveness of alternative survey tech- 
niques in collecting financial data 
and the formulation of new tech- 
niques would, if all goes well, serve 
as a prelude to the development of 
practical operating procedures for 
collecting such data in the future on 
a current and continuous basis. In 
line with this objective, data will be 
compiled on all operating aspects of 
the savings panels that are con- 
ducted during the course of the 
project. These include operating 
cost by type of family, response 
rates, and problems encountered in 
maintaining the panel operations. 

A major result of these various 


individual studies should be a pro. 
cedural framework for collecting 
current and continuous data on gay- 
ings and related magnitudes from 
different types of families in a varj- 
ety of situations. 


(3) Collection of Data 

Another major result of the proj- 
ect will be the availability of a body 
of data, small but unique, showing 
continuous short-run changes in the 
savings of American consumers. The 
data will include the following items, 

(1) A complete balance sheet of 
the assets and debts of the family at 
regular intervals—Government 
bonds, checking and savings ac- 
counts in different types of deposi- 
tories (commercial banks, mutual 
banks, savings and loan associa- 
tions, credit unions, postal savings) ; 
holdings of corporate and municipal 
bonds, debentures, and _ stocks; 
mortgages, instalment debts, and 
other amounts’ borrowed and 
loaned; income properties; equities 
in unincorporated businesses; an- 
nuities; cash value of life insurance 
policies; accumulation in_ pension 
funds; etc. 

(2) Amount of saving in desig- 
nated forms at regular intervals. 
estimated from changes in asset 
holdings and debt or from differ- 
ences between income and consump- 
tion. 

(3) Income: amounts, sources for 
each family member, forms and fre- 
quencies of income receipts (check, 
cash, in kind, etc.). 

(4) Nonincome receipts of each 
family member—gifts, inheritances, 
prizes. 

(5) Spending and saving habits 
of the family — mechanics of han- 
dling receipts and outlays, record- 
keeping and budgeting practices, al- 
locations among family members, 
degree of pooling of finances of dif- 
ferent members, frequence of new 
financial decisions, and procedures 
for making them. 

(6) Socio-economic characteristics 
of the family—age, sex, relation to 
head, education, occupation, and 
employment status of each member. 

The data will be made available 
to research workers and to respon- 
sible people in business and Govern- 
ment. For this purpose, the data will 
be placed on punch cards and ar- 
rangements made for providing 
duplicate sets. In no instances, how- 
ever, will the identity of individual 
families be revealed. 
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Bank Training Programs 


Vary Greatly 


Her are more bank training programs (see BANKING for 


December and January) briefly summarized. BANKING asked 


for this material and presents it as it was received from the 


officers in each bank who are directly concerned with this 


problem today. Others will follow in future issues. 


The Bank of California 
National Association 
San Francisco, Calif. 


E make use of the conventional 

methods employed by most 
banks. We have been able to fill our 
staff requirements through employ- 
ment agencies and a limited use of 
newspaper advertising. We, of 
course, are affected by the tight 
labor market which exists in this 
area, but so far it has not been nec- 
essary to adopt any unusual mea- 
sures to secure employees. 

Recently the banks in San Fran- 
cisco set up a program under which 
a group of senior bank officers rep- 
resenting each of our major banks 
meets with the student placement 
counselors of our local high schools. 
These meetings afford an opportu- 
nity to advise the placement coun- 
selors of the nature and scope of the 
banking function and the opportu- 
nities that exist in the field. The 
counselors are also advised of the 
manner in which high school stu- 
dents can prepare themselves for 
the various clerical positions that 
are available in our banks. It is 
hoped that this program will pro- 
mote a greater interest in banking 
among high school students and 
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that the placement counselors will 
become better informed regarding 
the employment possibilities in 
banks. 

We restrict our dealings with em- 
ployment agencies to those which 
evidence an interest in meeting our 
specific requirements and arrange 
for luncheon meetings with repre- 
sentatives of these agencies. These 
informal discussions have resulted 
in a very satisfactory relationship 
and they are cooperating with us to 
a marked extent. 

Regarding executive development, 
most of our officers have come up 
through the ranks. We do not have 
a particular group of employees who 
are predestined for executive status. 
The door is wide open for any indi- 
vidual who has the necessary quali- 
fications and a sincere desire to 
progress. 

We are, of course, aware of the 
highly formalized executive develop- 
ment programs which a number of 
banks use for the group develop- 
ment of selected staff members and 
college graduates. Some years ago 
we thoroughly reviewed this matter 
of staff training and executive de- 
velopment and concluded that we 
would prefer to have a broader base 
for our training program and that 
we could train our people individ- 
ually rather than in groups. With 
this thought in mind we created a 
staff development committee com- 


prised of six senior officers of the 
bank. This committee schedules 
regular meetings in the course of 
which it reviews promising members 
of our staff at every level. The func- 
tion of this committee might be 
briefly described as follows: 

(1) To review and evaluate staff 
members individually. 

(2) To determine the individual’s 
probable objective. 

(3) To set up a program of job 
progression for each individual 
through which he can prepare for 
assignment to a specialized field. 

(4) To arrange for such formal 
education as might be required in 
each case. 

(5) To counsel with staff mem- 
bers on all matters related to their 
progress within the bank. 

It is apparent that most of our 
training is done on the job rather 
than by group instruction. As the 
need exists, however, we do utilize 
the conference method of instruc- 
tion for such matters as lending 
policy, customer relations, and 
branch administration. We do not 
have any written training proced- 
ures but develop this material as 
it is required. 


Union Trust Company 
of Maryland 
Baltimore, Md. 


NSOFAR as recruiting and selec- 

tion are concerned, we have no 
formalized program. We recruit 
from the usual sources (advertising, 
contacting placement agencies, and 
word-of-mouth) and screen as care- 
fully as we can through interviews, 
aptitude testing, and investigation. 
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We do not always insist on a col- 
lege graduate, buf sometimes equate 
experience and other training with 
a degree, depending upon the indi- 
vidual. We also keep a sharp eye 
on the young men coming up through 
the ranks. We attempt to encourage 
them by varied assignments and re- 
sponsibilities, and by paying tuition 
for courses at the A.I.B. Chapter, 
and certain other selected courses. 

What we call “administrative 
trainees” may also attend A.I.B. and 
we have a somewhat formalized 
program for their training. We sel- 
dom have more than three such men 
“in process” at any time, as we pre- 
fer not to overload the bank with 
men of this caliber. We want to 
absorb them quickly enough to pre- 
vent discouragement. 

Here is a summary of our formal 
program. 

It is designed to expose a trainee 
whom we feel to be of potential 
management caliber to a series of 
work experiences, planned on an 
individual basis, to provide a frame- 
work of knowledge of our total or- 
ganization. During this process, 
management will have the opportu- 
nity to observe this trainee, to coun- 
sel him, and to stimulate his growth 
and development. The trainee will 
have an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with our officer group, to 
get the feel of our organization, and 
to form some personal goals for his 
own career. In short, our aim is a 
two-way learning process. 


A Special A.1.B. 
Indoctrination School 

First, the trainee is sent to the 
A.I.B. day indoctrination school, 
where he goes through a specially 
designed course. At the completion 
of this course, he is counseled by 
the personnel officer concerning his 
record at the school and given a 
brief endoctrination tour. 

Beginning with the operations di- 
vision, the trainee is then assigned 
to an officer in each division, selected 
by the senior operations officer, for 
supervision and guidance during the 
time spent in the various activities 
of that division. 

In addition to the supervising of- 
ficer in each division, the trainee is 
assigned to an officer who acts as 
his sponsor. The senior operations 
officer delegates this responsibility 
to an officer, carefully selected for 
congeniality and similarity of tastes 
and background with the trainee. 
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The function of the sponsor is to act 
as a friend and counselor who has 
no supervisory capacity and can act 
as a “sounding board” for the 
trainee in working out his adjust- 
ment to our organization. The spon- 
sor will be available for talks and 
will seek a meeting with the trainee 
no less than once a month, in any 
appropriate informal manner, such 
as lunch or dinner. 

Upon completion of the trainee’s 
tour of all divisions, there is a con- 
ference for the trainee with per- 
sonnel and the senior operations 
officer covering the whole training 
period, with discussion of comments 
on follow-up reports from the spon- 
sor and the various supervisory of- 
ficers. The permanent assignment is 
set up and carefully discussed with 
the trainee, and he leaves the pro- 
gram. 


The Kanawha 
Valley Bank 
Charleston, W. Va. 


R the past some years, we have 

been endeavoring to recruit 
young men from college. We have 
not been too successful, although 
those who did come with us are very 
well satisfied and are proving to 
be excellent additions to our staff. 
We expect to continue this program. 
As a matter of fact, we have gone 
so far as to offer scholarships of 
substantial proportions to boys who 
wish to continue their education and 
obtain their master’s degrees, with 
the obligation that they return as 
employees to the bank for a period 
of not less than 18 months. If, by 
that time, they are not satisfied and 
if we have not sold them the idea 
that banking offers an excellent ca- 
reer, they are at liberty to move on 
with no obligation whatsoever. 

We have always actively sup- 
ported the American Institute of 
Banking, and, perhaps, for a bank 
of our size we have been doing very 
well insofar as the Graduate School 
is concerned. I believe our records 
show that we have had seven grad- 
uates, six of whom are still with us; 
one new man entered in 1957; we 
have clearance for another to enter 
in 1958; and we are trying to ar- 
range for admission for another in 


1959. So, in effect, we are working 
“both sides of the street” in the re. 
cruitment and training of men for 
executive positions in the years 
ahead. 

Our internal program is not wel] 
defined. When a young man comes 
with us, it is our policy to permit 
him to work in all the various de. 
partments so that he may become 
fully acquainted with the bank, its 
functions, its policies, and its oper. 
ations. After about six months we 
try to funnel him into some par- 
ticular phase of our business in 
which we think he might fit best, 
But, again, he is likely to be moved 
in three or four months to some 
other department. In this manner 
we have been able, to some extent, 
to have these young men find the 
particular phase of our business 
which they like most. We think this 
is highly essential if they are to do 
a good job and progress as they 
should. 


The National Bank 
of Jackson 
Jackson, Mich. 


R several years it has been our 
to visit surrounding col- 
leges during the period of gradua- 
tion, and in this manner we have 
been quite successful. After the col- 
lege graduate reports for work, he 
goes through an 8-to-10-week train- 
ing program in various departments 
of the bank. This program is super- 
vised by the director of personnel. 

At the present time we are pretty 
well staffed, even though Jackson 
is the headquarters of one of the 
largest utility companies in the 
world, which operates on a 5-day 
week. 

Our bank has profit-sharing, pen- 
sion, and hospitalization plans, as 
well as a life insurance plan which 
is paid entirely by the bank. We 
have sent numerous employees to 
the University of Michigan School 
of Banking, Wisconsin School of 
Banking, and The Graduate School 
of Banking, which we believe has 4 
tendency to make the participant 
more likely to continue in the bank- 
ing business. In other words—we 
have tried to compete with industry 
here in our local institution. 
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Resources 


Cash and Due From Banks. . . . . . $249,405,389.84 
U.S. Government Securities. . . . . . 100,113,175.88 
State, Municipal and Other Securities . . 16,331,126.28 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank ... . 2,610,000.00 
Loans and Discounts ..... . . . 436,488,195.09 
Bills of Exchange and Commodity Loans . 19,744,819.53 
Bank Building and Equipment. . . . . 24,970,331.91 


Acceptances —Customers’ Account . . . 27,963,000.00 St t t 

f 
Liabilities 


Capital . . . . . $ 35,771,400.00 ( d t 
51,228,600.00 on U ton 
Undivided Profits . 3,749,127.62 $ 90,749,127.62 


Reserve for Contingencies . ... . . 11,695,117.39 DECEMBER 31, 1957 
for Tames, Htc. . . 6,192,057.23 
Acceptances — Customers’ Account .. . 28,635,000.00 


Deposits: 
Individual .. . $506,192,698.33 


222,066,175.29 
U. S. Government 13,224,805.32 741,483,678.94 
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J. W. BATESON President, Neiman-Marcus Co. 
President, J. W. Bateson Co., Inc. BR, F, MCLAIN 
JOHN W. CARPENTER President, Hart Furniture Co. 
Chairman, JULIUS H. PEARLSTONE 
Southland Life Insurance Co. President, Pearlstone Mill and 
EDWARD H. CARY, JR. Elevator Co. 
President, GEORGE HARVEY PENLAND 


Cary-Schneider Investment Co. Chairman, 


WIRT DA I Southwestern Drug Corp. 
LAWRENCE 8. POLLOCK 
i t, 
HAMLETT HARRISON Corporation 
Executive Vice-President, W. SIMMONS MEMBER 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co. J. President FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
J.M. HIGGINBOTHAM, JR. Simmons Cotton Oil Mills 
Higginbotham-Bailey Co. R. L. TAYLOE { INSURANCE 
RALEIGH HORTENSTINE Vice-President, CORPORATION 
Chairman, Wyatt Metal and Sears, Roebuck and Co. : 
Boiler Works JOE C. THOMPSON 
J. E. JONSSON President, Southland Corporation 
President, Texas Instruments, Inc. WILLIAM H. WILDES 
J.C. KARCHER Chairman, 
President, Concho Petroleum Co. Republic Natural Gas Co. 


CAPITAL FUNDS OVER $90,000,000 e LARGEST IN THE SOUTH 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Market for 1957 . . . Changes in Federal Reserve Portfolio . . . 
Treasury Bills Cost Less . . . Banks Increase Loans and Invest- 


ments . . . Next Treasury Refunding . . . Debt Limit Must Be 


this year was just how far the 

recession in business would go 
and how long it would last. Meet- 
ings of economists, in general, re- 
sulted in a _ substantial majority 
opinion that the progress of busi- 
ness had clearly been halted but 
that progress would be resumed be- 
fore 1958 ran its course. The idea 
seemed to be that increased Govern- 
mental expenditures for defense, 
continuance of state and municipal 
programs for schools and town im- 
provements, Federal aid for new and 
needed housing, and a speedup of 
the vast expansion of roads and 
highways could be expected to take 
up the current slack. 

Moreover, it was felt that the pol- 
icies of the monetary authorities 
would surely be designed to make 
ample credit available to sustain 
such programs. 

On the other hand, in the last 
analysis, it will be the consumer 
who determines which way the cat 
will jump, and already there seem 
to be indications of somewhat more 
caution. Official expectations are 
that the number of unemployed this 
month may reach or exceed 5,000,- 
000. What will be the attitude of the 
next few millions who wonder 
whether their jobs are secure? Will 
they continue to purchase new auto- 
mobiles and household gadgets or 
will they begin to restrict their pur- 
chases ? 

The majority opinion of the econ- 
omists may prove to be correct, but 
just what will be the spark to start 
the motor turning again? 

However, if the market for Gov- 
ernment securities is pretty well de- 
termined by the course of business— 
and it has been so far—then the im- 
mediate outlook for the market is 


Te big question at the start of 


60 


Raised . . . Outlook for 1958 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


for higher prices and lower interest 
rates for some months. 


The Market in 1957 


Until the last three or four months 
of 1957 the trend of the market, in 
general, was down. A tremendous 
demand for credit was evidenced not 
only by the increase in bank loans 
but also in the very large amount of 
new financing both corporate and 
municipal. Meanwhile, because of 
the inflationary implications of the 
excess of the demand for credit over 
new savings, the monetary authori- 
ties kept a tight rein on the money 
supply. 

As a result, the needs of the 
Treasury, both for new cash and for 
refinancing maturing obligations, 
could be met only at successively 
higher costs, culminating in the 
issue of three obligations carrying 
4% coupons of varying maturities. 

However, early in the fall evi- 
dence accumulated that the business 
boom was coming to an end and, 
when the re-discount rate was re- 
duced by the Federal Reserve banks 
in mid-November, it became quite 
obvious to everybody that the situa- 
tion had gone into reverse. Since 
then the market has staged a come- 
back of rather startling proportions. 

What happened is briefly sum- 
marized in the table on page 61, 
showing the price changes for some 
of the typical longer-term bond 
issues. 

Characteristically, while during 
the periods of decline the market 
was very thin on the buy side, it 
was equally thin on the sell side 
once prices had started to rise. 

Much the same action took place 
in the shorter-term issues although, 
while price changes were, of neces- 
sity, smaller, changes in yield were 


sharper. For example, Treasury 
bills which at one time cost the 
Treasury over 354% were selling 
around 234% early this year. 


Changes in FR Portfolio 


At the close of 1956 the Federal 
Reserve portfolio of Government 
securities totaled $24,940,000,000. 
By November 20, 1957, over $1,700, 
000,000 had been sold by the Open 
Market Committee as their con- 
tribution to the policy of credit re- 
striction. 

When the policy shifted, purchases 
replaced previous sales, and by 
January 3, 1958, slightly over $1- 
billion had been added to the port- 
folio, which then totaled $24,238, 
000,000 — about $700,000,000 less 
than one year earlier. With a few 
minor exceptions all transactions 
were confined to Treasury bills. 

It is interesting to note that as 
of December 26, 1956, repurchase 
agreements accounted for $331, 
000,000 of the total, while on Janu- 
ary 3, 1958, there were $519,000,000 
of these RPAs. 

Actually, the increase in RPAs 
at the year-end was quite revealing 
from two aspects. One: it seemed 
to show belief by dealers that higher 
prices and lower yields were in pros- 
pect; two: it indicated that the Open 
Market Committee was not averse 
to extending credit for such pur- 
poses. The latter was in sharp con- 
trast with the attitude of the OMC 
in earlier months. 

As far as the year-end was con- 
cerned, the money situation was not 
as tight as is sometimes the case. 
From November 27, 1957, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1958, the OMC added over 
$1-billion to the Federal portfolio, 
while the float was above $1.5-bil- 
lion for the last three weeks. This 
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more than offset the rise in circula- 
tion, which had risen a little less 
than $1-billion by December 24 and 
dropped about $400,000,000 in the 
following week. 

All this was helpful to the mem- 
ber banks who were able to clean 
up their year-end statements, almost 
eliminate ‘“borrowings’’—there were 
none in New York—and show “posi- 
tive’ reserve positions for the first 
time in months. It began to look as 
though the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties were planning to do what they 
could to keep “positive” reserves in 
the $100,000,000 to $300,000,000 
range rather than the opposite. 


Treasury Bills to 
Cost Less 


The record of Treasury bill sales 
during December was as follows: 


Am’t. 
Offered 
$1,800 mil. 
$1,800 mil. 
$1,700 mil. 
$1,700 mil. 
$1,700 mil. 
$1,700 mil. 


Am’t. 
Maturing 
$1,800 mil. 
$1,800 mil. 
$1,600 mil. 
$1,600 mil. 
$1,600 mil. 
$1,600 mil. 


Average 


2.858% 


Once the year-end was over it 
was quite clear that lower costs for 


Price Changes of Typical Long-Term Bonds 


Price 12/31/57 


2/15/95 
6/15/83/78 
11/15/74 
12/15/72/67 
10/1/69 
8/15/63 
9/15/61 
6/15/62/59 


bonds 


bills were in prospect. Guesses were 
freely made that during January 
the rate might fall below 2.75% 
and perhaps to 2.5%. 

The last four offerings were each 
$100,000,000 in excess of the respec- 
tive maturities. 


Banks Increase Both 
Loans and Investments 


The reporting member banks in- 
creased the total of their loans and 
investments by over $2-billion be- 
tween November 27 and December 
25. Loans (adjusted) were up $1,- 
192,000,000 and investments over 
$1,100,000,000, of which Government 


Rise from 


Change from 
low in 1957 


12/31/56 


+ 

New issue 
+549 

New issue 
+476 
+3% 
+4%% 


issues accounted for about $1-bil- 
lion. 

A good part of the increase in 
loans was the result of corporate 
borrowing to pay taxes. Loans to 
brokers and dealers rose about 
$500,000,000. 

It is probable that loans will now 
decline sharply, as is the seasonal 
pattern, perhaps as much as $1.5- 
billion by mid-February. This will 
pose a problem for banks from the 
standpoint of income, and it almost 
assures continued purchases of in- 
vestments. Ready reception of the 
$600,000,000 to $700,000,000 of new 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 143) 


THE INVESTMENT MARKETS 


T the beginning of the New Year, yields on stocks and 
those on bonds had reached what appeared to be a rea- 
sonable ratio. In other words, income from risk securities 
was again considerably above that of fixed income obliga- 
tions. That is a reasonable state of affairs. 

Based on 125 industrial stocks, yields were about 4.65% 
at the turn of the year, against 3.77% for bonds. In July, 
1957, before stocks began to go off and before bond prices 
rose, the same stocks yielded only 3.7% and high grade cor- 
porate bonds yielded 3.99%. Barring unfavorable news 
impacts on the markets, it may be assumed, therefore, that 
the price correction in both these segments of the invest- 
ment markets has just about run its course. 


Tur magnitude of the decline of stock prices, which in 
less fortunate times would have been described as a crash, 
may be gleaned from the fact that the average of 50 stocks 
fell 67.37 points in 1957, the largest for any year since 1931 
(New York Times statistics). Bond prices fell to a low 
since 1943, 

Measured in terms of commissions, stockbrokers had a 
good year in 1957. Volume for the 12 months on the New 
York Stock Exchange was 559,946,890 shares, compared 
with 556,284,172 in 1956. The record turnover so far 
occurred in 1929—1,124,990,980 shares. Bond dealings in 
1957 were the largest since 1950, with sales rising to $1,081,- 
596,630. The largest turnover for any year so far was in 
1922—$4,098,696,000—-when Liberty bonds were traded 
heavily. 

Canadian market behavior was similar to our own last 
year. The Toronto industrial index was 67 points below 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


closing figures for 1956. Base metals were off more than 83 
points, uraniums down 88 points and western oils 30 points 
lower. Gold showed best resistance by holding roughly six 
points below the previous year’s closing levels. 

Speaking of milestones, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. filed at the turn of the year. with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission what will be the largest corporate 
financing in United States history—a $718,313,000 con- 
vertible debenture issue. 

Underwriting firms had a good year, too. New bond flo- 
tations in 1957 totaled $17,148,913,000, involving 2,197 
issues. This compares with $12,361,216,000 for 1,843 issues 
in 1956. Included in these figures were 808 housing issues 
of $1,965,441,000 in 1957 and 697 such flotations totaling 
$1,900,732,000 in 1956. 


Ta two biggest component parts of the figures were 
state and municipals of $7,113,196,000 last year and $5,741,- 
260,000 in 1956, and public utilities of $3,400,160,000 and 
$1,724,355,000, respectively. 

New stock offerings last year were the slimmest since 
1950. They amounted to $642,384,000, against $875,831,000 
in 1956 and $548,705,000 in 1955. The public utility group 
was again the largest one as it has been for several years, 
owing to constantly rising demand for power as communi- 
ties grow, with increasing electric demand for air condition- 
ing and television. 

Bond prepayments set a low since 1927 last year. They 
were $221,347,000, compared with $668,070,000 in 1956 and 
$1,372,726,000 in 1955. Money market conditions were the 
principal factor in this development. 
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Greatest advance 
in microfilming- 


Just dial 
your code— 
and start 
microfilming 


BANKING 
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New Recordak Reliant 
Microfilmer with Kodamatic 
Indexing lets you code items 
photographically right on 

the film—find any picture 
faster in your film reader 


So EASY—just dial the desired 
code number on the new Recordak 
Reliant before you feed a batch of 
documents. 

This simple step takes the hunt 
and peck—the stop and go—out of 
subsequent film reference. For with 
this completely new type of index- 
ing your code designations are never 
out of sight . . . can be read easily no matter how fast 
your film is traveling in the film reader. 

The secret: Unique coding lines are photographed 
right on the film between documents. These lines, 
which appear to run continuously when film is 
advanced, are read against a scale on the top (or 
side) of your film reader. 

The girl above, for example, has stopped the film 
at items which were indexed ‘*43.”” (Line at left is at 
40... other line at 3. Up to 100 different codings 
can be made on a roll of film . . . and found in 


a flash !) 
Saves time every time films are viewed 


Ever so much easier for your bookkeeping depart- 
ment to find checks, deposit slips, statements. Or 
your Transit Department to put its finger on proof 


SRECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 30th year 


machine sendings and direct letters. No end to the 
uses—wherever records are filmed and referred to 
you'll be dollars ahead in no time at all with 
Kodamatic Indexing. (Just one of the exclusive 
features found in the new Reliant!) 

Free Trial! But see for yourself! Have a new 
Recordak Reliant Microfilmer with Kodamatic In- 
dexing installed in your bank on a 30-day Free Trial 
Basis. Absolutely no obligation to buy or rent. But 


act today—requests filled in order received. 
**Recordak” is a trademark 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: We are interested in free 30-day trial of new 
Recordak Reliant Microfilmer with Kodamatic Indexing. 


K-2 
Name Position. 
Bank 
Street 
State. 


City. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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odamatic Indexing : 
: 


NATIONAL BANK 


BATTLE CREEK FLINT GRAND RAPIDS 


MARSHALL PORT HURON 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


December 31, 1957 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks..............000- $ 60,241,567.26 
U. S. Government Securities..............-. 139,239,413.08 
U. S. Guaranteed Loans.......... 60,528,720.58 


Bank Buildings and Equipment 
Other Securities 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits.... 


Other Liabilities 
Deferred Income 


Preferred Stock 

Common Stock 

Profits and 


1,000,000.00 
7,500,000.00 
7,500,000.00 
- 11,098,063.44 


Total Liabilities........ 


LANSING 


SAGINAW 


$260,009,700.92 


208,575,534.71 
8,600,613.69 
1,729,487.67 
1,184,594.05 
981,118.58 


$481,081,049.62 


$433,491,211.24 


4,755,277.79 
15,736,497.15 


27,098,063.44 
$481,081,049.62 


OPEN EACH WEEKDAY INCLUDING SATURDAY UNTIL 4:30 P.M. 


Member 
Federal Reserve System 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Dressed Up and Ready to Go, Almost 


new quarters, remodeled old ones, acquired up-to- 

date equipment, provided drive-in facilities and a 
variety of other conveniences, and made themselves 
generally more attractive to customers. Seldom has 
any industry, and certainly never has banking, made 
such rapid advances in physical layout in such a short 
period. 

Banks have also spent more and more on advertising, 
but still they have not quite kept up with the expanding 
economy as reflected in their relative share of the 
increasing need for financial services. Banks by the 
hundreds have excellent recruitment and training pro- 
grams, for encouraging staff people to take advantage 
of the various educational opportunities, and there are 
many first class programs for officer calls and staff 
selling. 

One thing missing in this picture is comparable 
progress in knowing the present and potential market 
for bank services and in developing the means for get- 
ting this business. It would be more accurate to say 
that some banks have progressed in this way and most 
of them still have the job to do. 

Market research for banks is as old as banking itself. 
New conditions, new problems, and new opportunities, 
however, have made it a new subject. More and more 
bankers are expressing themselves in terms of market- 
ing bank services, and the most vigorous expression of 
this kind which has come to the attention of BANKING’S 
editors was made by Alexander B. Adams, vice-presi- 
dent of Mellon National Bank & Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in a recent talk to correspondent bankers. 
On this point he said: 


[" the past few years thousands of banks have built 


Osviousty, the banks are not keeping pace with the 
growth of the market for financial services, and prob- 
ably one important reason is their failure to make 
headway with the new American consumer. 

This situation indicates that the banking business 
may be approaching a period of somewhat difficult 
adjustment before it regains its share of the market. 
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In other businesses, unfavorable trends have almost 
always been the signal of greater problems ahead. But 
for a number of reasons, this general rule may not 
apply in the case of banking. One of these reasons is 
the unique position that our business occupies in the 
economy, where it serves as a pivot on which so much 
else turns. The other reason is the resiliency of atti- 
tude that bankers are currently showing. But I think 
it is fair to say that, if we do recoup our share of the 
market, we will witness many changes in our business 
during the next 10 to 20 years; and, since I am willing 
to live dangerously, I will venture to predict what these 
changes will be. 


Four Suggested Changes 

They will fall, I think, into four general categories. 
The first will be a wide-scale adaption of present-day 
marketing techniques to the business of banking. These 
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techniques, which are being used more and more by 
other industries, include such things as market and 

_motivation research, advertising, sales training, and 
product development. Briefly stated, their aims are 
these: To find out what the customer wants, to develop 
it for him, and then to let him know you have it for 
sale. With these objectives is coupled an awareness of 
the impact and potential of each marketing step on the 
economy of the business. 

This “marketing concept”—as it is known in other 
businesses—would represent a novel approach to the 
sale of bank services; but I believe it is the principal 
means by which the banks will regain their dominance 
of the consumer market. However, its use in banking 
will present certain problems, largely because of the 
overhead involved. Working in relatively small busi- 
ness units, many banks will undoubtedly find that they 
are not able to absorb the necessary cost. This prob- 
lem, I think, will be solved by increasing reliance on 
such organizations as the A.B.A. and the F.P.R.A., 
all of which are equipped to offer assistance to the 
individual bank. I also think that service of this sort 
may be one of the major activities of correspondent 
banks in the future. 

Along with this change will come another one—a 
sharper division in the larger banks between the com- 
mercial banking function and the consumer banking 
function. They will become more nearly equal in pres- 
tige and importance, and the application of the “mar- 
keting concept” will be applied to larger and larger 
accounts. The division between the two fields will 
eventually parallel quite closely the relationship be- 
tween the industrial and consumer divisions of some of 
our large manufacturing companies. 


Legislation 

My second prediction lies in the field of legislative 
restrictions. These, I believe, will have to be broadened 
to include banking’s competitors in the sale of financial 
services. We are today one of the most highly regulated 
businesses in America, but many of these regulations 
do not apply to our principal competitors, who are 
free to enter our most profitable fields of business 
without being handicapped by the restrictions with 
which we must contend... . 


Self-Paying Services 

My third prediction concerns the development of new 
services and the charges that will be made for per- 
forming them. In recent years, we have witnessed a 
fairly rapid growth in the number of services that 
most banks are prepared to offer. ... 

Their development, however, will be dependent on 
the willingness of the banks to charge for them. I do 
not say “on the willingness of the public to pay for 
them.” I think that the public is willing to pay for 
anything it likes, and I think that it will like these new 
services. But we bankers are so accustomed to earning 
our profits on loans and investments that we shy away 
from direct charges. But loans and investments will 
not cover the costs of these new services, nor will 
they—in many instances—cover the costs of services 
we are presently offering. We are one of the few in- 
dustries in which the entire profit is concentrated so 
heavily in one or two functions, and I think that this 
situation will be changed. 
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In passing you might be interested in knowi:g that 
in 1952 the amount paid out by the public for brc kerage 
fees and investment advice exactly equalled the . mount 
paid out to banks for service charges, safe-depc sit box 
rentals, and trust services. But that relationship no 
longer exists. Both expenditures have accelerated, but, 
while payments to banks have gone up only 51°, pay. 
ments to brokers and investment councilors have in. 
creased 122% during the same period. This, ! think, 
illustrates that people are willing to pay for financial 
service if we are willing to charge them. And charge 
them we must, if we are to maintain the type of service 
they want—particularly if interest rates should decline, 


Resulting Personnel Changes 


My fourth prediction concerns the relationship of the 
credit function to other aspects of bank management. 
There will be no de-emphasis of the credit function, 
but there will be increasing importance attached to the 
other responsibilities of management. Bigger units of 
employment, for example, will enlarge the stature of 
the personnel function. The adaption of the “market- 
ing concept” will stimulate the need for marketing 
experts. And the introduction of new services will 
require planners who can develop them. (And, in 
passing, the offering of advice by these experts to 
other businesses may become one of the future services 
of banking.) This simply means that in the next 10 or 
20 years the variety of skills to be found in a bank 
will closely resemble those to be found in other lines of 
business. 


MORE NEW ADULTS ENTERING 
THE MARKET 


165 
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REACHING 18 YEARS 
OF AGE IN 1951 = 100 
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Unworked Gold Mines of 
Business Development Data 


ING proposes to give increas- 

ing attention this year to the 
wealth of economic and financial 
statistics being published right 
along by the Federal Government 
and others and how the information 
contained therein may be used by 
banks in a variety of ways to pro- 
mote their business. A topic of in- 
creasing interest lately is ‘market 
research” as applied to bank opera- 
tions. This involves the use of local, 
area, and regional data, a good deal 
of which it takes some digging on 
the part of the bank to assemble, in 
order to plan for banking business 
in the years ahead. 

Readers will recall, for example, 
the article, “Factors in Placing a 
Branch Bank,” published in BANK- 
ING in July 1956 and citing the in- 
genuity and diligence with which an 
alert Cleveland bank does its re- 
search homework. Next month, in our 
March issue, we expect to publish an 
article by Nelson A. Miller, who is 
in charge of market research and 
development work in the Commerce 
Department’s Office of Distribution. 
That office, incidentally, can be very 
helpful in getting a bank off on the 
right foot in its market analysis and 
promotional problems. Mr. Miller’s 
article will discuss a possible ap- 
proach by a bank to the use of ap- 
plicable, available data in analyzing 
the banking possibilities of a local 
market. 


\ HERETOFORE announced, BANK- 


Local Raw Material 


Small-area statistics constitute 
the raw material of market research 
for any local enterprise such as a 
bank. However, in a broader sense 
the policies pursued by a bank with 
reference to investments, over-all 
loan policy, consumer credit, mort- 
Sage lending, and the like presup- 
pose a grasp of national conditions 
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and trends. In this issue of BANK- 
ING we are giving special emphasis 
to the regular sources of informa- 
tion on the national economy, 
against the background of which 
banks must conduct their daily op- 
erations. One of the first things 
people look for in the evening news- 
paper is the weather forecast for 
tomorrow. Banks, like others, have 
to keep an eye cocked to the eco- 
nomic weather ahead. 


Using the Figures 


Getting the figures you want to 
follow is only the first step in read- 
ing the country’s economic fever 
chart and applying the story there 
revealed to the bank’s policies. To 
attempt here to tell all the uses to 
which a bank may put the story told 
at any given moment by the eco- 
nomic indicators would be beyond 
the scope of the present article. A 
cursory discussion touching some of 
the highlights may not be without 
value at this point. 

As the calendar of statistics 


ACTUAL SIZE: 7% x 10% 


shows, we are dealing here chiefly 
with nationwide statistics in table 
and chart form. Here and there, 
however, a breakdown is available 
by region or state and sometimes 
even by city. The reader whose main 
interest lies in narrower areas will 
be conscious of these exceptions to 
the broader picture. 

Probably the economic and finan- 
cial data most widely distributed 
among the banks of this country 
each month are those published by 
the Federal Reserve Board. Mem- 
ber banks also have the benefit of 
the regional research carried on by 
each of the 12 Federal Reserve 
banks, the results of which are 
issued in their monthly reviews. Be- 
cause of their great value to bank 
management, let us devote a few 
minutes to a discussion of how bank- 
ers may use the tables and charts 
in the Federal Reserve Bulletin and 
the corresponding charts in the 
Federal Reserve Chartbook on Fi- 
nancial and Business Statistics. 


Keeping Up to Date 

As pointed out by the Federal 
Reserve Board, to keep abreast of 
current economic conditions is an 
important responsibility of every 
bank officer, for the demand for 
credit and the condition of individual 
banks are greatly influenced by eco- 
nomic conditions. The latter must 
be kept in mind in every phase of 
bank operations. For example, there 
is interaction between changes in 
bank loans and commodity prices, 
as the money supply is expanded or 
contracted. Employment and pro- 
duction levels and consumer demand 
greatly influence the volume of bank 
credit. Bankers need to know not 
only what statistics to follow but the 
influence of one series of data on 
another series. 

While, in keeping up to date on 
conditions affecting its own busi- 
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ness and that of its customers, the 
bank should make use of all perti- 
nent regional and area statistics 
regularly available, it is important 
to follow the national picture closely. 
The two Federal Reserve Board 
monthly publications mentioned 
above deal with national figures. A 
bank’s loan policies should be con- 
sistent with general economic con- 
ditions. 

The Federal Reserve’s charts re- 
flect current requirements for and 
the supply of business funds in re- 
lation to general economic condi- 
tions. Bank loans presumably are 
formulated in such manner as to 
assure satisfactory accommodation 
of business customers as well as to 
protect the bank’s depositors and 
stockholders against loss. The 
figures and charts published by the 
Federal Reserve Board are regarded 
as unbiased measurements of na- 
tional economic activity and as such 
may be used in determining general 
loan and investment policies. 


How Business Finances Itself 


High industrial production creates 
a demand for funds for meeting 
factory payrolls, buying materials 
and supplies, paying taxes and fi- 
nancing overhead and administra- 
tive expenses. Expanding inven- 
tories, plant, and equipment add to 
demands for funds. Through the 
tables and charts one may gauge 
how business finances itself apart 
from bank credit. Just what is hap- 
pening in such respects may be 
learned by a careful study of the 
statistics published by the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Treasury, the 
SEC, and others. 

The Federal Reserve’s tables and 
charts dealing with various aspects 
of the over-all supply of money and 
credit enable the bankers to relate 
the credit position of individual 
customers to the national economy. 

With few and only occasional ex- 
ceptions, Government statistics deal 
only with the past and not with 
future projections. The banker, who 
must concern himself with the 
future, may be able to reach some 
conclusions through a careful study 
of the past. For example, a scrutiny 
of long-term price movements should 
not only demonstrate that inflation 
is not a one-way street, but may af- 
ford guidance as to the approaching 
end of an upward or downward price 
movement. 
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Study of the available statistics 
and charts is essential to proper 
portfolio management, the setting of 
interest-rate charges, consumer- 
credit policies, foreign-trade financ- 
ing, and the like. The readily avail- 
able statistics provide the over-all 
perspective, the backdrop against 
which the bank sets the stage for 
its own performance. Moreover, 
familiarity with the economic facts 
being used by bankers elsewhere in 
the country enables the bank to an- 
ticipate the behavior of banks as a 
group. 

So much for the Federal Reserve’s 
advice as to how to use its Bulletin 
and Chartbook. Can’t this subject 
be narrowed down just a little? 
Aren’t there, maybe, a handful of 
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ACTUAL SIZE: 5% x 9% 


key indicators that will suffice, if 


followed regularly, to give the bank- 
er his compass bearings? With just 
that thought in mind BANKING once 
asked a half dozen bank economists 
to name the 10 best economic and 
financial barometers. The result was 
not unanimous agreement. To save 
you looking up the symposium we’ll 
give you its highlights in the fol- 
lowing five paragraphs: 

Robert R. Dockson, Bank of 
America economist, pointed out that 
bank debits are a valuable economic 
indicator, not only because the data 
are available promptly but because 
they are one of the few indicators 
available on a regional basis. An- 
other series of great utility and 
promptly available deals with com- 


mercial, industrial, and agricultural 
loans of weekly reporting ‘nember 
banks. This series is issuec by the 
Federal Reserve Board eac!i week, 
The regional data enable a bank to 
compare the trend of its own busi. 
ness with that in its region and in 
the nation as a whole. 

In the symposium Martin R. 
Gainsbrugh listed the 10 most use. 
ful current indicators employed in 
forecasting business in general. He 
gave special emphasis to two “fore. 
shadowing statistics.’”’ One of the 
latter is the inventory-sales-order 
series, where these are available for 
a given industry. Secondly, he 
stressed “expectation series.” In 
this category would come polls of 
plant-and-equipment spending inten- 
tions of businesses, which are com- 
piled by the Commerce Department 
and the SEC, and also by McGraw- 
Hill’s Business Week and _ others. 
Another such series dealing with 
consumer spending plans is compiled 
annually by the Federal Reserve 
Board in cooperation with the Sur- 
vey Research Center of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and published in 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin under 
the title “Survey of Consumer Fi- 
nances.” The last such articles ap- 
peared in the Bulletin for March, 
June, and August 1957. 


Treasury Statement 


Dr. Marcus Nadler of. New York 
University called attention to the 
Daily Statement of the U. 8. Trea- 
sury, as the Treasury’s cash position 
foreshadows its appearance on the 
money market. Weekly department 
store sales reflect the public’s ten- 
dency to spend or save, and the data, 
co-related to department store in- 
ventories, help forecast retail trade. 
Loans of weekly reporting member 
banks considered with inventories, 
prices, etc., reflect business psychol- 
ogy and confidence. Federal Reserve 
open market operations, of course, 
have a direct bearing on banking 
and business in general. The facts 
are published weekly. 

Among monthly measures of trends 
Dr. Nadler cited net new orders, un- 
filled orders and inventories, con- 
struction contracts awarded, dis- 
posable personal income, personal 
consumption, and savings, etc. No 
one indicator alone suffices, but all 
must be followed constantly and 
must be supplemented by continuous 
contact with the business commu: 
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nity, Dr. Nadler advised the bankers. 

Charlies W. Williams, vice-presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond, said bankers can ac- 
quire the desired “‘feel” of the short- 
term trend of the economy if they 
will concentrate on just five sub- 
jects: prices, especially the daily 
sensitive commodity price index of 
the BLS; production, both the indus- 
trial production index and, as a 
supersensitive and superior indica- 
tor, the weekly release of paper- 
board of the National Paperboard 
Association; credit, the sensitive 
Federal Reserve member banks’ 
condition statement which reflects 
credit demand; Treasury position, 
the cash position shown in the 
month-end statement; and retail 
trade, first the limited but prompt 
figures of the Federal Reserve Board 
and, second, the later but more com- 
prehensive data of the Commerce 
Department. 


Other Washington Sources 


To the foregoing highlights of the 
1952 symposium we may advert to 
some Washington sources of addi- 
tional material useful to banks in 
the conduct of their business and in 
planning for tomorrow. The Com- 
merce Department is an especially 
rich source of information, includ- 
ing its Census Bureau, its Office of 
Distribution, its Office of Business 
Economics, and other branches. The 
Office of Distribution will endeavor 
to counsel individually with any 
bank on its market analysis and 
promotional plans and problems. 

Sources of Federal Government 
Statistics for Use in Sales Forecast- 
ing is just one of various useful pub- 
lications of the Office of Distribu- 
tion. This is a 22-page circular. 
Banks also may benefit materially 
by careful use of County Business 
Patterns, issued jointly by the Com- 
comerce Department and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare for nine different regions. There 
one may find how any given local 
industry is doing in respect to em- 
ployment and payrolls, as compared 
with the same industry in the region 
a8 a whole and in other regions of 
the country. It should be noted that 
there is usually a pretty close cor- 
relation between factory employ- 
ment and sales. A bank may analyze 
its own accounts by industry types. 
If the book shows that in its county 
a high proportion of manufacturing 
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ACTUAL SIZE: 9x 11% 


activity is accounted for by indus- 
tries in which the bank lags, it can 
go out after the available business. 

Regional information of great 
utility to the market analyst ema- 
nates from the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Office of Area Development. 
That office issues two series of pub- 
lications: on area trends and indus- 
try trends. In November 1957, for 
instance, it published Central Busi- 
ness Districts and Their Metropoli- 
tan Areas: A Summary of Geo- 
graphic Shifts in Retail Sales 
Growth, 1948-54. An appendix gives 
data for 48 different cities individu- 
ally. Its publication, Growth Indus- 
tries in Fabricated Metal Products, 
gives a variety of statistics by states 
for 1947 and 1954. These publica- 
tions sell for a few cents per copy. 


Pamphlets and Articles 


Among other Commerce Depart- 
ment pamphlets and articles avail- 
able in Washington, are: 

Market Analysis Tools — County 
Business Patterns, a 40-page Com- 
merce Department booklet available 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
at 20 cents. 

“Analysis of Long-Term Markets 
—Measuring Product Trends and 
Potential,’’ by Clement Winston and 
Mabel A. Smith, an article pub- 
lished in the November 1957 Survey 
of Current Business and available 
free in reprint from the Business 
Structure Division, Office of Busi- 
ness Economics, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

“The Statistical Foundations of 
the Gross National Product,” an ad- 
dress delivered in 1955 by George 


Jaszi, Chief, National Income Divi- 
sion, Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. The talk discusses, 
inter alia, the scope and use of gross 
product data. 

County and City Data Book, a 
very worthwhile source of local and 
metropolitan-area market informa- 
tion. 

Many bankers are unaware of the 
valuable help obtainable from the 
Census Bureau. An example is its 
release, Current Population Reports, 
Series P-25, No. 133, March 16, 
1956, describing a method for es- 
timating current population of 
political subdivisions. The applica- 
bility to banking is obvious. 

Regular readers of this magazine 
will recall our special 15-page re- 
port in November 1952, “How Cen- 
sus Trends Affect Banking,” a col- 
lection of six articles dealing with 
Census Bureau statistics on popula- 
tion, housing, agriculture, etc., and 
their utility to bankers. 

From the Census Bureau one may 
obtain free of charge various state- 
ments by Bureau officials on the use 
of census data. Some of the titles 
available are: “Use of Statistics in 
Management Problems,” “Applying 
Census Statistics to Marketing,” 
“Census Statistics for Local Use,” 
and “Census Bureau Program and 
Objectives.” 


Regular Statistics 


Other Government departments 
and agencies provide regular statis- 
tics throwing light on different seg- 
ments of the national economy—on 
agriculture, labor, housing, mining, 
etc. Bank economists may find help- 
ful a Budget Bureau compilation, 
Statistical Services of the United 
States Government, a 78-page docu- 
ment published in 1952. 

In closing this discussion we call 
attention to the various forecasts 
periodically issuing from Govern- 
ment departments in Washington. 
Among the formulators of such fore- 
casts are the Census Bureau (popu- 
lation), the Council of Economic 
Advisers and the Joint Economic 
Committee (national product, in- 
come, etc.), the Labor Department 
(nonfarm dwelling unit starts), the 
Commerce Department (industry 
outlook), the Agriculture Depart- 
ment (farming outlook), the Budget 
Bureau (Federal receipts, expendi- 
tures, and borrowings). 
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Huge Potential Demand 
for Bank Services, IF— 


E must increase our total 

\\/ sales of goods and services to 

consumers by over 50% with- 
in the next 10 years IF we are to 
keep pace with our increasing pro- 
ductive ability. 

By 1968 our total production of 
goods and services in the United 
States should grow to over $650- 
billion in terms of 1957 prices com- 
pared with $436-billion in 1957. 

This $650-billion by 1968 is a 
conservative measure of our pro- 
ductive ability, since it allows only 
for an increase of 1.7% per year in 
population, plus a gain of 2.0% per 
year in per capita productivity— 
well below the rate we have demon- 
strated since prewar. Actually, in 
the 17 years between 1940 and 1957, 
total physical production per capita 
(in terms of June 1957 prices) in- 
creased by .. . about 214% per year. 


To support the $650-billion pro- 
duction economy, which we can and 
must have by 1968 to avoid general 
unemployment and under-utilization 
of our productive ability, we must 
add to our level of sales to con- 
sumers the huge amount of about 
$140-billion (a 50% increase up to 
a total personal consumption of 
$420-billion by 1968, compared with 
the $280-billion level in mid-1957). 
That’s the equivalent of adding our 
entire prewar 1939 consumption on 
top of our present high standard of 
living. In other words, we must ac- 
complish in the next 10 years as 
much improvement in our total liv- 
ing standards as we accomplished in 
the previous 200 years from Colonial 
times to 1939! 

The magnitude of the job to be 
done in changing consumer habits as 
well as the great opportunity for 


OPPORTUNITY FOR HIGHER LIVING STANDARDS 
AS PRODUCTIVITY AND POPULATION GROW 


( Ail in 1957 Prices) 


1957 
+436 Billion 


1950 
#3414 Billion 


(3rd Qtr Rate) 


Population(000) 132,122 151,683 171,229 


* Based on Population Growth of 17% per year and minimum increase in production 


10 YEAR OPPORTUNITY 
1968 
#650 Billions 


One of several 
charts used by 
Mr. Johnson 
(see italic para- 
graph at end of 
text) to illus- 
trate his theme 


GOVERNMENT 
(Federal and loca! 
including Defense) 


GL 
PRIVATE 
INVESTMENT 
4 +490) Total Personal 


Consumption 
(STANDARD OF LIVING) 


SO% Increase in 
Consumption needed 
fo match productive 
ability 


expanding sales in nearly every field 
of production and services suggests 
the need for raising our sights in the 
whole marketing area. 

It suggests the need for reorienta- 
tion of objectives and re-examination 
of markets and methods—not in re- 
lation to the past but in view of the 
new and changed opportunities. 

It suggests re-examination of the 
sales organization and the advertis- 
ing budgets—to see whether they are 
adequate for the job to be done and 
for the opportunity that exists. 
Formulas based on past relationships 
of selling and advertising to sales 
may no longer be realistic in view 
of the growth of competition, expan- 
sion in the number of primary pros- 
pects, and the need for education to 
change habits and ideas. Just to 
keep up with our expanding produc- 
tivity, which will make possible $650- 
billion of production by 1968, will 
require an expansion of $140-billion 
or over 50% in sales to consumers— 
an almost revolutionary change in 
living standards and concepts of the 
mass of our population. 

(The paragraphs above are taken 
from an address by ARNO H. JOHN- 
SON, vice-president and senior econo- 
mist, J. Walter Thompson Co., New 
York. Mr. JOHNSON was speaking 
before the Girard Trust Corn Ex- 
change Bank Forecasting Luncheon 
in Philadelphia in mid-January.) 


Consumer’s Attitude and Credit 


credit and the consumer attitude have be- 
come such important factors in our economy that prac- 
tically every one has gotten into the act of trying to 


guess what to expect from both in 1958. 


Just how 


important instalment credit is to our economy can per- 
haps best be illustrated by pointing out that instalment 
credit outstandings at the end of 1956 were equal to 
93% of the volume of consumer durable goods sold in 


that year—Cari 


A. Bimson. chairman, A.B.A. Instal- 


ment Credit Commission, and president, Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix, Ariz., speaking before the A.B.A. Na- 


per capita of 2% per year (In I7years Rea! production per copita grew 2%2% per year. 1940-1957 
If thot 7 year rate were applied, the potential production in 1968 could reach $690 to #700 


billion at 1957 prices ) 


tional Credit Conference in Chicago. 
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BANKING from a medium size 
bank to this effect: 


Do you have a breakdown as to 
how much an average bank should 
spend each year on: 

(1) Advertising 

(2) Public relations 

(3) Gifts and contributions 

What are the recommended 
amounts for a bank of our size? 


RR Basics a question came to 


BANKING turned to two authorities 
on this subject—Rudy Fichtel, direc- 
tor of the Public Relations Council 
of the A.B.A., and G. Edwin Heming, 
manager of the Advertising Depart- 
ment. Their advice is embodied in 
the following reply. 

It is difficult to say how much your 
bank “should spend” for advertising, 
public relations, and contributions 
because, as we heard in the Army 
during World War II, “It depends 
upon the situation and the terrain.” 
Only you can really determine how 
much to spend, predicated on your 
own “situation” and “terrain.” 

First, a plan or blueprint is needed. 
Unfortunately, too many bank ex- 
penditures in the areas you cite are 
of a “hit or miss” variety. It has 
been said that too many public rela- 
tions, advertising, and community 
relations activities are “sold” and 
hot enough “bought” by banks. 


F OR example, here are some steps 
that seem to be necessary for effec- 
tive advertising: 

(1) Be sure you have a superior 
quality product in terms of banking 
services and service needed and de- 
sired by the people of your commun- 
ity. 
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How Much Should a Bank 
NPEND for SELLING? 


(2) Analyze your market. Find 
out who your “publics” or potential 
customers are, where they are, their 
extent, their habits and character- 
istics, their financial needs and wants, 
likes and dislikes. This requires con- 
tinuing research. 

(3) Determine the bank’s objec- 
tives and identify the bank’s prob- 
lems. This includes analysis of the 
bank’s needs and wants, plus analysis 
of your competitive situation. What 
are your requirements? Your strong 
points? What do you want to ac- 
complish with advertising and why? 
Remember that advertising has limi- 
tations. What do you want to say 
in your advertising? 

(4) Develop your advertising plan. 
Decide on your media after consider- 
ing all available media. The basis is: 
Which media are best to do the job 
you want done? Then preferably 
concentrate on one or two major 
media and “hit them hard.” Find 
those unique appeals that will give 
your bank a “selling edge” and then 
stick to these appeals; keep em- 
phasizing that “edge.” Your plan 
requires persistence, continuity, and 
repetition. 

(5) Now, and only now, you are 
ready to consider how much to spend. 
The amounts of money needed must 
be ascertained after, not before, 
planning. Actually there is no rule 
of thumb for an advertising budget. 
As Lincoln said, “His legs should be 
long enough to reach the ground.” 
No advertising expenditure is too 
high if it is earned. Your adver- 
tising appropriation should include 
every dollar that can be profitably 
spent. The most sensible approach 
is to base your appropriation on the 


job which needs to be done. Regard- 
less of bank size, that may mean 
more money for some banks in some 
situations and less money for other 
banks in other situations. 

(6) Testing the effectiveness of 
your advertising should be the last 
step to determine whether or not 
your dollars are being spent wisely, 
are bringing results. This implies a 
need for flexibility, because, if your 
advertising isn’t working, obviously 
changes should be made. 


Bank Spending Is Low 


Surveys of advertising expendi- 
tures in recent years by representa- 
tive banks show that banks spend, 
on an average, approximately 2% of 
gross income, or about $500 per 
$1,000,000 of deposits, for advertis- 
ing. This is a surprisingly low figure 
for a service industry. It seems to 
be conceded that banks generally 
still aren’t spending enough for ad- 
vertising. 

Today only a handful of banks use 
the percentage method of arriving 
at an advertising budget. We repeat 
that the most widely used and most 
sensible method is to base appropri- 
ation on the job to be done, a job 
which will vary from bank to bank. 
This may not seem as scientific as 
using precise mathematical percent- 
ages of deposits, income, or capital. 
but actually it is a much sounder 
approach. Furthermore, it is based 
on years of practical experience in 
a great many successful, growing 
banks. 

The same philosophy or procedure 
that we have applied to advertising 
can be applied to public relations and 
community relations activities. 
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Bank Offers High School Scholarships to 
Promote Interest in Science Study 


HE Bank of Canton, Okla., made 

an important contribution to the 
movement for stimulating scientific 
education. 

Not only did it urge the citizens 
to vote for a bond issue that would 
finance enlarged school facilities, but 
it offered cash scholarships for ex- 
cellence in science studies in each 
class in the local high school. The 
awards are $25 to the student in the 
freshman, sophomore, and junior 
classes whose grade in science is the 
best as determined by a test pro- 
vided by the Oklahoma Frontiers of 
Science Foundation. A first place 
cash award of $175 will be given to 
the graduating senior enrolling the 
next semester in whatever college 
he or she selects. The winner will 
be determined on the same basis as 
the underclassmen. 

The bank announced that the 
scholarships were contingent on 
voters’ approval of the bond issue 


Here are two of the staff hobby windows at the Rochester bank. The sign at 


and on the availability of an ade- 
quate science department at the Can- 
ton School. The awards are now as- 
sured—the school bond issue carried 
by a 6 to 1 margin. 

“It is our hope that our school 
can take its rightful place in the 
national emphasis on education,” 
said C. Roy Shaw, president of the 
Bank of Canton, in a local newspaper 
statement making the bank’s offer. 

The bank also published an ad- 
vertisement supporting the bond 
proposal. 


Staff Hobby Windows 


Are Traffic Stoppers 
N the theory that nothing is quite 
so interesting as people and the 
things they do, the Community Sav- 
ings Bank of Rochester, N. Y., fea- 
tures staff hobbies in a series of 
window displays. 
The exhibits are excellent public- 


human relations media, reports Mad- 
elyn H. Sullivan, assistant vice-pres- 
ident of the bank. “They stimulate 
well-deserved praise for members of 
the staff and make customers and 
public feel better acquainted with 
the bankers who serve them.” 

Exhibits of the creative arts have 
been especially effective. Featured 
in one window with the question, 
“Is there a Grandma Moses on our 
staff?” were sculptures, oil paintings, 
charcoal and pen and ink sketches, 
wood carvings, and scenic paintings 
on plates—all the work of officers 
and staff people. Rochester folks, 
says Miss Sullivan, “were amazed 
that bankers were so talented in the 
arts.” 

Prize-winning dresses, knitted and 
woven articles shown in another win- 
dow demonstrated the skills of tel- 
lers, secretary, receptionist, machine 
operator, and clerk. The sign read 
“Our bank gals knit one, purl one, 
and sew a fine seam.” Stamp and 
other collections of staffers have also 
been featured. 


the lower right hand corner of the 


paintings display reads: “It took a bit of persuasion to have the creative artists on our staff agree to this display 
. .. but we think you enjoy seeing how members of our staff spend their leisure hours.” The label on each item 


exhibited bears the name of the maker 
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Thousands visited the first international 

show of the New Orleans Orchid Society 

at the St. Charles Avenue Branch of the 

Whitney National Bank. Displays came 
from many lands 


How to Make Calls 


on Prospects 


— suggestions for effective 
calls on prospects were offered 
by Meredith C. Jones, senior vice- 
president, First National Bank in 
St. Louis, at the bank’s annual cor- 
respondent conference. 

(1) Calls must be made regularly. 
Don’t let your prospect forget you. 

(2) Many officers don’t have 
enough persistence and determina- 
tion in soliciting prospects. Too 
many call reports read: ‘Called on 
Mr. Blank. He is perfectly satisfied 
with his present banking connection 
...” Of course he is, or he wouldn’t 
be doing business with it. It’s up 
to you to persuade him that he’s 
missing a bet if he isn’t doing busi- 
hess with your bank. 


The “Ideas” section of the Busi- 
ness Building Bulletin is by JOHN 
L. COOLEY. 


(3) Before making a call, equip 
yourself with sufficient facts and 
data. Talk about your facilities, the 
strength of your directorate, the 
help that you, your officers and di- 
rectors can be to him in developing 
certain pieces of business, the oper- 
ating efficiency of your bank. Be 
specific. One of the poorest selling 
arguments is the one most often 
used: “We certainly would be proud 
to have you as a customer.” Certain- 
ly you would, or you wouldn’t be 
there. Give the prospect tangible 
reasons. 


How One Bank Uses 


A.B.A. Display Posters 


HE Mid-City National Bank of 

Chicago sought a poster display 
frame and literature rack to place 
in the premises of commercial cus- 
tomers. The object was to put the 
displays near the time clock so em- 
ployees would see the bank’s mes- 
sage and could pick up leaflets ad- 
vertising the service featured in the 
poster. 

The Advertising Department of 
the American Bankers Association 
adapted its poster frame and booklet 
holder to the bank’s needs, as shown 
in the photo. Mid-City now has this 
display equipment in several busi- 
ness establishments. 


Baseball Tickets with 


New Accounts 


IDELITY Bank of West Los An- 
geles, which is helping to welcome 


THE MID CITY MATIONAL BANK 
SAMSON HALSTED STREETS 7600 


There's more than enous! } 


: for the down paymen’ 
and we can finance the test 
with a Bank Auto Loan. 


The folder featured with this poster on 
the “Please Take One” rack was the 
A.B.A.’s “Bank Auto Loan—Most At- 


tractive Way to Finance Your Next Car” 


the Dodgers to L. A., has reserved a 
block of 3,000 seats for the opening 
game. The pasteboards are being 
given to new $100 depositors and 
to old customers who add $100 to 
their accounts. 

In his story about the promotion, 
Dan O’Heron, business editor of the 
Los Angeles Mirror News, said: 

“After one saver tried to open 50 
accounts, the bank ruled that no 
more than two tickets will be made 
available to each family.” 

He added that Dodger vice-presi- 
dent Buzzy Bavasi felt that the en- 
terprise would stimulate support for 
the Dodgers in the West Los Angeles 
and Bay areas, while Bank President 
Stanley M. Stalford ‘foresees stim- 
ulated enthusiasm for the bank’s 
services.” 


Bank Uses Closed TV to 
Show Itself at Work 


ORTHEN Bank & Trust Company 

of Little Rock, Ark., used its 
closed circuit television facilities in 
a public relations program. 

When the bank was remodeled 
three years ago, three TV cameras 
were installed in the bookkeeping de- 
partment for verification of signa- 
tures and ledger sheets. Eight moni- 
tors were placed on two floors. 
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Charles E. Wade, assistant cashier of 

the Worthen Bank, adjusts the TV 

camera lens to the lobby. The camera 

is set so that customers must walk be- 

tween it and monitor. The equipment 

is part of the bank’s closed circuit 
television 


For its public relations project 
Worthen put a television receiver in 
the lobby. Each week a different de- 
partment was featured in a behind- 
the-scenes picture of operations; the 
instalment loan department, how- 
ever, was not included in the pro- 
gram. 

One operation that drew special 
attention was the sorting and count- 
ing of receipts from the city’s park- 
ing meters, a.service performed in 
the commercial department. Twelve 
hundred dollars in pennies, $1,000 
in nickels, and a few hundred dollars 
in dimes, all unsorted in one pile, 


First National Bank in Dallas put a different angle 
of old mechanical banks: 
used to operate them were given to welfare organizations 


on its lobby display 


A New York City 
bank observed its 
35th anniversary by 
printing this pledge, 
in scroll form, which 
was mailed to all 
depositors 


made an impressive picture. The 
processing of the money was shown 
in full. 

The bank also concealed a camera 
behind a lobby sign. Visitors were 
surprised when they glanced at the 
lobby TV set and saw themselves. 
Some left immediately and returned 
with friends. Women came in to 
appraise their new clothes. And the 
kids had a wonderful time. 

The program brought hundreds of 
visitors into the bank, reports 
Charles E. Wade, assistant cashier. 


Auto Show Opens Bank’s 
Parking Garage 


tie National Bank and Trust 
Company of Oklahoma City 
staged an auto show as the curtain- 
raiser for its new parking garage. 

Billed as the “International Auto- 
mobile Show’’—first ever held in the 
city —the exhibit featured foreign 


coins 
parking garage. 
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cars. Forty were shown by eight 
dealers, at no cost to them. Also, 
two stores and another dealer were 
invited to enter children’s vehicles 
for a special “Kiddie Kar Show.” 

The event was advertised by a 
banner hung on the parking garage 
a week in advance, and by commer- 
cials in City National’s regular radio 
and television advertising. A line 
about the show was added to the 
newspaper ads, and one special two- 
color, 1,000-line insertion was run in 
the Sunday paper the day before the 
opening. Publicity was extensive. 

Attendance during the two days 
was 2,695. 


Banks Boost Chicago’s 


“Building Renaissance” 


IURTEEN Chicago banks helped 
promote “Chicago Dynamic,” 4 
series of events dramatizing the 
city’s billion-dollar building opera- 


The banner and window sign called attention to the 
auto show that dramatized opening of the bank’s new 
Forty different cars were displayed 
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Everett (Mass.) National Bank now has a 
President John F. Golden, Jr., 
youngsters, Kevin and Maureen, put 


tions. Sparked by U.S. Steel Cor- 
poration, the campaign dramatized 
Chicago’s architectural heritage and 
focused attention on the five ‘“‘walls- 
of-steel” buildings now being erected 
there. 

The banks’ contributions included 
lobby displays featuring pictures of 
the city and information about the 
building program. 

Participating banks included: City 
National Bank & Trust Company, 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company, Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank, The First Na- 
tional Bank, LaSalle National, Chi- 
cago Title & Trust Company, Lake 
Shore National, Upper Avenue Na- 
ional, Mid-America National, Mich- 
igan Avenue National, Exchange Na- 
tional, Chicago National, Northern 
Trust Company, and American Na- 
tional. 


Bank Sets Up $1,000 
Scholarship 


$1,000 SCHOLARSHIP for college 

students majoring in economics 
has been established by the Mer- 
chants National Bank of Manchester, 
N. H. 

In announcing this action by the 
board of directors, President Ralph 
A. McIninch said: 

“The Merchants National Bank is 
merely recognizing the increasing 
concern on the part of many indi- 
viduals, as well as corporations, for 
the problem of providing advanced 
scientific learning and professional 
training for our young people——prob- 
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ably the greatest natural resource 
this country has today. 

“In finance and banking alone, 
there is a growing awareness of the 
imminent lack of enough properly 
trained leadership to replace current 
management as it retires. It is hoped 
that this scholarship award will be 
an annual event so that each year 
one or two individuals will have an 
opportunity to continue or complete 
their college education and ulti- 
mately add to the supply of educated 
people interested in economics, par- 
ticularly banking, as a career.” 

In awarding the scholarships, em- 
phasis will be placed on scholastic 
ability and financial needs of the 
students. While the fund is avail- 
able to any person majoring in eco- 
nomics in a New England college, 
particular attention will be given to 
New Hampshire individuals attend- 
ing a college in that state. 


For. the Idea File 


Bank Aids Community Surveys 


The South Carolina National Bank, 
Greenville, has published “A Sug- 
gested Community Industrial Survey 
Outline’ for the convenience of state 
localities where comprehensive local 
surveys have not been conducted. 
The outline is being distributed to 
chambers of commerce, development 


The Toronto-Dominion Bank’s junior deposit book has 
covers, in full color, illustrating Canada’s natural resources, 
industry, finance and government, and the provinces’ arms 


boards, city and county officials. It 
will supplement the basic data sheets 
prepared for each community and 
county by the State Development 
Board. 


Bank Has Men’s Forum 


The First National Bank and The 
First Trust Company of Lincoln, 
Neb., sponsored a luncheon meeting 
{fcr more than 100 men at which gen- 
eral economic conditions and future 
prospects were discussed. The banks, 
which are continuing the series of 
women’s financial forums begun in 
1951, plan to hold similar meetings 
for men. 


Banks’ Use of TV 


The number of banks using TV 
films increased 182% in the two 
years ending last October, reports 
Ziv Television Programs, Inc. Syn- 
dicated half-hour programs are pop- 
ular with bank sponsors, the com- 
pany says. 


Exhibit 

The New Jersey Bankers Associa- 
tion had a school savings exhibit at 
the state’s Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Copies of the A.B.A. 
School Saver were distributed. 


Auto License Renewals 


Six offices of Crocker-Anglo Na- 
tional Bank in the Bay area of San 
Francisco and two in Sacramento 
offered car owners the convenience 
of renewing passenger automobile 
licenses during January. 
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ADS and AIDS that sell SERVICES 
New A.B.A. Direct Mail Advertising Material 


Here are the latest colorful and effective A.B.A. advertising folders on 
banking services, designed for your use as statement enclosures and/or 
for lobby distribution. For samples and prices, merely write the A.B.A. 
Advertising Department, 12 East 36th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Why a 
BANK 
AUTO LOAN 


is best 


Read the. Time-and- 
MoneySaving Details! 


BANK NAME GOES HERE 
The Prices for This Folder include: 
» Printing of Yout Bank Name and Address 
+ Folding » Packaging + Delivery to Your Bank 
Under 1000 2.83 per 100 $000 7499 $22.25 per 1900 
1008 ca 2499 . $23.75 per 1900 7900 109909 . $21.7 per 1000 
2500 4999 $23.00 per 1000 10000 20000 $21.24 per 1000 
Over 20,000, prices on request 


Copytight 1958~American Association 


Bank Loans 


FOR A GROWING 
FAMILY’S NEEDS 


Four-page BANK AUTO LOAN folder 
shown at left covers, item by item, the 
special features of bank financing that 
clearly make it “best” from the bor- 
rower's viewpoint. Included on back 
cover is a chart that enables prospec- 
tive car-buyers fo figure the dollars-and- 
cents economy of financing through your 
bank. Colors: Blue, red, & black. 


Four-page BANK AUTO LOAN folder 
shown at right simply states the persua- 
sive facts in answering the question as to 
“why so many smart car-buyers finance 
the bank way" . . . invites readers 
themselves (with the aid of same back- 
cover chart as on folder described 
above) to work the figures that clinch the 
argument. Colors: Red, yellow, & black. 


Four-page folder at left points out that 
your bank offers a whole family of help- 
ful LOAN SERVICES: Home Improve- 
ment Loans, Bank Auto Loans, Personal 
Loans, Mortgage Loans, Home Equip- 
ment Loans. Text points up lowness of 
cost, convenience of terms, and confi- 
dential nature of loan procedure; in- 
vites readers to call on your bank when 
credit needs arise. Colors: Blue & black. 


Six-page folder on SAVINGS, at right, 
offers a new motivation for theft The 
fact that "A dollar saved is $1.20 
or al ‘that to replace a saved dollar 

ery income tax payer must earn 
from $120 to $11. Table of current 
Federal income tax figures substantiates 
this startling truth. Choice of “auto- 
matic savings" coupon or summary of 
advantages of bank saving imprinted 
on back page. Colors: Blue & black. 


UNDER THIS LOW-COST 
PLAN, THE SMARTEST 
PEOPLE FINANCE THE 


SMARTEST CARS 
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ADS and AIDS that sell SERVICES 
New Edition of Popular A.B.A. Picture Book 


on Savings 


If you have an advertising message which you want to get across to someone, it’s only logical to 
put it in a medium which will command that someone’s attention. Bankers want to spread the bank 
savings story; children are an important segment of the potential-saver public; children are avid 
readers of comic books. ... This was the reasoning of your A.B.A. Advertising Department staff 
which led to the production of its first cartoon story on savings. 

That was a few years back. Since then, hundreds of bankers have shown their strong belief 
in the logic of such reasoning—by distributing thousands of copies of “Peter Penny Saves the 
Day” to youngsters across the nation. Now, because of this proven popularity, a new printing 
has been made—offering your bank an opportunity to order or reorder copies .. . so that you can 
influence your community’s “little shavers” of today toward becoming your bank’s big savers of 
tomorrow. 

In this 8-page story, printed in full color, Peter Penny takes wishful but thriftless Betty and 
Bill on a ride—showing them the yesterdays in their lives that explain why they haven’t some of 
the things they might have had if they had saved; showing them important tomorrows and how 
to make them happier by cultivating the steady savings habit. 

Each bank has a choice of a standard message summarizing the advantages of bank saving 
or its own message on the back cover of the book, and the bank’s signature—together with the 
Peter Penny symbol and slogan, which integrate this new edition into the “Saver’s Friend” savings 
promotional campaign. 


For sample, prices, and complete details, please write the A.B.A. Advertising Department. 
February 1958 
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‘“How do | go about getting 
a bank loan?”’ 


It’s simple. Come in and tell us how much you 
need, what you need it for, and how you expect to 
repay the loan. The main requirements for borrow- 
ing at our bank are these: The borrower should 
have regular earnings or other income, and a repu- 
tation for meeting obligations when due; the loan 
should be for a sound purpose. If you need credit 
for a personal, family or business need, and think 
you can meet these requirements, see us about ar- 
ranging a convenient-to-repay, low-cost bank loan. 


(Bank name goes here.) 


ADS and AIDS. . 
The New 1958 A.B.A. Informative 


Newspaper Advertisements 


To enable member banks to fel/ and se// just 
what the local bank can do to help individuals 
and families with money matters, your A.B.A. 
Advertising Department has created this new 
“Question and Answer" series of ads. 


In this informative series, portraits by an 
outstanding artist in the attractive coquile- 
board technique depict inquiring faces. In 
each ad the typical American pictured asks 
a question about some phase of banking— 
and is answered in the text with complete- 
ness, consciseness, and clarity. 


The attention -focusing impact of illustra- 
tions in the large size made possible by ads 
of 8" depth, like these, has been emphasized 
by the consistent popularity of other A.B.A. 
ad series of similar proportions. Add the 
novelty of these impressive drawings, and the 
forcefulness of the impact greatly increases. 


Informative Series "@" consists of 52 ads, 
complete in mat form. Ads measure 2 columns 
x 8". The first 8 ads (shown here) will be sent 
when subscription is received; the balance, 4 
per month thereafter. Total cost is $69.50. 


To order this series, simply write the A.B.A. 
Advertising Department for a subscription form. 


“Where shall put my cash savings?” 


More people have more savings dollars in banks of 
deposit than anywhere else. At the bank, your money 
is handy as well as protected, and grows while you 
save... earns a return without your investing. At 
the bank, you can attend to many other money mat- 
ters under the same roof . .. where pleasant dealings 
and helpfulness are the rule. A bank is the only 
place where you can enjoy all these advantages: 
The bank is the saver’s best friend! We invite you 
to save regularly for your goals here at owr bank! 
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The advertisement shown above is actual size: 2 columns x 8”. 
The reproductions at right, of other ads in the new informative | 
series, are reduced in size. 


hat sell SERVICES 


ASK the typical questions of typical Americans about everyday money matters; 
ANSWER those questions fully and clearly in a way that sells your bank! 


“Does your bank 
finance home appliances?” 


Indeed we do! To have a new kitchen range, washing 
machine, clothes drier, vacuum cleaner, refrigerator, 
or some other item of household equipment that 
would lighten your work-load and make life pleas- 
anter, see us about an Appliance Loan — at low bor- 
rowing cost. Quickly and confidentially arranged, it 
will enable you to buy the appliance that you 
want, now. While you use and enjoy your new work- 
saver, you pay off the loan over a convenient period 
of months. Why not stop in for full details soon? 


“Why are there service charges 
on a checking account?” 


Pure logic: When the cost of the bank's services 
to a checking depositor is greater than the interest 
which the depositor’s loanable balance allows the 
bank to earn, the bank must make a charge. But 
if you are a checking depositor at our bank you 
can avoid service charges by maintaining a balance 
large enough to compensate us for the number of 
checks you draw. Ask us to work out actual fig- 
ures — and use our economical checking service fully! 


‘“What protects money 
deposited at your bank?” 


First of all (and we're proud to repeat what others 
have expressed), sound management — which is re- 
flected in our careful lending policies. The safety 
of depositors’ funds is our first concern in consider- 
ing any loan. Then, deposits here are insured by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation to the 
maximum of $10,000 for each depositor. The insur- 
ance costs depositors nothing. These, as well as 
physical safeguards, add up to the kind of protection 
that most people seek. We'll welcome your account! 


do | make bank 
deposits by mail?” 


Just follow this procedure: Endorse checks that you 
have received with the words “For deposit only,” 
followed by your banking signature; list all deposits 
on a form (which we furnish for the asking); 
enclose deposits; stamp the envelope and give it to 
the postman or drop it in the mailbox. Cash, of 
course, should be sent only by registered mail. 
Busy people find our banking-by-mail service a valu- 
able, time-saving convenience. Write, telephone, or 
stop in for your mailing forms, and give it a trial! 


“How many ways does your bank 
serve our community?” 


In very many ways: Members of our staff, officially 
and unofficially, take an active interest in matters of 
local concern. And, in a larger sense, we serve the 
community by serving the financial needs of our 
neighbors. We cransfer funds; safeguard savings 
and valued articles; lend money at low cost for 
worth-while purposes; offer counsel on money mat- 
ters. In short, we do our best to serve the commu- 
nity a generous helping of convenience, safety, 
economy and guidance. Tell us how we can serve you! 


“Can I get a bank loan 

on my life insurance?” 
Usually, yes, if your policies have a cash surren- 
der or “loanable” value. You merely add your signa- 
ture to an assignment form and a note, and leave 
your policies with the bank as collateral. The pro- 
ceeds of the loan are made available promptly, with- 
out red tape~and your policies remain in full 
force. A bank loan on your life insurance provides 
quick cash when you need to borrow, at lowest bor- 
rowing cost. Our bank invites such loans: See us 
about this easy, economical way to obtain credit! 
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Special Purpose Promotions 


Campaigns Emphasizing ‘‘Localness”’ 


campaign really works, says 

Bank of America’s advertising 
department, provided interest is at- 
tracted and held and the message is 
presented so that each reader will 
personalize it. 

During each of the past three 
years the bank has run a 10-week 
institutional series in 13 selected 
California counties to emphasize the 
“Jocalness” of its branches and their 
close relationships with the com- 
munity. The goal was a wider under- 
standing of the contributions made 
to the counties by the bank’s ser- 
vices, customers, staff, and stock- 
holders. 

The how, what, why, when, and 
where of this message was localized. 
To capture immediate reader inter- 
est, the ads concentrated first on 
where—the readers’ home counties; 
then what—the economic progress of 
each county through the banks and 
the benefits to the readers. The how, 
why, and when followed in natural 
sequence. 

The 10 5-column by 15-inch ads 
ran one a week in 91 newspapers in 


\ PUBLIC education advertising 


79 cities under the heading ‘“Who’s 
Who in Orange County?” or which- 
ever of the 13 the ads were appear- 
ing. Line drawings accompanied 
light, tight copy built around two 
lines in every ad: ‘“We’re statewide, 
sure—but local, too!” and “The 
neighbor you can bank on.” Figures 
quoted related to the counties, and 
the branches, with their managers’ 
names, were located on the outline 
maps of each county. 


The "Goodeals,”" for Instance 


The series introduced readers to 
such fictitious representative folks as 
Mr. and Mrs. Noah Goodeal who, 
“like thousands of their Orange 
County neighbors, know a good deal 
when they see it.” 

“They know,” for instance, “their 
savings at Bank of America are 
working to build their country, pro- 
viding capital for loans that make 
progress possible. And the tidy 3% 
interest paid on savings by Bank of 
America—totaling more than 
$1,000,000 in this country last year— 
gives local people more money to 
spend with local merchants. This is 


another example of how Bank of 
America helps build a better Orange 
County. . .” 

In the line drawing the Goodeals, 
standing at the savings window, eye 
the adjacent loan department where 
a live-wire applicant shows plans for 
a new shopping center to a branch 
lending officer. Subsequent ads 
pointed up the local jobs and busi- 
ness sales resulting from a cited 
number and dollar totals of real 
estate and Timeplan loans made to 
residents, and salaries and dividends 
paid employees and stockholders. 

Other ads drew attention to the 
bank’s bond purchases—“to provide 
more classrooms, hospitals, libraries, 
and other public facilities,” its an- 
nual stateward $45,000 Achievement 
Awards program for high school 
students, and employee participation 
in community projects. 

The basic story has been the same 
each year, but for the last two series 
the bank adopted the light touch it 
found most successful. 

The series won a 1956 award from 
the Advertising Association of the 
West for ‘exceptional merit.” 


Here’s part of a large ad that reproduced, although with different copy, the artwork of the individual insertions. 
The county maps spotting branches and managers’ names were omitted from this summarization of the series 


iss Netta Profit: «Land sakes, yes — Bank of 
America employes and stockholders help me net a 
profit! Last year B of A paid local people more 
than $2,200,000 in salaries and dividends . .. money 
they spent in my shop and with thousands of other 
local merchants.” 


Mrs. Linda Hand (and hubby): My hubby works 
for Bank of America Like other bank officers and 
employes we volunteer to help out at all kinds of 
community projects. Seems like everyone at B of A 
pitches in, and their financial know-how is espe 
cially valuable in fund-raising campaigns’ 


Mr. Abel Helper: “r've lived and worked in 
Orange County a long time now. And, as one of the 
more than 2,700 local folks owning stock in B 

of America, I've served on a local B of A advisory 
board—made suggestions to help the bank specialize 
its services to meet local needs " 
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Mr. & Mrs. Noah Goodeal: «At Bank of America 
our savings provide capital for loans that finance | 
progress! And the 3% interest paid on savings by | | 
B of A (totaling more than $1,000,000 in this county | | 
last year) gives local folks more money to spend 
with local merchants.” | 
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IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1957 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks . 
Securities: 
U. S. Government Securities. . . 344,867,667 


Securities Issued or Underwritten 
by U. S. Government Agencies . 33,991,202 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. . 3,150,000 
Other Securities... 6,852,788 
388,861,657 


.. $ 502,571,153 


Loans: 


Loans Guaranteed or Insured 

by U. S. Government 

Loans Secured by 

U. S. Government Securities. . 27,364,501 


806,148,812 
Mortgages: 
U. S. Government Insured 
F.H.A. Mortgages ....... 19,617,749 
Conventional First Mortgages 


20,160,444 

Customers’ Liability for 

Acceptances Outstanding .... 62,033,997 


Accrued Interest and 


Total Aesets. ........ $1,804,051,252 


LIABILITIES 

Taxes and Other Expenses... . . 16,145,709 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1958. . 2,000,000 

Acceptances: Less Amount in 
Total Liabilities . 1,671,249,759 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


Capital Stock (5,000,000 shares — $10 par) 50,000,000 

Total Capital Accounts .... 132,801,493 


Total Liabilities and 
Capital Accounts 


$1,804,051,252 


U. S. Government Securities pledged to secure deposits of public 
monies and for other purposes required by law 
amounted to $82,416,344. 


DIRECTORS 


RICHARD H. WEST 
Chairman of the Board 


GEORGE A. MURPHY 


President 


HENRY P. BRISTOL 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
Bristol-Myers Company 

THOMAS C. FOGARTY 
President, 

Continental Can Company, Inc. 

I. J. HARVEY, JR. 

Chairman, The Flintkote Company 

DAVID L. LUKE 
President, West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company 

J. R. MacDONALD 
Chairman and President, 

General Cable Corporation 

MINOT K. MILLIKEN 
Vice President and Treasurer, 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 

DON G. MITCHELL 
Chairman and President, 

Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 

ROY W. MOORE 
Chairman, 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated 

MICHAEL A. MORRISSEY 
New York, N.Y. 

PETER S. PAINE 
President, 

New York & Pennsylvania Co. 

LeROY A. PETERSEN 
President, Otis Elevator Company 


J. WHITNEY PETERSON 

President, 

United States Tobacco Company 
DONALD C. POWER 

President, 

General Telephone Corporation 
RAYMOND H. REISS 

President, 

Reiss Manufacturing Corporation 
HERBERT E. SMITH 

Former Chairman of the Board 

and Chief Executive Officer, 

United States Rubber Company 
E. E. STEWART 

President and Chairman of the Board, 

National Dairy Products Corporation 
WILLIAM J. WARDALL 

New York, N.Y. 


FRANCIS L. WHITMARSH 
President, 
Francis H. Leggett & Company 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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NORTH OF THE BORDER 


1958 Outlook; 
1957 Record 


CHARLES M. SHORT 


States on the premium for 

Canadian dollars, from slightly 
over 6% last summer to less than 
2%, clearly indicates a substantial 
cutback in American capital invest- 
ment in Canada during the past six 
months, accompanied by a smaller 
demand for American materials and 
goods. At the same time, however, 
interest and dividends due Ameri- 
can investors who supplied so much 
of the capital required for Canadian 
economic development in previous 
years actually increased by at least 
10% over the figure for 1956. 

The reduction in the premium on 
Canadian dollars was not unex- 
pected and was welcomed by ex- 
porters and domestic manufacturers. 
Foreign sales of Canada’s export- 
able surpluses are mostly sold 
abroad in terms of Canadian or 
U. S. dollars, and the recent change 
in the exchange rate improves Can- 
ada’s competitive position in the 
world market. In regard to imports, 
the lower premium lessens the dis- 
count on these and so reduces com- 
petition for domestic manufacturers. 
Accordingly, Canada’s foreign mer- 
chandise trade balance is better 
than at any time in recent years. 

Some other economic changes, all 
bearing upon the foregoing events, 
should be of interest to BANKING’S 
readers. The writer has data cover- 
ing most of these changes in 1957 
and the three preceding years. On 
the basis of present evidence, it 
seems likely that the gross national 


Ts sharp decline in the United 
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Model of a new commemora- 

tive Canadian silver dollar, 

marking the centennial of 
British Columbia 


product in 1957 was about 3 or 4% 
above the 1956 figure .of $29.9-bil- 
lion. With final product prices also 
higher by about the same amount 
compared with 1956, the physical 
volume of output in 1957 will prob- 
ably show little change from that 
of 1956. This would compare with 
gains in the physical volume of out- 
put between 1955 and 1956 of about 
7% and between 1954 and 1955 of 
about 9%. Therefore, the rapid ex- 
pansion of investment outlays which 
characterized 1955 and 1956 has 
moderated, and machinery and 
equipment investment has been de- 
clining. At the same time, the up- 
surge in imports, which was a nota- 
ble feature of 1956, subsided in 
1957, and declines occurred in the 
seasonally adjusted value of imports 
of goods and services. 


Labor Income Up; 
Farm Income Down 

This general review conceals some 
extremes. Labor cashed in on higher 
wage rates to obtain the greatest 
increase of the gross national prod- 
uct. Net farm income declined 
slightly as a result, mainly, of 
severe crop damage in western Can- 
ada superimposed on restricted grain 
deliveries consequent upon accumu- 
lation of farm stocks and congested 
elevators. Investment income also 
declined, with corporation profits 
dropping by about 5%. 

One of the favorable events in 
1957 was the record of commercial 
banks in Canada, principally be- 


cause of a quite big increase in pub- 
lic deposits. Combined net profits of 
these institutions were nearly $50,- 
000,000, as compared with about 
$45,000,000 in 1956. The higher 
bank savings, as well as consider- 
able increases in life insurance 
sales, provide cash reserves of rec- 
ord proportions which could be 
drawn upon this year to give stimu- 
lus to the faltering Canadian econ- 
omy. But at present the economic 
climate of Canada is quite cloudy, 
for while considerable natural re- 
source development is being con- 
tinued it cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected that new capital investments 
in 1958 will be on anything like the 
scale of 1956 or the early part of 
1957. One reason for this lower 
projection is the recent action of 
the American Administration in im- 
posing restrictions on the importa- 
tion of western Canadian oil by the 
Pacific Coast states, and another is 
the overhanging threat of import 
quotas or higher tariffs in the 
United States on Canadian lead and 
zinc. The action on oil imports has 
put further strain on American- 
Canadian relations and is regarded 
by some authorities in Canada as 4 
direct violation of an agreement 
reached in Washington late in 1950 
providing for coordination of North 
American defenses and resources for 
the best combined results. More- 
over, this action is also considered 
as being contrary to economic sec- 
tions of the United Nations Charter 
and the North Atlantic Treaty. 
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During a lighter moment, as the Citizens & Southern honors Georgia agricultural workers. President Mills B. Lane, third 

from right, presents a $500 check to Sara Ragland, Moultrie, third from left, one of 21 outstanding Agricultural Extension 

Service workers. Others in picture, left to right: Dewey L. Maxwell, Blakely; George Kessler, Valdosta; T. G. Williams, 
Athens; G. F. Wiley, Rome; and Alera D. Harrison, Toccoa 


News for Country Bankers 


Super-Achievement Awards 


_. totaling $10,500 were pre- 
sented to Georgia agricultural 
leaders when Mills B. Lane, presi- 
dent of the Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional Bank, made awards of $500 
each to 21 outstanding Agricultural 
Extension Service workers at a spe- 
cial luncheon in Atlanta. “This in- 
centive program was begun by C&S 
to compliment the real working 
army of Georgia agriculture — the 
county agents and the home demon- 
stration agents,” he said. 

The 21 winners—three state staff 
members and 18 county workers— 
were nominated by their fellow 
workers and selected by a final com- 
mittee appointed by W. A. Sutton, 
director of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, University of Georgia. 
The winners were honored for their 
achievements during the 1957 Ex- 
tension year ending November 30. 


Contract Farming Study 


7. rapid expansion of contract 
farming in the United States is 
under study by the Agricultural 
Commission of the American Bankers 
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Association to facilitate improved 
bank credit to farmers, according to 
Harry W. Schaller, chairman of the 
A.B.A. Commission, and president 
of the Citizens First National Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 

The Commission recently mailed a 
questionnaire to approximately 
3,000 county key bankers in prac- 
tically every county, representing 
banks serving agriculture, as the 
first step in a nationwide study to 
learn the extent of contract farm- 
ing, its effect on bank credit needs, 
and the effects of the practice in 
agricultural communities. Informa- 
tion obtained from the questionnaire 
will be analyzed and made available 
to bankers at the earliest possible 
date. 

This method of agricultural pro- 
duction is imposing changes in farm 
communities and in the nation’s 
banking system. The survey part 
of the study will seek to determine 
farm commodities produced under 
contract in each county, the percent 
of bank-farm customers who produce 
each commodity, and the percent of 
total production in each county that 


This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’s staff. 


is produced under contract. In the 
survey, the bankers are also asked 
to comment on any changes in the 
number or nature of farmers’ re- 
quests for credit from banks; on any 
change in the number or nature of 
requests of the contracting nonfarm 
businesses for credit; the extent of 
changes in the total volume of 
credit needed by farmers, in the 
loan balances of farm customers, in 
the loan balances of bank nonfarm 
customers, and in the length of re- 
payment schedules. It will also at- 
tempt to develop accurate informa- 
tion on any shifts of credit from 
banks to other sources for funds, 
any changes in credit risks; and the 
bankers are asked to give their ob- 
servation as to whether, from the 
standpoint of banks and from the 
standpoint of farmers in their 
counties, contract farming has 
proven either beneficial or harmful. 


Old Posting Machines Win 
High School Friends 


isin of trading in one of its 
posting machines three years ago, 
Northwestern State Bank of Hallock, 
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Minn., made it. available to high 
schools in the area. Purpose was 
2-fold: 

(1) To acquaint students with 
operation of a bank and with bank 
personnel, and (2) to create a source 
of partially trained bookkeeping em- 
ployee prospects. 

Obviously such a program cannot 
fail also to build a certain amount 
of community goodwill. 

“We have always put forth spe- 
cial effort to work with bookkeeping 
and business classes of our Hallock 
school system,” says Vice-president 
R. C. Nelson, “as well as with 
schools of three or four neighboring 
communities. 

“We invite classes to visit our 
bank. On numerous occasions we 
have made appearances before these 
classes to discuss various phases of 
banking which are of interest to the 
students.” 

The posting machine usually is 
worked into a class curriculum for 
about six weeks. A bank officer lends 
a hand to instructors and students 
until they can get along by them- 
selves. The bank supplies necessary 
practice forms—with “Northwestern 
State Bank” printed atop each one. 

Mr. Nelson says that Northwest- 
ern, like most banks, suffers a “‘ter- 
rific” turnover of bookkeeping em- 
ployees. The students, he finds, form 
a suitable replacement pool. 

Not long ago, he adds _ half-rue- 
fully, he discovered that the training 
program has broader use than he 
knew. 

Northwestern was about to lose 
one or two bookkeepers. Mr. Nelson 
wrote to four girl students who had 
been trained on his bank’s machine 
in a single school. All four were 
working in other banks. 


Maine Sheep Production 


F Hancock County, Maine, banks, 

farmers, and the Maine Extension 
Service have their way, this coastal 
Down East county may become one 
of the major sheep producing areas 
in the East. At least those are the 
present plans under a new program 
which officially got under way this 
fall and will be continued in the 
months to come. 

The county’s four banks, five se- 
lected farmers, and the Extension 
Service are working together to 
start a long-range project which is 
expected not only to provide divers- 
ification but prove to be a valuable 
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addition to the county’s agricultural 
and economic life. The arrival of a 
carload of Western Range ewes, 
some 235 head—all in prime condi- 
tion—marked the beginning of the 
program. 

On hand for the occasion were the 
five farmers who will have the dem- 
onstration flocks on their farms, rep- 
resentatives of the banks, and other 
interested persons. The banks were 
represented by Theodore H. Smith, 
vice-president and treasurer of the 
Union Trust Company of Ellsworth, 
and a member of the Maine Bankers 
Association. 

County Agent Carl A. Rogers of 
Ellsworth, who is spearheading the 
movement, supervised the unloading 
and preparation of the sheep for 
transport to the farms. The sheep, 
shipped from Montana, are a long 
wool sheep, mainly Corriedale and 
Columbia breeds, that will be crossed 
with native rams of the Hampshire, 
Dorset, and Suffolk breeds. These 
are a mutton type so that the re- 
sulting lambs will be large and grow 
a large amount of wool. 

This new program is one of co- 
operation. The farmer provides the 
necessary buildings, fencing, land, 
and feed, while the banks are provid- 
ing the initial funds for the flocks 
where needed. The Extension Ser- 
vice provides advice on good man- 
agement and other assistance. 


The potential is tremendous, Mr, 
Rogers said. Based on the 1954 
census, Hancock County has some 
30,000 acres which could be used 
for grazing 120,000 head of sheep, 
Mr. Rogers estimates that with a 
gross income of $30 per sheep and 
an estimated $17 of labor income per 
sheep, the potential animal gross in. 
come could equal $3,600,000, which 
would result in a $2,040,000 annual 
labor income. 

Mr. Rogers has a 15-year goal; 
namely, 40,000 head of sheep graz- 
ing on Hancock County land, bring. 
ing in a gross income of some $1,- 
200,000 annually and netting $680- 
000 in labor income. 


Bank Sells Farm Services 


HE farm services offered to its 
Tienes by the Peoples Bank 
and Trust Co., Rocky Mount, N.C, 
are summarized in a 4-page folder 
under these headings: Farm man- 
agement, appraisals, forestry, land 
sales, personal service, and commun- 
ity service. T. H. LeCroy is the 
bank’s farm relations officer. 

Under the heading “Farm Man- 
agement” the bank gives this brief 
outline: 


“(1) We have five trained and ex- 
perienced farm management special- 
ists. We are now one of the largest 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 


On hand to welcome the first carload of western range ewes to arrive in 
Hancock County, Maine, are eager farmers, bankers, and the county agent. 
Left to right, standing, Albert Hallowell, Winter Harbor; H. Theodore Smith, 
vice-president and treasurer, Union Trust Company, Ellsworth, and member, 
Agricultural Committee, Maine Bankers Association; Ray Gasper, West Ells- 
worth; and Albert H. Cunningham, vice-president and treasurer, Bar Harbor 
Banking and Trust Co. Kneeling, Kenneth Dresser, Dedham; Roland Gray, 
Hulls Cove; County Agent Carl A. Rogers; Gordon Campbell, Sedgwick. 
Bankers present, but not shown, were Erwin S. Soule, assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Bar Harbor, and Hervey B. Phillips, president, Liberty 
National Bank, Ellsworth 


: 

BANKING 


A Sign of Progress 


When you see a detour sign, look beyond it to progress. For beyond these 
signs you’ll find Allis-Chalmers earth-moving machinery helping to speed 
the completion of huge road-building projects. 


These highly productive machines are the result of Allis-Chalmers 
“Engineering in Action” —the facilities in research, development and 
manufacturing that let big fleet owners and small contractors bid low— 
work profitably—on a wide range of jobs. 


Modern banking plays an important role in construction of all types. 
Sound investments in capable contractors using efficient machinery —sold 
and serviced by experienced Allis-Chalmers dealers—speed our country’s 
progress by helping the construction industry do more work .. . faster. 
Allis-Chalmers, Construction Machinery Division, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Look ahead...move ahead with ALLIS-GCHALMERS 
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MORE Checks 


are sorted 
FASTER 


No. 2213 
Bank 
Sorter 


BANK CHECK SORTER 


Get rapid, accurate sorting with post- 
and-file single or dual posting methods. 
Our forty years experience fulfilling your 
needs in all phases of check handling 
assure you of a best quality sorter—all 
of the operator designed features to 
improve your sorting efficiency. A com- 
plete line of Kohlhaas Sorters is avail- 
able at leading bank supply and office 
equipment firms. 

See your local dealer today . . 
descriptive literature. 


the KOHLHAAS co. 


or write for 


for every valuation ixeed 


LF Insurance —coverage 
anf proof of loss. 


2 General acconnting.- 


‘Corporation finance. 
Legal requirements. 
Purchase or sale. 


Reorganization, metger 
or consolidation. 


| News for Country Bankers : 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 


farm operating services in the South- 
west. 

“(2) We can operate your farm 
as agent, trustee under your will, 
administrator, or guardian of chil- 
dren or incompetents. 

““(3) We can perform all the ser- 
vices necessary to farm operation, 
including trading with tenants or 


| overseers, planning and supervision 
| of farm work, buying and selling, 


soil and timber conservation, farm 
records, and building and equipment 
maintenance. 

“(4) We will account to you, if 
agent, otherwise to the clerk of 
court, for all expenditures and in- 
come for the year. Our records make 
income tax reporting simpler. 

““(5) We can help you finance your 
farm operation, if you need help. 

“(6) The cost of our complete 


| management service to you is usual- 


ly 5% of the gross farm sales, with 
no charge for products on inventory 
not sold. There are no extra service 
charges. 

“(7) We will follow your estab- 
lished farm policies on buying and 
selling where such policies are set 
up and proven as for the best in- 
terest of the farm.”’ 

Other aspects of the bank’s farm 
service, as outlined in the folder, will 
be reported in a future issue. 


Irrigation Financing Study 


Farm Supplemental 
Irrigation Systems in Georgia” 
is the title of an article in the De- 
cember Bankers FARM Bulletin, is- 
sued by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta. The discussion is based 
upon a thesis written by George T. 
Lamb, assistant vice-president, Trust 
Company of Georgia, Atlanta, who 
made a survey of selected banks in 
Georgia as to their lending practices 
for irrigation purposes. 

This article includes data on loan 
security, maturities, interest rates, 
down-payment policy, and losses. 

“Trrigation systems can be financed 
by banks on the same basis as other 
costly farm equipment,” states Mr. 
Lamb. “Fortunately the successful 
cperation of farm irrigation systems 
rests on certain obvious factors that 
lenders can use as guides in select- 
ing credit risks but that should be 


weighed by both lender and borrower 
before irrigation equipment is pyr. 
chased.” 

Continuing, he said: 

“A number of banks in Georgia 
have found that loans for financing 
the purchase of well-planned equip- 
ment for watering adapted crops op 
fertile soil are profitable investments 
for both bank and farmer.” 


Harris Wins Cattle Awards 


WENTY-THREE award ribbons were 

amassed by Stanley G. Harris, 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago, at the recent Internationa] 
Livestock Exposition in Chicago, 
The awards were in the purebred 
shorthorn class, in which Mr. Harris 
specializes at his Kickapoo Farm at 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Mr. Harris won a grand award for 
the best 10 head (10 animals in the 
same herd) and in the shorthorn 
show. His cow Kickapoo Blood Royal 
was named grand champion female 
of the breed, and he also owns the 
grand junior champion female in 
the class. A Chicago newspaper de- 
scribed Kickapoo Blood Royal as a 
“classy summer yearling.” 


Wives Bring in Sizable 
Off-Farm Work Income 


N many country homes the farm 

wife has taken on an additional 
job and is now working in a factory, 
or store, or office within driving dis- 
tance of the farm, reports the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. 

As a result, farm wives who do 
work away from the farm are bring- 
ing home to their families a sizable 
sum of money. Figures compiled by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and the Bureau of the Census show 
that in 1955, farm wives earned 
$829,000,000, mostly by working in 
non-agricultural jobs. 

This has led to quite a few changes 
in traditional farm living, and in the 
outlook of farm families. 

The trend toward working away 
from the family farm is by no means 
limited to farm wives. Other family 
members — grandparents, relatives, 
and children—living on the farm and 
contributing to family expenses also 
received $800,000,000 during 1955. 

But the farmer himself has be 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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Orin Samstad, vice-president of the Hastings 
(Minnesota) National Bank, and Harold Stenson, 
partner in the local Purina Dealership, chart 
future needs of their agricultural community. 


3 


Hastings (Minnesota) National Bank finds 
Purina Dealership first-rate business partner 


“‘There’s no question but that the 
Purina Dealer has brought new cus- 
tomers to our bank,’ Orin Samstad, 
vice-president of the Hastings National 
Bank, Hastings, Minnesota, said. 
‘*...and, from our experience, we 
would say the Purina Dealer is a 
good customer for the bank.’ With 
those two statements, Banker Samstad 
summed up a profitable eight-year 
business relationship with the Hastings 
Malting Company. 

Over the years, Harold Stenson has had 
the business acumen to foresee and 
anticipate the needs of poultry and 
livestock raisers in the Hastings area. 
Equally important, he has been able 


to impart his vision to Mr. Samstad at 
the Hastings National Bank. 


As a result, capital borrowed to install 
modern milling equipment, a grain 
dryer, a mobile feed grinder, and 
enough trueks to service his rapidly 
growing Purina Dealership, has allowed 
the Hastings Malting Company to keep 
pace with changing needs among its 
farmer customers. 


A 75% growth in business during the 
past five years (30% greater in 1957 
than in 1956) is evidence of good plan- 
ning and solid cooperation between 
Hastings National Bank and Purina 
Dealer Stenson. 


QUALITY 


THEY PLAN TOGETHER TO BUILD PROFITABLE BUSINESS 


SERVICE 


PURINA ...YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICUTURE 
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“Farming for Profit’... unique 
service to your customers 


Doane monthly reports help bankers serve farmers through 
last-minute analysis of price trends and latest practices 
to cut costs, boost income. 


More and more bankers serving farmers are using “Farming 
for Profit” as the nucleus of a service-type public relations 
program to build bank business, as well as a sounder agri- 
culture in their area. 


This terse, authoritative, easy-to-read bulletin compresses 
the thinking of some of our best-informed agricultural 
brains into money-making, money-saving capsules of infor- 
mation. 


The Guaranty State Bank, Beloit, Kan- 

sas, mails 450 copies of “Farming for 

Profit” monthly to farm customers and 

friends. After six years of using this 

service, Mr. C. R. Hubbard, President, 

says: “We like ‘Farming for Profit’ very 

much. It is a service that is of benefit to 

& our farm friends. We know they read 

j ‘Farming for Profit’ and appreciate get- 

Pres. C. R. Hubbard ting it.” 


Thaine Myers and Sons, Dennis and Dwain 


Thaine Myers, one of the many farmers in the Beloit area 
who appreciate receiving “Farming for Profit” monthly, says: 
“We use ‘Farming for Profit’ to help us plan our operation. 
We certainly appreciate the bank sending it to us. We are 
very much pleased with the help we get from it.” 


Write today, and see how little it costs to identify your bank 
with this unique service to farm customers. 


“Farming for Profit” is edited by Doane Agricultural Ser- 
vice, Inc., St. Louis 8, Missouri ... the oldest and largest 
organization in the United States engaged in Farm Manage- 
ment and Agricultural Research. 


AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, INC. 


5142 DELMAR BLVD. $T. LOUIS 8, MO. 
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come the greatest earner of all. More 
than 40% of the income of all farm 
families now comes from “outside” 
sources, the bulk of it from the earn. 
ings of the farm operator himself, 
away from the family farm —more 
than $4%-billion a year. 


3 Views of Farm Problem 


ESTIFYING on the Joint Economic 

Committee of Congress during 
hearings on “Policy for Commercial 
Agriculture—Its Relation to Eco- 
nomic Growth and_ Stability,” 
Theodore W. Schultz, head, Depart- 
ment of Economics, University of 
Chicago, spoke of “three ways of 
looking at the farm problem.” 

“One view,” he said, “‘is that poor 
countries simply cannot afford large 
governmental appropriations to aid 
agriculture, whereas rich countries 
can do so. From this it may be in- 
ferred that rich countries provide 
all manner of aids to agriculture be- 
cause they can afford it, and not 
because there are any basic economic 
differences between poor and rich 
countries. . . . Another view is that 
the farm problem is a consequence 
of Government policy and programs. 
Poor countries are spared these par- 
ticular policy mistakes because they 
cannot afford them. The farm prob- 
lem in the United States and in 
other rich countries, according to 
this view, would not have arisen if 
the respective governments had only 
permitted prices to function... . 
Still another view is that the diff- 
culties of agriculture are composed 
of many particular problems —a 
wheat problem, a cotton problem, a 
corn problem, and so on; and that 
there is no general farm problem as 
such. This is the kind of fragmen- 
tation that has come to characterize 
our Federal farm policies and pro- 
grams in recent years... .” 

Continuing, Dr. Schultz stated that 
in his “judgment, it is indeed ap- 
propriate for this committee to 
study agricultural policy, because 
the United States farm problem of 
the late Fifties is fundamentally 4 
consequence of the general growth 
and development of the United States 
economy.” 
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TRUSTEES 


THOMAS M. BANCROFT 
President 
Mount Vernon Mills, Inc. 


WILLIAM A. M. BURDEN 
W. A. M. Burden & Co. 


LOUIS S. CATES 
Chairman of the Board 
Phelps Dodge Corporation 


COLBY M. CHESTER 
Honorary Chairman 
General Foods Corporation 


JOHN B. CLARK 
President 
Coats & Clark Inc. 


LESTER L. COLBERT 
President 
Chrysler Corporation 


RICHARD G. CROFT 
J. H. Whitney & Co. 


JARVIS CROMWELL 
President 
Iselin-Jefferson Financial Co., Inc. 


MORSE G. DIAL 
President 
Union Carbide Corporation 


WALTER G. DUNNINGTON 


Attorney 
Dunnington, Bartholow and Miller 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 
Chairman of the Board 


J. VICTOR HERD 
Chairman and President 
America Fore Insurance Group 


C. JARED INGERSOLL 
Chairman of the Board 
Muskogee Company 


JOSEPH H. MCCONNILL 
General Counsel 
Reynolds Metals Company 


R. E. MCNEILL, JR. 
President 


J. K. OLYPHANT, JR. 
Vice Chairman 


ROBERT G. PAGE 
President 
Phelps Dodge Corporation 


AUGUSTE G. PRATT 
Chairman of the Board 
The Babcock & Wilcox Company 


GWILYM A. PRICE 


Chairman of the Board 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


LUCIUS F. ROBINSON, JR. 
Attorney 
Robinson, Robinson and Cole 


JOHN P. STEVENS, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 
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HANOVER BANK 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1957 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks . . . . . . . $ §00,560,881 
U.S. Government Obligations . . . .. . 262,538,456 
State, Municipal and Other Securities. . . . 57,482,129 
Real Estate Mortgages. . . . 352395125 
Banking Houses and Equipment 12,207,001 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . 2,558,969 


Customers’ Liability on 
Acceptances Outstanding . . ; 45,144,526 


$1,796,060,422 


LIABILITIES 
Acceptances. . . . » 
45,903,232 


Reserves for Taxes, Interest,etc. . . . .. 8,781,238 
Dividend Payable January 2,1958. . .. . 1,800,000 
Capital ($10 Par) . . . . . $ 36,000,000 
Undivided Profits . . e%5 27,507,257 163,507,257 


$1,796,060,422 


U. S. Government obligations and other securities carried at $62,753,171 


were pledged for various purposes as required by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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IMPERSONATION 


Impostor can pass good title to 
checks obtained by fraudulently 
impersonating nonexistent payees. 


e what it called “the classic case 
of an impostor,” the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 
cuit applied the impostor rule and 
denied recovery to the United States 
as against banks which had collected 
income tax refund checks made out 
to nonexistent taxpayers. 

An enterprising tax collector, seek- 
ing to supplement his income, devised 
a scheme to effect the purpose. 

His modus operandi was very sim- 
ple. He prepared and filed income tax 
returns, using fictitious names for 
the taxpayers and their employers, 
attaching fraudulent W-2 withhold- 
ing tax forms to the returns. 

Naturally enough, tax refunds 
were requested on all returns. Re- 
fund checks were issued by the Trea- 
sury disbursing officer without de- 
termining whether the specified em- 
ployer had filed a return and without 
checking whether the named payees 
were in fact employees entitled to 
a refund. 

The collector then obtained the 
checks, endorsed the nonexistent 
payees’ names, added a second en- 
dorsement in another fictitious name 
and deposited the checks in accounts 
opened in various banks. The banks 
handling the items endorsed them, 
guaranteeing all prior endorsements. 

The United States sought recovery 
for the amount of the checks from 
the endorser banks, basing its claim 
on their guaranties of prior endorse- 
ments. Recovery was denied. 

The court prefaced its remarks 
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BANK LAW NEWS 


Impersonation—Hold-Up Injury 


with this observation: “We think it 
plain that this is the classic case 
of an impostor.” 

In denying recovery, the court ap- 
plied the impostor rule, and held 
that when the issuer of a check in- 
tends that it shall go to the person 
falsely pretending to be another, in 
fact nonexistent, the endorsement 
by the impostor of the nonexistent 
payee’s name is not a forgery and his 
endorsement passes good title to the 
instrument. 

It made no difference, said the 
court, that dealings between the tax 
collector and the Treasury disburs- 
ing officer had not been carried out 
face to face. 

The person intended to receive the 
checks was the collector, who had 
submitted the returns, not the ficti- 
tious payees. He was the intended 
payee although they had been pro- 
cured by his fraudulent representa- 
tion. Atlantic National Bank of 
Jacksonville, Fla., v. United States 
(C. A. Fla., December 10, 1957) 26 
Law Week 2300. See § 4 of the chap- 
ter, Forged Paper, Volume II of 
Paton’s Digest, page 1841, and the 
Supplement. 


INJURY DURING 
BANK HOLD-UP 


Bank not insurer against injuries 
sustained by one on premises dur- 
ing hold-up. 


HE Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts recently absolved 
a bank of liability to a person shot 
during an attempted bank robbery 
where the “assault was swift and 
without warning,’ and not reason- 


ably to have been anticipated by the 
bank. 

While defendant bank’s permanent 
quarters were being remodeled, it 
had moved into temporary quarters 
located in the first floor banquet hall 
of an old brick building. 

Except for the alarm system, the 
security precautions taken in the per- 
manent quarters had been adopted 
in the temporary quarters. The 
alarm system consisted of a gong 
outside, wired to the vault and the 
teller’s cage. A sign on the outside 
of the building indicated that these 
were temporary quarters. No guards 
were employed by the bank. 

Plaintiff, a salesman, had entered 
the bank premises to transact some 
business with the bank. While speak- 
ing to the bank treasurer, a man 
appeared holding a shopping bag 
over his chest and ordered the trea- 
surer to stand and put up his hands. 

Queried by the treasurer as to 
whether this was a joke, the visitor 
lowered the shopping bag, revealing 
the convincer, a .45 caliber gun. The 
treasurer started to rise, but was 
shot before he could do so. 

The plaintiff, in his own words, 
then “did a darn fool thing, on a 
refiex.’”’ He chased the assailant down 
the hallway leading to the outer 
door, at which point the robber 
turned and shot the plaintiff. 

The plaintiff sued the bank, claim- 
ing that it was negligent in failing 
to take more precautions than it did. 
A verdict for the plaintiff was set 
aside on the bank’s motion. 

On appeal, the plaintiff argued 
that the bank “might have been 
found to be negligent in occupying 
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First Western Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


ANNOUNCES the Opening of its new 


to extend the scope of its services 
throughout the world 


405 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
97 OFFICES THROUGHOUT CALIFORNIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT; 
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is FOR SAVINGS 
IN THE CITY OF CLEVELAND 


Re 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 31, 1957 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 


United States Government Obligations 
(Including $17,200,000.00 as Lawful Reserve) 


Other Investments 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
Other Loans and Discounts 


$ 19,160,091.07 
70,747,935.30 


40,546,458.53 
131,670,449.32 
52,566,962.73 
2,659,051.58 
1,576,224.12 


$318,927,172.65 


$ 22,000,000.00 
779,328.55 
1,235,218.52 
286,444,495.39 
963,366.55 
7,504,763.64 
$318,927,172.65 


United States Government Obligations carried at $740,000.00 are 
pledged to secure Public Deposits as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Surplus 

Reserve for Contingencies 

Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
Savings Deposits 

Other Deposits 

Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities 


TRUSTEES 


FRANK C. LEWMAN, Director 
The Richman Brothers Company 


JAMES L. MYERS, Chairman of the Board 
Clevite Corporation 


LAURENCE H. NORTON, Director 
Oglebay Norton & Company 


DRAKE T. PERRY, Secretary 
The Harshaw Chemical Company 


WARREN BICKNELL, JR., President 
The Cleveland Construction Company 


ROBERT F. BLACK, Chairman of the Board 
The White Motor Company 


CHARLES B. BOLTON, President 
Payne-Bingham Company 


T. J. CONWAY, President 
The Fisher Brothers Company 


THOMAS COUGHLIN, Director 
The Murray Ohio Manufacturing Company 


FREDERICK C. CRAWFORD 
Chairman of the Board 
Thompson Products, Inc. 


ERNEST C. DEMPSEY, Attorney 
Squire, Sanders & Dempsey 


MERVIN B. FRANCE, President 


WILLIAM HARVEY KYLE, President 
Society National Bank of Cleveland 


RALPH S. SCHMITT 
Vice President & Secretary 
The Cleveland Twist Drill Company 


CLARENCE M. TAYLOR, President 
The Harris Calorific Company 


JOHN S. WILBUR, Vice President 
The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 


ARTHUR P. WILLIAMSON 
Chairman of the Board 
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an old building of the type here jp. 
volved as temporary quarters ang 
designating it as such; in not employ. 
ing the alarm system used in the 
permanent quarters; and in not 
having the premises protected by 
guards.” 

The court affirmed the judgment 
for the bank. Bank robberies are not 
uncommon, said the court. However, 
banks are not required to go to 
“unreasonable lengths to prevent 
them.” A bank is only required to 
exercise reasonable care to protect 
those transacting business on its 
premises. But, it is not an insurer, 
It is accountable for the criminal 
acts of third persons only where the 
possibility of harm ought reasonably 
to have been anticipated. 

This was not such a case, said the 
court. The “assault was swift and 
without warning.” It was conjectural 
whether the precautions suggested 
by the plaintiff would have dimin- 
ished the likelihood of this occur- 
rence. 

So, concluded the court, unless 
“the liability of a bank is to be vir- 
tually absolute—and we are not dis- 
posed to impose such liability—there 
is no basis for recovery against the 
defendant on the evidence here.” 
Burgess v. Chicopee Savings Bank 
(Mass., 1957) 145 N. E. (2d) 688. 
See Opinion 9:4 of the chapter, 
Banks and Banking, Volume 1 of 
Paton’s Digest, page 551 and the 
Supplement. 


Brief Notes 


on Other Cases 


Deposits in two names. Husband 
held accountable to wife for with- 
drawals made for his own use from 
joint account with wife where, al- 
though signature card agreement re- 
cited that money was “owned by 
them jointly” and he had right to 
draw, funds in account represented 
deposits of wife’s salary checks and 
were intended for household ex- 
penses. Landman v. Landman (D. C. 
Mun. Ct., 1957) 136 Atl. (2d) 392. 


Forged endorsements. Under New 
Jersey Statute, Stat. Anno. (1950) 
§17:9A-226(B), drawer of check has 
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no right to proceed against drawee 
bank for recovery of amount of 
check, bearing forged endorsement, 
paid by drawee bank, unless he re- 
ports forgery within two years after 
return of check to him. Housing 
Authority of Union City v. Common- 
wealth Trust Co. (N. J., Sup. Ct., 
Nov. 25, 1957) 26 L.W. 2300. 


Guaranty. Where guarantor on 
note, by terms of guaranty and also 
by separate extension agreement, 
consented to extension of time for 
payment granted by payee to maker, 
but separate agreement was not 
made specifically applicable to guar- 
antor, payee was entitled to imme- 
diate judgment against guarantor 
for amount of note. Empire Millwork 
Corporation v. Lapides (Dist. Ct., 
Md., 1957) 155 Fed. Supp. 765. 


Holder in due course. Where checks 
were deposited for collection and de- 
posit slip recited that credit was 
conditioned upon their being paid, 
but, before receiving notice that 
drawer had stopped payment on 
checks, bank gave depositor immedi- 
ate unrestricted credit by paying 
checks drawn by him for amount of 
deposit, bank was holder in due 
course of checks, entitled to recover 
from drawer. Meadow Brook Na- 
tional Bank v. Paramount Factors 
(Sup. Ct., N. Y., 1957) 167 N. Y. S. 
(2d) 468. 


Mortgages. Where will gave testa- 
tor’s wife right to use and enjoy his 
real and personal property during 
her life for “her comfort and sup- 
port,” and property not so used and 
remaining at her death went to cer- 
tain remaindermen, court held that 
although widow had power to sell 
realty for “her comfort and sup- 
port,” she had no right to mortgage 
it, and mortgage executed by her to 
bank during her lifetime was invalid. 
Brunton v. East Hampton Savings 
Bank (Mass., 1957) 145 N.E. (2d) 
696. 


CHECK-MATED 


Whatever my income, 
There's this much about it: 
I can't live within it, 
And can't live without it! 
STEPHEN SCHLITZER 


February 1958 


Society 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF CLEVELAND 


ORE 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION © DECEMBER 31, 1957 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 
United States Government Obligations 
Other Investments 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock 

Loans and Discounts 

Interest Accrued and Other Assets 


$15,904,819.04 
22,750,734.64 
5,348,916.79 
150,000.00 
19,295,669.81 
357,036.92 


$63,807,177.20 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Accrued Taxes and Other Liabilities 
Deposits 


692,077.81 
446,588.17 
57,668,511.22 


$63,807,177.20 


United States Government Obligations carried at $9,649,843.75 are 
pledged to secure Public Deposits as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


DIRECTORS 


WARREN BICKNELL, JR., President 
The Cleveland Construction Company 


ROBERT F. BLACK, Chairman of the Board 
The White Motor Company 
CHARLES B. BOLTON, President 
Payne-Bingham Company 
T. J. CONWAY, President 
The Fisher Brothers Company 
THOMAS COUGHLIN, Director 
The Murray Ohio Manufacturing Company 
ERNEST C. DEMPSEY, Attorney 
Squire, Sanders & Dempsey 
WILLIAM H. FLETCHER, Retired 
MERVIN B. FRANCE, President 
Society for Savings in the City of Cleveland 
WILLIAM HARVEY KYLE, President 
FRANK C. LEWMAN, Director 
The Richman Brothers Company 


ABE M. LUNTZ, President & Treasurer 
The Luntz Iron & Steel Company 


JAMES L. MYERS, Chairman of the Board 
Clevite Corporation 


LAURENCE H. NORTON, Director 
Oglebay Norton & Company 
HUGH M. O'NEILL, President 
Anchor Motor Freight, Inc. 
DRAKE T. PERRY, Secretary 
The Harshaw Chemical Company 


RALPH S. SCHMITT 
Vice President & Secretary 
The Cleveland Twist Drill Company 
VERNON STOUFFER, President 
The Stouffer Corporation 


CLARENCE M. TAYLOR, President 
The Harris Calorific Company 


JOHN S. WILBUR, Vice President 
The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 


ARTHUR P. WILLIAMSON 
Chairman of the Board 
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SE SE DE DE SE SE DE DE DI DE SE DE DE SE SE DE SE SE SE SE 


Has Your Bank a “Mr. Insurance”? 
Here Is a Brief Guide to His Duties 


BE SE SE DE DE SE SE DE DE DI DE DEDEDE DEDEDE DEDEDE SE DE DE DE SE DE DE SE SE 


This is the 13th and final article 
in BANKING’S series on bank insur- 
ance, written in Washington by 
HERBERT BRATTER. 


OR a bank, adequate insurance 

is as important as having a lock 

on the vault door. To determine 
what types and amounts of insur- 
ance are adequate is not alway easy. 
The work of the American Bankers 
Association in this field over the 
years has made it much easier than 
would otherwise be the case. None- 
theless, a bank’s insurance is a sub- 
ject that calls for careful, up-to-date 
surveys of the risks and available 
coverages. As this series of articles 
has shown, this is a matter which 
affects the bank’s own premises and 
properties, the property of others 
entrusted to the bank or held for 
them in safekeeping, the property 
and financial liquidity of the bank’s 
customers, and the safety of the 
persons and property of outsiders 
who may be injured by the bank’s 
operations. In addition to the fore- 
going, adequate insurance is neces- 
sary to protect the whole commu- 
nity served by the bank, by protect- 
ing the latter against losses so large 
as otherwise to imperil its continued 
independent existence. 


Centralize Control 


The first approach to an adequate 
bank insurance program is to cen- 
tralize the control and supervision 
of all insurance matters in a single 
officer or department. Insurance 
goes hand in hand with internal con- 
trols and physical protection. The 
weaker such controls and protection, 
the greater the burden that must be 
carried by insurance. The best con- 
trols and protection, of course, can 
never entirely displace insurance in 
view of the risks always present. 

In the average size bank it is not 
possible for an officer to keep fully 
abreast of the available insurance 
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coverages in all their detail or of 
the changes occurring therein from 
time to time. He may have to rely 
upon an insurance agent. But the 
latter very likely will not be fully 
aware of all the banking risks re- 
quiring insurance. For this the 
agent will need guidance from the 
bank itself. To this end someone in 
the bank should continuously study 
the institution’s insurable exposures. 
He should, by training, become risk- 
conscious. He should supplement his 
own observations with those of the 
comptroller and auditor. Knowing 
the risks enables the bank to decide 
which ones to insure and which to 
self-insure. 


No Single Formula 


It is not possible to suggest a 
single formula that will answer the 
problem of organizing and handling 
insurance matters in every bank. 
Conditions vary widely, according to 
the size of the bank, its personnel, 
its location in a large or small com- 
munity, and the like. Some banks 
find it best to confine all their in- 
surance business to a single agent. 
Others shop around for each kind 
of insurance they use. The secre- 
tary of a large casualty, fire and 
marine company consulted by the 
writer in New York gave this advice: 

“Many banks make a bad mistake 
in distributing their insurance busi- 
ness to various customers. A bank 
should pick out the best agent it can 
find, even if it must go to another 
city. If necessary, let the commis- 
sion be shared with a friend of the 
bank, an agent or broker who sends 
the bank business. 

“A single agent will have a com- 
plete picture of the bank’s needs. 
He will make a survey to decide 
where there is not enough protec- 
tion, where there is too much, and 
where there is overlapping. The 
bank should have its insurance 
looked over every year. There are 


a tremendous lot of changes always 
coming along, such as fire insurance 
fringe benefits. 

“To choose a single agent, invite 
three top insurance agencies to come 
in and make a survey. In a real 
small town the agent may invite in- 
surance companies to send someone 
to make a survey. It is important 
to do business with the proper 
agent.” 

Inquiry at a few of Washington, 
D.C.’s, larger banks reveals a vari- 
ety of approaches to insurance ques- 
tions. Two “state” banks there, as 
permitted under the law, were found 
to have wholly owned insurance- 
agency subsidiaries which handle all 
the insurance and also deal with the 
public. In some states, notably Il- 
linois, even safe-deposit vaults are 
operated by subsidiary companies, 
with a view to relieving the banks 
concerned of risks incident to that 
business. 


Two Officers Assigned 


One large Washington national 
bank, while having no separate in- 
surance department, assigns two 
officers to handle insurance ques- 
tions. All of the bank’s own insur- 
ance is placed through one of its 
directors, who runs an insurance 
agency. The bank, of course, has 
many customers, too, who are insur- 
ance agents. In making real estate 
and consumer loans the insurance 
costs of which are borne by the cus- 
tomer, this bank, if the borrower has 
no preference, refers the insurance 
business to one or another of its 
insurance-agent customers. Such 
recommendation, of course, entails 
responsibility which not every bank 
cares to assume. 

Another Washington bank handles 
its insurance quite differently. While 
it has an insurance unit in its trust 
department, all the bank’s insurance 
is supervised by an officer of a local 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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“Wisconsin's largest bank" 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 


Main Office ond 12 bronches 
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‘Wattonal POST-TRONIC machines save us more than 55% 


annually on our investment!” ——rirst wisconsin NATIONAL BANK of Milwaukee 


Since we constantly strive to offer 

our customers the best service pos- 

sible, we obtain the most advanced 
equipment available. For preparing custom- 
ers’ checking account statements, we feel that 
the National POST-TRONIC* bookkeeping 
machines afford the maximum in efficiency, 
speed and accuracy. 


“Our experience to date shows that the Na- 
tional POST-TRONIC machines have enabled 
us to effect savings that will give us an annual 


return on our investment in excess of 55%. 
“Specific benefits which make that result 
possible are the reduction in operator post- 
ing time, operator training and space require- 
ments. The POST-TRONIC machine also 
greatly reduces the opportunities for human 
error; and that, of course, is of immeasurable 
importance in our customer relationships.” 


Chairman of the Board, President 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 


*Trade Mork 
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989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


National's new POST-TRONIC pro- 
vides the lowest cost bank posting. 
This means more efficient over-all op- 
eration of any bank, regardless of size. 
Your local National representative 
will be glad to show your bank 
how much can be saved. Call him 
today. He's listed in the 
yellow pages of your phone ia) 
book. 


ilwaukee and Wisconsin... 
are 
d 
H 
s 
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s 
MARK REG. FAT. OFF, 
COUNTING MAC 
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casualty company, who advises on 
policies and places the business. 
This bank believes in buying insur- 
ance wherever it can get the best 
protection at the lowest cost. Once 
a year it has a survey of its needs 
made by an outside insurance man, 
an officer of a local insurance firm, 
who was informed at the outset that 
he was being hired for annual sur- 
veys alone and could never have any 
of the bank’s insurance business. 
The bank’s policy precludes dividing 
up its insurance business among 


Exnest hart 


MARK OF A CHAMPION 


This champion English setter 
is adept in handling many tasks 
with eagerness, intelligence, and skill, 


Because these same 

qualities are reflected in our 
approach to correspondent 
banking, count on us to be as 
useful as possible . . . as often 
as possible . . . in as many 


customers. It has no small loan de- 
partment. 

Still another large bank in Wash- 
ington believes it necessary to dis- 
tribute its insurance business among 
its customers in the business. It has 
about two dozen different fire poli- 
cies and several casualty policies 
with different companies. Its blanket 
bond, of course, is all with one firm. 

In a large city it is easier than in 
a small town for a bank to deter- 
mine its coverage needs and the cost 
thereof. In discussing this with an 
FDIC official we were told that in 
small towns as well as larger centers 


ways as possible. 


KANSAS CITY'S OLDEST AND LARGEST BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


banks usually have an insurance 
man on the board, but in such towns 
the insurance man is more apt to be 
versed in life, fire, and automobile 
insurance than in fidelity and blan- 
ket-bond coverage. As a result, 
small banks sometimes do not get 
enough or the right kind of cover- 
age. To meet this situation the 
official suggested that the bank re. 
view its program at definite inter- 
vals, if necessary bringing in a com- 
pany representative from out of 
town. 

From time to time the FDIC has 
found small banks inadequately in- 
sured despite their observance of 
A.B.A. blanket - bond recommenda- 
tions, because they tend to have 
more cash on hand than most other 
banks of their size or are more ex- 
posed on special days on account of 
payrolls; or because they are un- 
aware that certain exposures are not 
included in their blanket coverage. 
All that can be suggested here to 
remedy this is that banks inform 
themselves as fully as possible as 
to their exposure to the various 
types of risks mentioned in this 
series of articles. First a bank’s 
hazards need to be found and 
studied. The question then to be 
answered is: can the risks be elim- 
inated? If not, can and should any 
losses therefrom be absorbed by the 
bank? If insurance is desirable, 
what kinds of policies will cover 
them, how much insurance is needed 
and which companies will provide it 
most advantageously? Needless to 
add, the insurance companies used 
should be sound and reputable. 


Don't Neglect Safeguards 


We have already noted the close 
connection between insurable risks 
on the one hand and safeguards— 
procedural, accounting, auditing, 
and physical—on the other. Banks 
may keep abreast of improvements 
in such safeguards by regularly read- 
ing the A.B.A. Protective Bulletin 
and advertisements of equipment 
manufacturers in BANKING, and by 
visiting equipment exhibits at A.B.A. 
conventions. The better the safe- 
guards employed by a bank, the 
better will be its experience and the 
greater the premium reductions it 
will get on its fidelity and other in- 
surance. Also, the less trouble a 
bank experiences, the better will be 
its prestige in the community. Small 
banks trying to keep up with com- 
petition of larger institutions are 
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often prone to expose themselves by 
cutting corners. An example is the 
inadequately protected night de- 
pository, flimsily built or not con- 
nected with the main-vault alarm 
system. 

The advent of the atom bomb has 
caused banks in target areas to 
maintain at secondary locations dup- 
licates of records connected with 
their insurance. The bulk of insur- 
ance policies held by banks are re- 
lated to their mortgage investments. 
While duplicates of the policies are 
usually held in other places—by the 
mortgagor, the insurance company, 
the broker and agent—in an atomic 
attack all copies might be destroyed. 
Even so, the insurance company 
could be expected to recognize its 
obligations, provided the bank could 
prove by a microfilm record of the 
essential data of the policy the ex- 
istence of an unexpired contract. A 
film of the entire policy would not 
be needed. In connection with blan- 
ket bonds, workmen’s compensation, 
and major public liability policies, 
however, filming the policies them- 
selves for the above-mentioned pur- 
pose should not prove burdensome. 


How to Be "Mr. Insurance" 


The employee encharged with 
supervising a bank’s insurance 
should have sufficient authority to 
get the cooperation of all officers. 
He should be in close touch with 
those administering the bank’s daily 
business. He should be promptly 
informed of any change involving 
sale, leasing, or acquisition of prop- 
erty—e.g. for a hush-hush new 
branch—loans, etc., where there may 
be an insurance angle. He should 
see to accident-prevention to keep 
down workmen’s compensation and 
public liability costs. He should keep 
in close touch with the insurance 
industry by personal contacts and 
through the trade press; thoroughly 
familiarize himself with the bank’s 
insurance policies, their exclusions 
as well as their coverages; acquaint 
himself with all the properties in 
which the bank has an insurable in- 
terest; secure tenant cooperation in 
reducing “aftercharges” on fire pre- 
miums and the like. 

In short, he should be the bank’s 
Mr. Insurance. 


The effort to keep straight may 
be either a moral struggle or a diet. 
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a much 


easier way... 


to bring them 


together.... 


INVENTORY + FIELD WAREHOUSING 
= ADDITIONAL WORKING CAPITAL 


This simple, but highly effective formula will 
put inventory to work as acceptable banking 
or credit collateral, whether it’s ina yard... 
or shelves . . . or in tanks, on the premises of 
the borrower or the distributor. An inventory 
loan is often a solution to additional working 
capital problems. A call will bring a repre- 
sentative qualified to review any inventory 
situation. 


NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


- 25 So. William St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 
OPERATING OFFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Stock Redemptions and 


Death Taxes 


Frequently overlooked is the fact that Code Section 303 offers the op- 
portunity of withdrawing earnings and profits from closely held corpo- 
rations at capital gains rates even where such amounts are not needed to 


The author, who is professor of 
law at the University of Colorado, 
has written frequently for BANKING 
on estate planning matters. He is 
estate planning consultant and tax 
adviser to the trust department of 
the National State Bank of Boulder, 
Colo. 


RIOR to 1950, if a corporation 

redeemed part only of the 

shares owned by an estate in a 
closely held corporation, there was 
a very real risk that the full pro- 
ceeds received by the executor 
would be taxed as ordinary income 
on the theory that.the redemption 
was substantially equivalent to a 
taxable dividend. The objective, of 
course, was to prevent the siphon- 
ing off of earnings and profits at 
capital gains rates. But the effect 
of this rule was to make it extreme- 
ly hazardous for an executor to sur- 
render anything less than all the 
stock owned by the estate for re- 
demption. If $50,000 or $75,000 re- 
ceived on a partial redemption were 
to be treated as ordinary income 
taxable at the estate’s top income 
tax brackets, there would be little 
left to pay estate expenses. The 
Senate Committee Report in 1950 
noted “‘that the problem of financing 
the estate tax is acute in the case 
of estates consisting largely of 
shares in a family corporation,” and 
for this reason Congress provided 
that a partial redemption of stock 
shall not be regarded as equivalent 
to a dividend if: 

(1) the stock redeemed consti- 
tutes part of a decedent’s gross tax 
estate; 

(2) the amount received on re- 
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pay death taxes 


WILLIAM J. BOWE 


demption does not exceed state and 
Federal death taxes and administra- 
tion and funeral expenses; 

(3) the value of the stock of the 
redeeming company includible in the 
decedent’s estate is (a) more than 
35% of the value of the gross es- 
tate or (b) more than 50% of the 
taxable estate. For purposes of the 
35% and 50% requirements, stock 
of two or more corporations may be 
treated as a single corporation if 
the value of each included in the 
decedent’s estate is more than 75% 
of the value of the outstanding 
stock of each corporation; and 

(4) the distribution must occur 
within the period of limitations for 
the assessment of the Federal estate 
tax, i.e., three years after the estate 
tax return is filed, or within 90 days 
after the expiration of such period. 

It should be noted that there is 
no requirement that the proceeds of 
a redemption be in fact used to pay 
these expenses nor need there be any 
showing that the estate was not 
sufficiently liquid to take care of 
these items. Further, the estate 
need not be the beneficiary of the 
redemption, so long as the stock 
redeemed, no matter by whom 
owned, was part of the taxable es- 
tate of the decedent. 


Highly Liquid Estates 


For illustration, assume a dece- 
dent owned 80% of X Corporation, 
which had a capital of $20,000 and 
a surplus of $80,000. Other assets 
in the estate consisted of $120,000 


of New York Stock Exchange secur- 
ities. The Federal tax on $200,000, 
before the credit for state taxes, is 
$32,700. State taxes, in excess of 
the credit, plus administration and 
funeral expenses, may be assumed 
to be $12,300. The executor sold 
$45,000 of the marketable securities 
shortly after death in order to pro- 
vide the funds necessary to pay the 
death costs. 

If stock in X Corporation is dis- 
tributed to the residuary legatee 
and held by him, it will be almost 
impossible for him, after the limita- 
tion period noted in (4) above, to 
withdraw any portion of the corpo- 
rate surplus without having it taxed 
to him in full as ordinary income. 
Because of his 80% ownership, it 
will not be practically possible for 
him at a later date to effect a “dis- 
portionate redemption” unless more 
than 75% of his stock is redeemed. 
Such a redemption, even if possible, 
would result in his losing control. 
Under Sec. 303 (redemption-to-pay- 
death-taxes) the executor may sur- 
render up to $45,000 of stock and 
the entire proceeds ($36,000 of 
which would represent earned sur- 
plus) would be received tax free. 
Not even a capital gains tax would 
have to be paid in this case, since 
the cost basis of the stock would be 
stepped up to the fair market value 
at the date of the decedent’s death, 
presumably $45,000. 

In the above illustration, the X 
stock qualified for the relief granted 
by Sec. 303 under the 35%-of-the- 
gross requirement. If we assume the 
same corporation and the same 
facts, except that the decedent was 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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Photo courtesy of Philadelphia National Bank 


PEAK PERFORMANCE FOR YOUR 
INSTALLMENT LOAN DEPARTMENT 


This important department of the bank takes on 
new meaning and presents new profit possibilities 
when Post-All is installed. Common problems like 
delinquent account handling, record control, peak 
period overtime requirements, balancing, and 
crowded quarters .. . all of these, just disappear. 


Planning, transition and installation are easily ac- 
complished . . . using our experience of more than 
sixty Post-All installations in banks of every size. 
The entire LeFebure field force is familiar with the 
details, and ready to assist you. 


CORPORATION 


Imagine the simplicity of a system which provides 
trial balancing, delinquent account location, assess- 
ment of late charges and proof as an automatic by- 
product of posting. Complete control from applica- 
tion to final payment. Dealer liability figures on a 
moment’s notice. Post-All is a package of advan- 
tages . . . why not get them all? 


Complete literature on the system, equipment and 
the trial balancing procedure is available. For your 
copies, cantact your LeFebure representative or 
write to: 


Plants and General Offices © Cedar Rapids, lowa, U.S.A, 


REPRESENTATIVES IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Washington's Statewide Bank 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1957 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due trom Banks . 
U. S. Government Securities . 
13,931,735.32 

State and Municipal Securities 61,933,172.80 

Other Bonds and Securities . 1,150,004.00 $472 295,942.02 
Loans and Discounts 422 948,722.91 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock . 1,500,000.00 


Bank Buildi Vaults, 
Furniture and Fixtures, etc. . 
Interest Earned Not Received 
Customers’ Liability under 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 6,339,199.05 


. $202,196,150.73 
193,084,879.17 


11,040,171.62 
3,480,733.54 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus . ° 
Undivided Profits 17, ‘918, (664.67 67 $ 67,918,664.67 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . : 

Discount Collected Not Earned . 

Letters of Credit and 


TOTAL . $917 604,769.14 


8 STATEWIDE 
OFFICES 


SEATTLE - FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


LAWRENCE M. ARNOLD DON H. WAGEMAN 
Chairman Chairman, Executive Committee 


FRANK E. JEROME, President 


J. H. BALLINGER O. D. FISHER VOLNEY RICHMOND, Jr. 
WELLWOOD E. BEALL L. C. HENRY WILBUR W. SCRUBY 

F. H. BROWNELL, Jr. CHARLES H. INGRAM ALFRED SHEMANSKI 
HENRY BRODERICK 
CHARLES F. CLISE 
EARL D. DORAN 
JOEL E. FERRIS 


ERIC A. JOHNSTON ELBRIDGE H. STUART 
RICHARD E. LANG J. A. SWALWELL 
RUSSELL MILLER GEORGE VAN WATERS 
B. A. PERHAM KATHERYN WILSON 
W. G. REED 


Sugar Beets 


Washington is one of 
the country’s major 
sugar beet-producing 
states. Farms in the 
Columbia Basin yield 
an annual crop of 
more than $8,000,000. 
Sugar beet production 
has become increas- 
ingly important in the 
diversified economy of 
this Busy Corner of 
America. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 
married and the marketable secur- 
ities totaled $240,000, his X stock 
ownership would qualify under the 
50% -of-the-taxable-estate require- 
ment, assuming full advantage had 
been taken of the marital deduction, 


Stock Owned by a 
Lifetime Donee 


Sec. 303 does not require that the 
stock redeemed has been owned by 
the decedent or his estate. It is 
enough that the stock formed part 
of the decedent’s gross taxable es- 
tate. The gross estate includes, in 
addition to property owned by the 
decedent and passing under his will, 
any property transferred in con- 
templation of death or transferred 
during life with either a reserved 
life estate or a substantial possibil- 
ity of reverter. Further, any trans- 
fers with reserved powers to alter, 
amend, revoke or terminate, or any 
property over which the decedent 
had, at the date of his death, a gen- 
eral power of appointment will be 
part of his gross estate. Thus there 
will be many cases where the closely 
held stock will be owned by persons 
other than the executor or bene- 
ficiaries under the will. 

If we assume the fact situation in 
either of the above cases, except 
that the X stock had been trans- 
ferred to the decedent’s son during 
life but in any one of the ways that 
require its inclusion in the dece- 
dent’s gross estate, the rules of Sec. 
303 permit the partial redemption 
of the stock owned by the son, even 
though, under local law or under 
the provisions of the will of the 
decedent, the son is completely exon- 
erated from any liability for any 
share of the death taxes. 


Conclusion 


Sec. 303 offers opportunities in 
many estates for the tax-free with- 
drawal of substantial amounts of 
earned surplus from closely held 
family corporations. This is true 
even in cases where the closely held 
stock does not represent the prin- 
cipal item in ‘the estate and where, 
because of other assets, the estate 
is amply liquid to meet all death 
costs without any sacrifice sales. It 
is believed that these opportunities 
are frequently overlooked. But the 
coverage of the section is wide, and 
fiduciaries will well serve their 
clients if they keep this in mind. 
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DIRECTORS 


BARNEY BALABAN 
President, Paramount Pictures Corporation 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
Chairman, The Sperry and Hutchinson 
Company 


CLINTON R. BLACK, JR. 
President, C. R. Black, Jr. Corporation 


ALVIN G. BRUSH 
Chairman, American Home Products 
Corporation 


LOU R. CRANDALL 
Chairman, George A. Fuller Company 


CHARLES A. DANA 
Chairman, Dana Corporation 


HORACE C. FLANIGAN 
Chairman, Board of Directors 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN 
President, United States Lines Company 


JOHN GEMMELL, JR. 
Clyde Estates 


PAOLINO GERLI 
President, Gerli & Co., Ine. 


EUGENE S. HOOPER 
President 


ROY T. HURLEY 
Chairman and President, 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation 


JOHN L. JOHNSTON 
Director, Phillips Petroleum Company 


OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
Simpson Thacher & Barilett 


BARRY T. LEITHEAD 
President, Cluett, Peabody & Co. Inc. 


KENNETH F. MacLELLAN 
President, United Biscuit Company 
of America 


JOHN T. MADDEN 
Chairman, Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 


GEORGE V. McLAUGHLIN 
Vice Chairman, Triborough Bridge and 
Tunnel Authority 


WILLIAM G. RABE 
Chairman, Trust Committee 


HAROLD C. RICHARD 
New York City 


HENRY B. SARGENT 
President, American & Foreign 
Power Company, Inc. 


HAROLD V. SMITH 
Chairman, The Home Insurance Company 


A. VAN BOMEL 
Director, Chrysler Corporation 


HENRY C. VON ELM 
Honorary Chairman 


GEORGE G. WALKER 
President, Electric Bond ana Share Company 
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MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York 


112 OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 
Statement of Condition, December 31, 1957 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks $ 


U. S. Government Securities 
U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. Mort- 


979,533,805 
701,080,360 


68,741,787 
165,874,455 
4,511,700 
49,123,595 


State, Municipal and Public Securities . . 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Securities 


Loans, Bills Purchased and Bankers’ Ac- 
ceptances 


1,255,767,526 
32,014,643 
20,172,847 
61,502,799 


9,909,620 
$3,348,233,137 


Mortgages 
Banking Houses and Equipment 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances ... 


Accrued Interest and Other Resources .. 


LIABILITIES 

Capital (5,039,000 
shares—$10. par) .. $ 50,390,000 
100,000,000 


60,685,826 $ 211,075,826 


Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


*Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 48,169,583 


Reserves for Taxes, Unearned Discount, 
Interest, etc. 


Dividend Payable January 15, 1958 ... 
Outstanding Acceptances 


22,645,966 
2,519,500 
63,863,804 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills 


Other Liabilities . 
Deposits 


31,508,453 
2,248,494 
2,966,201,511 


$3,348,233,137 
* Applicable to cover such future loan losses os may develop. None 
are at present known. 

United States Government and Other Securities carried of $133,444,779 are pledged io 
secure public funds ond trust deposits and for other purposes os required or permitted by low 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insuronce Corporation 
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BANKING NEWS 


G. Russell Clark Joins A.B.A. As Executive Manager 
Succeeding M. E. Selecman, New Executive Vice-president 


Changes in the top management 
staff of the American Bankers As- 
sociation authorized at the time of 
the Association’s 83rd annual con- 
vention in Atlantic City, N. J., were 
announced in November’ 1957 
BANKING. These included the ad- 
vancement of Merle E. Selecman 
from executive manager to executive 
vice-president and chief staff officer 
of the A.B.A. and the appointment of 
G. Russell Clark, executive vice- 
president of the New York Clearing 
House, to the Association’s executive 
managership. 

Mr. Clark’s appointment becomes 
effective on February 1, when he 
joins the staff as its chief adminis- 
trative officer in charge of operations 
and personnel. Mr. Selecman con- 
tinued to hold both the vice-presi- 
dency and the executive manager’s 
post until Mr. Clark could relinquish 
his duties with the Clearing House. 

The new executive manager has 
been executive vice-president of the 
New York Clearing House Associa- 
tion since 1948 and has had an im- 
portant role in a number of banking 
developments, including the central- 
ized delivery system for the clearing 
of checks of New York City member 
banks. He was chairman of the Elec- 
tronics Committee and was identi- 
fied with a study of certain facets 
of the Federal Reserve banking sys- 
tem. Mr. Clark first joined the 
Clearing House as an office boy in 
1919 and was appointed assistant 
manager in 1937. 


Active in A.1.B. and G.S.B. 


Throughout his banking experi- 
ence, he has been an active member 
of New York Chapter, A.I.B., and 
received his Standard Certificate in 
1936. He has held every official of- 
fice in the chapter and was a member 
of the board of governors for 14 
years. Nationally, Mr. Clark has 
been an associate councilman of the 
Institute and chairman of the Na- 
tioral Public Speaking and Debate 
Committee. 

He was a member of The Graduate 
School of Banking Class of 1947 
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| were granted recognition 


G. Russell Clark 


and since that time has been a 
special lecturer and member of the 
G.S.B. faculty. 

Mr. Clark is currently a member 
of the executive committee of the 
New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce, of which he was previously 
treasurer for three years; he is a 


director of The Guardian Life In- | 


surance Company of America; and | 


for 12 years has been a director of | were formed, bringing the total 


| A.I.B. organizations to 299 chapters 
| and 169 study groups in as many 


his local bank in Kearny, N. J. 


A.B.A. Wins 9 Printing 
Awards in Annual Contest 
Six publications and three other 
items of printed material produced 
by departments of the American 
Bankers Association during 1957 


annual competition of the New 


York Employing Printers Associa- | 
| program for the concert by Howard 
| Barlow’s Symphony Orchestra held 
| at the 1957 A.B.A. convention in 
| Atlantic City; the advance registra- 


tion, which is held in connection 
with Printing Week in New York 
City. The A.B.A. publications in- 
cluded: “Your Bank and the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association’; ‘‘“How To 
Welcome a New Bank Employee’’; 
“Intermediate-Term Bank Credit for 
Farmers”; “The American Institute 
of Banking Catalogue for 1957-58”; 
“State Bank Supervision—Problems 
and Opportunities”; and “The 1957 
Educational Displays Program.” 


A.1.B. Sets New Records 
With 131,692 Members; Class 
Enrolments of 57,962 


Has 299 Chapters, 169 Study 
Groups; California Again Leads 


The tremendous growth which the 
American Institute of Banking has 
been experiencing during the past 
decade—a growth which has more 
than doubled Institute membership 
over the period — continued during 
the past semester, according to Wil- 
liam C. Andrew of the Lynn Five 
Cents Savings Bank, Lynn, Mass., 
who is chairman of the A.I.B.’s Na- 
tional Membership and Enrolment 
Committee. The midyear member- 
ship figures for the Institute set a 
record high for the eleventh consec- 
utive year, Mr. Andrews pointed out. 

The membership of the A.I.B. on 
January 1, midpoint of its scholastic 
year, was 131,692, with 57,962 en- 
rolments in A.I.B. classes through- 
out the country. This membership 
compares with 129,466 at the same 
time last year. 

There were 55,584 enrolments on 
January 1, 1957. 

The Committee reported that, dur- 
ing 1957, 10 new Institute chapters 


cities and towns. 

California continues to have the 
largest A.I.B. membership — 19,576 
members in 34 chapters and study 


| groups. Florida showed the largest 


growth in membership during the 
year, with the state’s total member- 


> | ship increasing by 1,224. 
in the | 


Other printed materials were the 


tion list for this convention; and the 
program for the 1957 convention of 
the American Institute of Banking, 
which was held in Richmond, Va. 
Copies of this material were on ex- 
hibit at the Commodore Hotel dur- 
ing the observance of Printing 
Week, January 13-16. 
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fverett D. Reese Heads Council on Banking Education; 
Council Will Coordinate, Supplement G.S.B. and A.1.B. 


Anew plan looking to the strength- 
ening and expansion of its educa- 
tional activities is under way within 
the American Bankers Association. 

Joseph C. Welman, president of 
the A.B.A. and president of the Bank 
of Kennett, Kennett, Mo., last month 
announced the appointment of 12 
bankers to the newly created Council 
on Banking Education. The Council 
will coordinate and supplement the 
work of the Association’s Graduate 
School of Banking, American Insti- 
tute of Banking, and other educa- 
tional units. 


Reese also G.S.B. Chairman 


Named chairman of the Council 
was Everett D. Reese, chairman of 
the board of The Park National 
Bank, Newark, Ohio. Mr. Reese is 
also chairman of the Board of Re- 
gents of The Graduate School of 
Banking. 

Dr. Murray G. Lee, secretary of 
the A.B.A. Economic Policy Com- 
mission and assistant director of its 
Department of Monetary Policy, will 
serve as secretary to the new Council. 

Other members appointed by Mr. 
Welman are: Gene Bridges, presi- 
dent, Capital Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Baton Rouge, La.; W. L. 
Maude, president, Howard Savings 
Institution, Newark, N. J.; Philip S. 
Shoemaker, vice-president, Fidelity 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh; Frank M. 
Dana, vice-president, Bank of Amer- 
ica N.T. & S.A., San Francisco; Lewis 
L. Bush, vice-president, American 
Trust Company, San Francisco; Car- 
roll D. Simmons, vice-president and 
senior trust officer, First City Na- 
tional Bank, Houston; Albert L. 
Muench, executive vice-president, 
New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion, New York; Herbert V. Proch- 
how, vice-president, First National 
Bank of Chicago; and Otis A. 
Thompson, president, National Bank 
and Trust Company, Norwich, N. Y. 

M. M. Parker, executive vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Lebanon, 
Pa., and chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s Public Relations Council, and 
Richard G. Stockton, chairman of 
the executive committee, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., and chairman of the 
board of trustees of the A.B.A. 
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Everett D. Reese Murray G. Lee 
Foundation for Education in Eco- 
nomics, were named ex officio mem- 
bers of the new Council. 

The Council on Banking Educa- 
tion was formed as a result of a rec- 
ommendation of the Association’s 
Special Planning Committee adopted 
by the Administrative Committee. Its 
membership consists of bankers long 
identified with banking education. 

Commenting on the newly created 
Council, Merle E. Selecman, execu- 
tive vice-president, A.B.A., said: 

“Banker education has long been 
recognized as one of the most im- 
portant functions of the Association. 
The creation of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking in 1900 and The 
Graduate School of Banking in 1935 
represented pioneering effort in the 
field of professional adult education. 
More recently the Committee on Ex- 
ecutive Development and the Bank 
Personnel Administration Depart- 
ment have been heavily concerned 
with educational and internal train- 
ing problems. In addition, the Asso- 
cation has provided informal help, 
when asked to do so, to the various 
state and regional banking schools. 

“As these educational programs 
have multiplied and expanded, the 
need for closer coordination of the 
work of our existing educational 
units has become apparent. At the 
same time, new educational prob- 
lems are arising which do not fall 
specifically within the jurisdiction of 
our existing units. The new Council 
will provide much needed machinery 
for strengthening and expanding our 
educational activities. 

“IT am convinced that the creation 
of the Council marks a highly sig- 
nificant step in improving our or- 
ganization and enhancing our leader- 
ship in the field of banking educa- 
tion. Organized banking is preem- 
inent in this field today.” 


Finance, Industry, and 
Education Leaders Added 
to G.S.B. Faculty for 


CB Gets 5 New Lecturers; Savings 
Management Adds 5 New Ones 


Twelve leaders in finance, indus- 
try, and education have been ap- 
pointed as additions to the faculty 
of The Graduate School of Banking 
for the summer session next June, 
it was announced last month by Dr. 
E. Sherman Adams, director of the 
School. 

The G. S. B. is a school of ad- 
vanced study for bankers of officer 
rank, conducted by the American 
Bankers Association at Rutgers— 
The State University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. Some 1,050 bank officers 
from all sections of the United 
States and Puerto Rico will attend 
this year’s session, June 9-21. 


Commercial Banking Lecturers 


Six of the new lecturers have 
been added to the School’s classes in 
commercial banking: Curtiss C. 
Coleman, vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis; Frank M. 
Dana, vice-president in charge of 
operations, Bank of America N.T. & 
S.A., San Francisco; Dr. William C. 
Freund, economist, Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, New- 
ark, N. J., and adjunct associate pro- 
fessor of finance, New York Uni- 
versity; Arthur S. Greiner, assistant 
vice-president, National Bank of De- 
troit; Arthur Jacobson, acting trea- 
surer, J. C. Penney Company, New 
York; and Frederick G. Larkin, Jr., 
vice - president, Security - First Na- 
tional Bank, Los Angeles. 

Five additions have been made to 
the faculty in savings management 
and real estate financing: R. H. 
Brownell, president, Union Square 
Savings Bank, New York; Dr. 
Grover W. Ensley, executive vice- 
president, National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks, New York; 
C. Arthur Hemminger, vice - presi- 
dent, First National Bank, St. Louis; 
William F. Keesler, senior vice-pres- 
ident, First National Bank, Boston; 
and Leo F. Stanley, vice-president 
and treasurer, Society for Savings, 
Hartford, Conn. 

William E. Singletary, vice-presi- 
dent, Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C., has 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 105) 
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Leaders in Finance, Education, and Law to Speak at 
Mid-Winter Trust Conference in New York, Feb. 10-12 


Finance, education, and the legal 
profession will all be represented on 


the program for the 39th Mid-Winter | 
Trust Conference of the American | 


Bankers Association in the Waldorf- 


Astoria, New York City, February | 


10-12, 1958. The advance program 


for the conference was announced by | 
Walter Kennedy, president of the | 
Trust Division of the A.B.A., and | 


president, The First National Bank 
of Montgomery, Ala. 

The Mid-Winter Trust Conference, 
which annually brings together trust- 
men from banks in all parts of the 
country, is widely known in the field 
as the leading clearing house for 
ideas useful in the management and 


administration of trusts. In keeping | 
with this objective, the program will | 


include not only executives from the 
trust business itself, but also top- 
flight speakers from the related 
fields of education and the Bar. 

In addition to the formal addresses, 
the program for the three days fea- 
tures panel discussions on invest- 
ments and estate planning. Monday 


Walter Kennedy 


Marcus Nadler B. H. Torrance 


“The Art of Trust Advertising,” 


| by Merrill Anderson, president, The 


Merrill Anderson Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Second Session 


afternoon at 2 o’clock, there will be | 


four simultaneous sessions—one de- 
voted to pension and corporate 
trusts, another to the problems of 


medium-sized trust departments, a | 


third on the problems of smaller | 


trust departments, and a fourth to 
be designated as a cost accounting 


workshop for smaller trust depart- 


ments. Each delegate will be able 


terest to him. 

An annual feature of the Mid-Win- 
ter Conference is the luncheon at 
which delegates are guests of the 
New York Clearing House. The 
luncheon will close the conference on 
Wednesday, February 12. 

The advance program for the con- 
ference follows: 


First Session 
Monday, February 10 
9:30 A.M., Grand Ballroom 


“The Obligations of Trust Ser- 
vice,” by President Kennedy. 


“Pour-Over Trusts,” by Austin W. | 
Scott, professor of law, Harvard 


Law School, Cambridge, Mass. 

“Errata,” by Thomas C. Hennings, 
Sr., former president, Trust Division, 
A.B.A., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Smaller Trust Departments 
(Under $5-million) 
“A Common Trust Fund for a 
Smaller Trust Department?’, by 
Donald Ross, trust officer, Proctor 


| Trust Company, Proctor, Vt. 
to choose the subject of greatest in- | 


“Trust Accounting System That 
Can Expand,” by Joseph R. Wyatt, 
Jr., trust officer, First National Trust 
& Savings Bank, Lynchburg, Va. 

Panel on Problems of 
Trust Departments—John D. Hart- 
man, leader, vice-president and trust 
officer, The Poudre Valley National 
Bank, Fort Collins, Colo. 

Panel members: Mr. Ross; Gilbert 
T. Stephenson, former president, 
Trust Division, American Bankers 
Association, Pendleton, N. C.; Her- 
bert A. Trucksess, vice-president, 
Studley, Shupert & Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Cost Accounting Workshop for 
Smaller Trust Departments 
“How to Make a Cost Analysis of 
a Smaller Trust Department’’—John 
(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 


Inc., | 


Smaller | 


1958 Educational Displays 
Brochure Sent to Bank 
Equipment, Supply Concerns 


The 1958 Educational Displays ig 
a colorful booklet issued by the 
American Bankers Association and 
sent to several hundred bank equip. 
ment and services and supplies com- 
panies. Many of those receiving the 
brochure have participated in the 
Association’s displays over the past 
20 years. 

In an open letter to these com- 
panies, Educational Displays Direc- 
tor Robert J. Stiehl stated in part: 

“The meetings outlined in this 
brochure present an opportunity to 
contact on the exhibition floor many 
of the leading bankers in the coun- 
try. These Educational Displays, 
sponsored since 1938 by BANKING, 
Journal of the American Bankers 
Association, have become highlight 
features of the annual national con- 
ferences and general convention. All 
delegates are aware that exhibits 
contribute to the informative and 
practical value of their attendance. 

“Our roster of 1957 exhibitors on 
the following pages is an indication 


| of the diversity of products and busi- 
| nesses which hold the banker’s at- 


(Four sessions to run con- | tention during A.B.A. meetings.” 


The brochure included floor plans 


| of display space available at the 


A.B.A.’s 39th Mid-Winter Trust Con- 
ference in New York, annual Savings 
and Mortgage Conference in New 
York, National Instalment Credit 
Conference in Chicago, and the 84th 
annual A.B.A. convention in Chicago. 
Tentative plans are being made to 
have displays at the National Agri- 
cultural Credit Conference in Omaha 
next November. 


Mid-Continent Trust 
Conference in St. Louis 
November 6-7, 1958 


The 27th Mid-Continent Trust 
Conference of the American 
Bankers Association will be held 
at the Statler Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo., November 6 and 7, 1958, 
according to Walter Kennedy, 
president of the A.B.A. Trust 
Division, and president, The 
First National Bank of Mont- 
gomery, Ala. Hosts to the con- 
ference will be the trustmen of 
St. Louis. 
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Mid-Winter Trust Meeting 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 104) 


M. Cookenbach, leader, vice-presi- 
dent, The First Pennsylvania Bank- 
ing & Trust Company, Philadelphia. 


Medium Trust Departments 
(Over $5-million) 

“The Risk of Surcharge,” by Mor- 
ton Smith, vice-president, Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Phila- 
delphia. 

“Operations Are People,” by L. S. 
Severance, trust officer, The United 
States National Bank, Portland, Ore. 

Panel on Problems of Medium 
Trust Departments—C. E. Treman, 
Jr., leader, vice-president and trust 
officer, Tompkins County Trust Com- 
pany, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Panel members: Noel L. Mills, 
vice-president and trust officer, De- 
posit Guaranty Bank and Trust 
Company, Jackson, Miss.; Noel T. 
Robinson, vice-president and trust 
officer, Central National Bank and 
Trust Company, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Mr. Severance; and Mr. Smith. 


Pension and Corporate Trusts 


“Registration and Reporting of 
Welfare and Pension Plans Legisla- 
tion,” by Charles R. McNeill, assis- 
tant general counsel, A.B.A., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“This Business of Employees 
Trusts,’”’ by Cecil P. Bronston, vice- 
president, Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, Chi- 
cago. 

“The Model Fiduciaries’ Securities 
Transfer Act,” by Francis T. Christy, 
Christy and Perkins, New York. 


Third Session 
Tuesday, February 11 
9:15 A.M., Grand Ballroom 

Address by Joseph C. Welman, 
president, A.B.A.; president, Bank 
of Kennett, Mo. 

“Discretionary Trusts,’ by Don H. 
McLucas, vice-president, The North- 
ern Trust Company, Chicago. 

“A Case Study on Handling Busi- 
hesses in Trust,” by Arthur B. 
Pfleiderer, vice-president, Detroit 
Bank & Trust Company, Detroit. 

Address by Dr. Marcus Nadler, 
professor of finance, New York Uni- 
versity, New York. 


Fourth Session 
2 P.M., Grand Ballroom 
Address by Bascom H. Torrance, 
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vice-president and chairman, Trust 
Investment Committee, City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company, New York. 

Address by Burton A. Miller, vice- 
president-Investments, The National 
City Bank, Cleveland. 

Panel on Investments—Edward F. 
Swenson, Jr., leader, vice-president, 
The First National Bank, Miami. 


Panel members: Joseph C. Bick- 


ers Trust Company, New York; 
Arthur L. Coburn, Jr., vice-presi- 


Boston; Louis J. Rice, Jr., vice- 
president and manager, Investment 
Department, First National Trust 
and Savings Bank, San Diego, 
Calif.; John Hardy Weedon, vice- 
president, The First National Bank 
of Chicago. 


Fifth Session 
Wednesday, February 12 
9:15 A.M., Grand Ballroom 

Address by Charles S. Rhyne, pres- 
ident, 
Washington, D. C. 

Panel on Estate Planning—wWil- 
liam O. Heath, leader, vice-president, 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago. Panel members include: War- 
ren H. Eierman, vice-president, The 
Hanover Bank, New York (Trust- 
man) ; Henry T. Kirkebye, Peat, Mar- 
wick, Mitchell Company, New York 
(Acountant) ; C. B. McCaffrey, See- 
furth, McGiveran & McCaffrey, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (Life Underwriter) ; 
and William E. Murray, Jackson, 
Nash, Brophy, Barringer & Brooks, 
New York (Lawyer). 


Luncheon 


12:45 P.M., Grand Ballroom. 

Dean John R. Dunning of the 
School of Engineering, Columbia 
University, New York, will speak 
“On the Edge of Disaster—the Tech- 
nological Challenge to America.” 


G.S.B. Faculty Additions 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 103) 


been added to the group of lecturers 
in the G.S.B. submajor in business 
development and public relations. 
This submajor is required for sec- 
ond-year students. 

The new members will be intro- 
duced to the school’s faculty at the 
annual organization meeting at the 
Columbia University Club in New 
York on March 7. This meeting is 
held to make final plans for the 1958 


American Bar Association, | 


Remington Endorsed for 
A.B.A. Vice-presidency by 
N. J. Bankers Ass'n Comm. 


The candidacy of John W. Rem- 
ington, president of the Lincoln 
Rochester Trust Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., for the vice-presidency of 
the American Bankers Association 


| has been endorsed by the executive 


| committee of the New Jersey Bank- 


ford, assistant vice-president, Bank- | ... Association. 


The New York 
State Bankers Association has al- 


| ready given it 1 
dent, Old Colony Trust Company, | ere Serer 


his candidacy, which was announced 
in October 1957 BANKING, page 122. 


17 Newly Organized Banks 
Join A.B.A. in December 
Twenty banks and branch offices 


| in 12 states joined the American 
| Bankers Association during Decem- 


ber, according to the monthly report 
of Frank W. Thomas, chairman of 
the Association’s Organization Com- 
mittee. Mr. Thomas is president, 
Washington Loan & Banking Com- 
pany, Washington, Ga. 

Recently organized new A.B.A. 
members are: 


ARIZONA: First National Bank of 
Arizona, Glen Canyon Office, Page, and 
Southern Arizona Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, First Avenue-Fort Lowell Of- 
fice, Tucson. 

CALIFORNIA: First Western Bank & 
Trust Company — Westwood Village 
Office, Los Angeles, and Corbin Village 
Office, Woodland Hills; City National 
Bank of Beverly Hills, Palm Springs 
Office; Bank of California, N.A.—Palo 
Alto and San Jose offices. 

CONNECTICUT: Greenwich Trust 
Company, Old Greenwich Office. 

ILLINOIS: Des Plaines National 
Bank. 

LOUISIANA: Peoples National Bank, 
East Main Street Branch, Torrido Vil- 
lage, New Iberia. 

NEVADA: First National Bank of 
Nevada, Spokane Street Branch, Reno. 

New Jersey: First Bank & Trust 
Company, Main Street Office, Madison. 

New York: Fort Neck National 
Bank. South Plainedge Office, and Val- 
ley Stream National Bank & Trust 
Company, Green Acres Office, Valley 
Stream. 

On10: First National Bank, South 
Third Sreet Office, Ironton. 

Texas: First National Bank in Port 
Lavaca. 

UTAH: State Bank of Southern 
Utah, Cedar City. 


resident session. Individual meet- 
ings of faculty groups for each of 
the School’s majors and submajors 
will be held following a general 
meeting and luncheon. 
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Janet Johnson, G.S.B. Assistant Registrar, Dies 
in New York on January 15 After a Long Illness 


Janet Johnson, assistant registrar 
of The Graduate School of Banking, 
died on January 15, at St. Luke’s 
Hospital in New York after a long 
illness. She was known to hundreds 
of bankers throughout the United 
States and abroad. 

Miss Johnson, who was known as 
“Johnnie,” was a native of Omaha, 
Nebr.; she was graduated from the 
Montclair, N. J., schools, and earned 
a B.S. degree from Syracuse Uni- 
versity in 1922. She came to the 


American Bankers Association in 
1928 as office manager of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. She later 
transferred (1937) to the G.S.B. and 
continued with it until her death. 

At the observance of the 20th an- 
nual reunion of the G.S.B. held in 
New York on February 3, 1956, Miss 
Johnson was cited for “her devotion 
over the years to the welfare of the 
School and for her intelligent help- 
fulness to students, faculty, and 
alumni.” 


Janet Johnson 


* 


The presentation was made by the 
late Dr. Harold Stonier, founder and 
director of the School, and A.BA, 
executive vice-president. 

In addition to her work in the 
A.B.A., Miss Johnson was active in 
many civic and educational organi- 
zations. 


Instalment Credit 


Instalment Credit Outlook to Be Reviewed at A.B.A.'s National Instalment Credit 


Conference in Chicago on M 


ECONOMIC and business trends 
in the production and distribution of 
goods and services financed by in- 
stalment credit may be more appar- 
ent by March 24-26, when the Na- 
tional Instalment Credit Conference 
sponsored by the Instalment Credit 
Commission of the American Bankers 
Association meets at The Conrad 
Hilton in Chicago. The situation ex- 
isting at that time and the future 
prospects of the business will be 
reviewed and presented. Carl A. 
Bimson, president of the Valley Na- 
tional Bank, Phoenix, Ariz., is chair- 
man of the Commission. 

This year the three morning ses- 
sions of the conference will be de- 
voted to discussions by representa- 
tives of banks, manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, merchandisers, and other 
groups interested in various phases 
of instalment credit administration 
and operations. On Monday after- 
noon, March 24, it is expected that 
the 1,600 bank credit executives in 
attendance will be divided into 15 
participation groups for a practical 
discussion of credit policies and op- 
erating problems that arise in the 
day-to-day work of bank instalment 
credit departments. These discus- 
sions will be important because of 
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Chris J. Witting Sidney E. Rolfe 


the emphasis being placed on sound 
credit policies as a result of uncer- 
tainties that have not yet been re- 
solved in the immediate economic fu- 
ture. These uncertainties have given 
rise to local and regional situations 
and specific instalment credit prob- 
lems in banks. On Tuesday after- 
noon, the material covered in each 
of the Monday participation group 
meetings will be summarized to pre- 
sent a well rounded view of banker 
opinion as to instalment credit pros- 
pects during the months ahead. 

Another new feature planned for 
the conference this year will be a 
“hospitality center,”’ where bankers 
registered for the conference can 
meet with other bankers during the 
evening for informal discussions of 
mutual problems. 

A tentative program for the three 
morning sessions has been announced 


arch 24-26 


vee Nichols C. G. Stradella 
by Chairman Bimson. It follows: 


Monday, March 24, 10 A.M. 


Chairman, Mr. Bimson. 

“Banking’s Challenge’ by Lee 
P. Miller, vice-president, American 
Bankers Association; president, Cit- 
izens Fidelity Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky. 

“Monetary and Credit Policies” by 
Carl E. Allen, president, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago. 

“Appliance Industry” by Chris J. 
Witting, vice-president, Consumer 
Products Group, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, Pittsburgh. 


Tuesday, March 25, 9:30 A.M. 


Chairman, Kenneth V. Zwiener, 
president, Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago. 

“Natural Partnership — Advertis- 
ing, Public Relations and Instalment 
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Credit” by Charles H. Brower, pres- 
jdent, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., New York. 

“The Automotive Industry” by 
Byron Nichols, president and gen- 
eral manager, Chrysler Motors Cor- 
poration, Detroit. 

“Courage and Confidence” by Wil- 
liam F. Kelly, chairman, Credit Policy 
Commission, A.B.A.; president, First 
Pennsylvania Banking and Trust 
Company, Philadelphia. 

“Competitive Financing”’ by Charles 
G. Stradella, president, General Mo- 
tors Acceptance Corporation, New 
York. 


Wednesday, March 26, 9:30 A.M. 


Chairman, Edward J. Frey, presi- 
dent, Union Bank of Michigan, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

“Small Boat Instalment Credit” by 
Guy W. Hughes, executive director, 
Outboard Boating Club of America, 
Chicago. 

“Management Views Instalment 
Credit” by W. Harold Brenton, chair- 
man of board, National Bank of Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

“Economic Criteria for Consumer 
Credit” by Sidney E. Rolfe, chief 
economist, C.I.T. Financial Corpora- 
tion, New York. 

Summary by Mr. Bimson. 


Predicts Smaller Increase 
in 1958 Instalment Credit 


KENNETH R. WELLS, vice-pres- 
ident of American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago, and 
author of the bank’s monthly Instal- 
ment Credit Letter, forecasts in the 
January issue that instalment credit 
will increase approximately $1.7-bil- 
lion in 1958. This compares with an 
increase of $2.1-billion in 1957 and 
$2.8-billion in 1956. 

It is Mr. Wells’ opinion that the 


Nationwide Savings Survey 


A NATIONWIDE survey is being 
made by the Savings and Mortgage 
Division of the American Bankers 
Association to determine trends of 
savings deposit interest rates and to 
gather other related savings data. 
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reason the increase will be less than 
in previous years is the result of 
the state of mind of the general pub- 
lic and its effect on family spending 
in 1958. He pointed out that the 
average family’s confidence in the 
current business outlook has been 
disturbed by many things, among 
them the stock market decline; re- 
ports of reduced working hours (even 
though the family itself is not af- 
fected); publicity regarding unem- 
ployment totals; and the general un- 
favorable forecasts for business. 

Mr. Wells went on to say “when 
the family spending unit no longer 
feels secure as to its future income 
it generally prepays existing instal- 
ment obligations with available cash; 
or, if it does not have obligations, 
increases its cash savings, and defers 
purchase of durable goods on an in- 
stalment basis.” 

Mr. Wells predicts that automobile 
production will be reduced below the 
optimistic figure of 6,200,000 cars 
predicted by some members of the 
automotive industry. He feels that 
5,400,000 is a more realistic figure. 


Credit Education 


THE National Foundation for Con- 
sumer Credit* has published a 54- 
page book on Using Our Credit In- 
telligently. A preface by William 
J. Cheyney, executive vice-president, 
explains that most of the young peo- 
ple in school today will use credit 
in their adult lives. The book was 
“written for the young people who 
in the years just ahead will accept 
responsibility for family income and 
its expenditure and who will be the 
users of consumer credit.” 

The book is sponsored by many 
manufacturers who produce major 
durable products, by wholesalers and 
retailers, and by many who finance 
the purchases. More than 50 teach- 


Savings 


The questionnaire, which is being 
sent to a representative group of 
banks throughout the country, is de- 
signed to give an overall picture of 
developments in savings banking. It 
includes questions on (1) savings ac- 
counts; (2) interest rates; (3) ac- 
tivity charges; (4). proportion of 


ers, principals, and superintendents 
in public and private school systems 
and as many business, industrial, and 
financial leaders shared in editing the 
book. 

*1626 K Street N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


Publishes Leaflet 


THE New York State Banking De- 
partment has published a leaflet ex- 
plaining New York’s new instalment 
sales laws, and clarifying the rem- 
edies afforded consumers under the 
new laws. 


Coupon Books Sell Services 


TWO fly leaves—one in the front 
and one in the back—are inserted in 
its instalment loan payment coupon 
books by the Security Bank of Lin- 
coln Park, Mich. The front insert 
tells about the bank’s checking ac- 
count service, while the one in the 
back invites customers to continue 
the payment habit by making reg- 
ular deposits in a Security Bank 
savings account. 


Has Kitchen-Planning Film 


U. S. STEEL has produced a 
kitchen-planning film, “Practical 
Dreamer,” which has been distrib- 
uted to TV stations. 

After April 1, it will be available 
for bank-sponsored groups, women’s 
clubs, etc. The film is a sound-and- 
color film, 16 mm, and runs 13% 
minutes. It will be available through 
U. S. Steel Film Distribution Center, 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 
30, Pa. 


savings being invested in mortgages; 
(5) trends—whether normal, static, 
or declining; and (6) general in- 
formation on “after hour’ banking 
hours. 

The replies to the questionnaire 
will be tabulated by the Division and 
reported in the banking press. 
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Annual Savings and Mortgage Conference and National School 
Savings Forum Program Announced by President John Adikes 


NEW ideas for meeting savings 
competition, a discussion of factors 
developing in the field of mortgage 
credit, Federal legislation affecting 
housing, recent electronic develop- 
ments, and trends in savings growth 
will be among the major topics to be 
discussed at the Annual Savings and 
Mortgage Conference of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association at the 
Hotel Roosevelt in New York on 
March 10-12, 1958. Leading author- 
ities in the field of savings and 
mortgage credit will be among the 
principal speakers. A member of 
Congress will discuss the Govern- 
ment’s position on housing, and 
bankers will propose ways and means 
of meeting competition for savings. 

The program for the conference 
and for the National School Savings 
Forum to be held in conjunction 
therewith was announced last month 
by John Adikes, president of the Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division, A.B.A, 
and of the Jamaica (N.Y.) Savings 
Bank. 

At the opening session on Monday 
President Adikes will give his report, 
there will be a talk by an authority 
on employee relations and personnel 
problems in banks, and a discussion 
of bank investment problems. 

Monday afternoon and evening will 
be devoted to the National School 
Savings Forum. Bankers, teachers, 
and other school people will meet 
and discuss the place of school sav- 
ings in the educational program, 
methods of school savings operation. 
and the promotion of school savings 
banking. The general forum session 
will stress the opportunities and ben- 
efits of a sound “Bank-School Rela- 
tions” program. 

Three workshop sessions will be 
held concurrently, starting at 2 P. M. 
At two workshops—one for banks 
with smaller school banking opera- 
tions and one for those with larger 
school operations—new ideas, oppor- 
tunities, and operating problems will 
be discussed by those already active 
in this field. At the third workshop, 
banks not operating a school sav- 
ings program will have the oppor- 
tunity to explore the advantages 
offered by and the procedures follow- 
ed in operating such a program. 

At the concluding dinner, Lester 
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John Adikes L. B. Lundborg 


F. C. Pesveye Jules I. Bogen 


Rand, president of the .Youth Re- 
search Institute, will be a guest 
speaker. 

The tentative Annual Savings and 
Mortgage Conference program, in- 
cluding the complete National 
School Savings Forum program: 


First Session 


Monday, March 10, 10 A.M. 

Presiding, J. R. Dunkerley, senior 
deputy manager, American Bankers 
Association in charge of Savings and 
Mortgage Division, New York. 

“More Savings—More Mortgages” 
by Mr. Adikes. 

“Getting Employees and Keeping 
Them” by John Patterson Currie, 
management consultant, New York. 

“Role of Government in Housing” 
by the Hon. Henry O. Talle, member, 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


School Savings Forum 


Workshop for Banks not Operating 
School Savings Programs — Palm 
Oval 


Discussion Leader: Melville M. 
Parker, executive vice-president, 
First National Bank, Lebanon, Pa. 
Consultants: Millicent A. Trichler, 
assistant treasurer, Dollar Savings 
Bank, New York, and C. Parker 
Fleming, assistant secretary, Water- 
bury (Conn.) Savings Bank. 


Workshop for Banks with Smaller 
School Savings Operations—Palm 
Terrace 


Discussion Leader: Winthrop 
Newcomb, assistant treasurer, An- 
dover (Mass.) Savings Bank. Con- 
sultants: Harriet L. Hunsworth, 
associate director, School and Salary 
Savings, The Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Saving Fund Society, and Philip L. 
Speidel, president, The First Nation- 
al Bank, Lake Forest, IIl. 


Workshop for Banks with Larger 
School Savings Operations—Madison 
Room 


Discussion Leader: William T. 
Staubach, Jr., assistant secretary, 
The Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York. Consultants: William A. 
Blossom, public relations officer, 
Springfield (Mass.) Institution for 
Savings, and Lawrence A. Merrigan, 
president, Progressive Bank and 
Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 


4 P.M. 


General Forum Session—Grand Ball- 
room 


Report of Frederick C. Ober, presi- 
dent, Fitchburg (Mass.) Savings 
Bank, and chairman, A. B. A. School 
Savings Banking Committee. Re- 
marks by Jean M. Turano, assistant 
to the president, Trenton (N. J.) 
Savings Fund Society, and Forum 
chairman. 


Bank-School Relations 


Panel participants: Louis B. 
Lundborg, vice-president, Savings 
and Mortgage Division, A.B.A.; vice- 
president, Bank of America N. T. & 
S. A., San Francisco; Ernestine 
Thiry*, teacher at William Cullen 
Bryant High School, Long Island 
City, N. Y.; Esther V. Clark, teacher 
of Grade 5, Junior High School No. 
3, Elementary Division, Trenton, 
N. J.; and Ralph F. Bagwell, vice- 
president, The Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond. 


(* Miss Thiry is the daughter of Jean 
Henri Thiry, founder of the first practical 
school savings system in the United States 
at the Long Island City Savings Bank.) 
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Remarks by Dorothy T. Condron, 
assistant secretary, Auburn, (N. Y.) 
Savings Bank, and chairman of Ex- 
hibits, and by S&M Division Presi- 
dent John Adikes. 


6 P. M. 


Examination of exhibits of school 
savings banking systems and promo- 


tion 
7:15 P. M. 


School Savings Banquet — Grand 
Ballroom 


Presiding, Chairman Ober. Ad- 
dress by Mr. Rand. 


Third Session 


Tuesday, March 11, 10 A. M. 
Presiding, President Adikes. 
“Electronics for the Smaller 

Bank”—Panel composed of Everett 

J. Livesey, chairman, Committee on 

Savings Management and Opera- 

tions, A.B.A.; vice-president and sec- 

retary, The Dime Savings Bank of 

Brooklyn, N. Y., chairman; Leonard 

P. Chamberlain, vice-president, Prov- 


ident Institution for Savings in the 
Town of Boston, Mass.; James Weir, 
vice-president, Riverside Trust Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn.; and John R. 
DeHart, president, Adair Company, 
Detroit, Mich.; Leon H. Somerall, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 


Housing and Mortgages 


First of Arizona Firsts 


THE First National Bank of Ari- 
zona has introduced the new FHA 
Certified Agency Program to Ari- 
zona with two significant “firsts,” 
according to M. E. McMillen, chair- 
man of the board and chief executive 
officer of the statewide banking in- 
stitution. 

The program, designed to acceler- 
ate FHA home loan approval in com- 
munities of less than 15,000, is being 
tested in Arizona and six other 
states. 

FHA officials in Phoenix said First 
National made the first loan in the 
nation to build a home under the 
new program. The bank also made 
the first loan in Arizona and the 
fourth in the nation to buy an ex- 
isting home under the Certified 
Agency Program. Both loans were 
made by First National’s office in 
Prescott. 

John J. Kayetan, state FHA di- 
rector; Kenneth C. Brown, First Na- 
tional vice-president and manager of 
the bank’s real estate department; 
and William A. Coerver, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the Prescott 
Office, were present as the two 
“firsts” for Arizona were completed. 


“LongTerm Corporate Bond 


Experience’ Book Released 


THE Committee on Investments 
of the Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers As- 
sociation has just completed publi- 
cation of a booklet entitled “Long 
Term Corporate Bond Experience,” 
which reviews findings of a research 
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Vice-president Coerver watches as Arthur Still signs up for the first loan under 

the new FHA Certified Agency Program made by the Prescott office of the First 

National Bank of Phoenix. Mrs. Still, right, and the Still children, Susan Kathleen 
and Deborah Lynne, smile at the prospects of a new home 


project on the quality and invest- 
ment performance of corporate 
bonds developed over a long period 
of study and research by Dr. W. 
Braddock Hickman for the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. 
The A. B. A. Savings and Mortgage 
Division will mail to a selected group 
of Association member banks copies 
of its booklet and of “Corporate 
Bonds: Quality and Investment Per- 
formance,” published by the Nation- 
al Bureau, and will make the book- 
lets available to interested member 
banks on request. 

In 1939, the Bureau of Economic 
Research assumed supervision and 
responsibility for a research pro- 
gram covering investment experience 
with corporate bonds. In 1946, a 


group of interested organizations, 
including the American Bankers 
Association, undertook to continue 
this project with the National 
Bureau, assisted by grants from The 
Merrill Foundation for Advancement 
of Financial Knowledge, and the use 
of tabulating equipment available 
from the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation. Previously pub- 
lished in this long-range program 
were “Measurements of Railroad 
Bond Quality,” in April 1951, and 
“Aids in Selection of Electric Utility 
Bonds,” in October 1955. 

The present study of the quality 
and investment performance of 
corporate bonds provides detailed 
information on new offerings, market 
experience, default records, and 
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quality characteristics of 21,000 
corporate bonds over a 44-year 
period. It contains much informa- 
tion of permanent value for invest- 
ment officers of banks. 

The A.B.A. booklet contains a 
brief description of the report of the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search and comments on important 
phases of it resulting from a com- 
prehensive study by the Committee 
on Investments of the Savings and 
Mortgage Division. Louis S. Finger, 
chairman, Committee on _ Invest- 
ments, A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage 
Division and vice-president and 
treasurer, Andover (Mass.) Savings 
Bank, calls attention to the fact that 
the full text of the report will be 
published later in the year by the 
Princeton University Press for the 
National Bureau. 

The material covered by the 
A.B.A. Committee was selected with 
reference to its usefulness to invest- 
ment officers of banks and other in- 
vesting institutions. 


Ample Mortgage Funds in 
‘58, Says John Adikes 


CHANGES in the money market 
should provide ample mortgage 
funds for the coming year, accord- 
ing to John Adikes, president of the 
Savings and Mortgage Division of 
the American Bankers Association, 
speaking at the Tenth National Cred- 
it Conference in Chicago, sponsored 
by the A.B.A. Credit Policy Commis- 
sion at The Conrad Hilton Hotel. 

Mr. Adikes said: “Bond prices 
have risen steadily since the change 
in the discount rate, with yields in 
bonds becoming far less attractive. 
Traditionally, mortgage rates change 
much more slowly, and the addi- 
tional yield obtainable from mort- 
gages will be attractive to bank in- 
vestors who were heavy in the bond 
market in 1957.” 

Mr. Adikes added: “The increased 
costs of land and buildings will pre- 
vent a boom market in the building 
field. Higher prices reduce qualified 
purchasers. The shortage factor and 
the necessity factor have been prac- 
tically eliminated. 

“Also there are indications that 
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in 1958 buyers will be more choosy, 
and because of the economic picture, 
more cautious.” 

In discussing the current mort- 
gage situation, Mr. Adikes said: “We 
have maintained the finest mortgage 
credit record in history for more 
than 20 years. Defaults have been 
negligible and without penalty to the 
mortgagee. This is due to three 
things: 

“(1) The continuous economic 
boom, which provides full employ- 
ment and ever increasing salaries. 

““(2) The enhancement of real es- 
tate values, so that a purchaser who 
has owned a home for three or more 
years has had a price appreciation 
which permits him to get out at a 
profit if he meets financial difficulties 
in carrying. 

“(3) The prevailing practice ini- 
tiated by FHA of the monthly pay- 
ment plan, which includes interest, 
amortization, taxes, insurance, and 
all home charges in one lump sum.” 


FNMA Mortgage Mart Role 


THE role of FNMA has not been 
easy, J. Stanley Baughman, president 
of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, said recently. 

While describing the role of FNMA 
in the mortgage market, Mr. Baugh- 
man stated: 

“During the period of credit strin- 
gency FNMA has been continuously 
in the market and has strongly in- 
creased its secondary market pur- 
chases of Government insured or 
guaranteed mortgages of $15,000 or 
less in order to sustain mortgage 
market liquidity. Secondary market 
purchases alone total about $1,550- 
million since operations began under 
the new charter [up to last Novem- 
ber ]—a large proportion of them oc- 
curring during the period of tight- 
ness. In fact, of the total FHA and 
VA mortgages related to new con- 
struction which were insured or 
guaranteed during a recent period, 
three out of every ten were offered 
to FNMA for purchase. 

“In addition to these purchases, 
over $200,000,000 in commitments 
have been made under the standby 
commitment program. 

“The number of financial institu- 
tions participating in FNMA activ- 
ities has increased—both numerical- 
ly and geographically. Over 1,750 
mortgage lenders have now qualified 
to sell mortgages to FNMA and 932 
have already completed sales. About 


two-thirds of these sellers (65%) 
were mortgage companies or related 
organizations; 14% were savings and 
loan associations; 20% were banks; 
and 1% were insurance companies, 
These lenders are located in 44 dif. 
ferent states, the District of Colum- 
bia, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii.’’ 


New Housing Starts 


CONSTRUCTION was begun on 
1,039,200 nonfarm houses and apart- 
ments in 1957, according to esti- 
mates of the U. S. Labor Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
The 1957 figure, the lowest since 
1949, was down 7% from 1956, but 
the rate of decline was less than half 
that shown between 1955 and 1956. 

December starts declined a little 
more than usual for the time of 
year, to 62,000—slightly below the 
December 1956 total. The 60,800 
private units begun in December 
were at a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of 970,000, the lowest since 
April. However, the rate rose from 
an average of 964,000 units in the 
first half of 1957 to 1,011,000 in the 
final six months, reflecting stabiliza- 
tion at a million units during most 
of the latter part of 1957. 

Publicly owned housing begun in 
1957 totaled 49,500 units. This was 
more than double the 1956 figure 
and was the largest public housing 
total in five years. 

Regionally, it is estimated, last 
year’s decline in housing starts was 
heaviest in the northern states. 


New Construction Up 3% 


OUTLAYS for new construction 
in 1957 totaled $47.3-billion—about 
3% above the record $46.1-billion 
spent in 1956, according to estimates 
prepared jointly by the U. S. Depart- 
ments of Labor and Commerce. 

Expenditures were at peak levels 
in 1957 for a large majority of the 
major types of private and public 
construction, but there was a nar- 
rowing of year-to-year gains for 
some important components. 

Primarily because of the decline 
in private dwelling unit construction, 
last year’s overall rate of increase 
in total construction activity was the 
smallest in the 12 years since the 
end of World War II. 

New private housing activity, still 
influenced by a shortage of mortgage 
funds, declined by 10% in 1957 to 
$12.2-billion, about the same relative 
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decrease as occurred in 1956. By 
mid-1957, however, the 2-year slide 
in private residential construction 
appeared to be checked, and outlays 
rose steadily through the end of the 
year, largely on account of the rise 
in apartment building. Declines from 
1956 in spending for work on new 
dwelling units narrowed from 13% 
in the first half of 1957 to 10% in 
the third quarter, and 5% in the 
fourth quarter. 

The $1.3-billion drop from 1956 to 
1957 in new private housing outlays 
was offset by gains in all other 
types of private work except store 
and school building. Expansion of 
public utility companies accounted 
for the largest dollar increase in the 
private sector during 1957. 

The sharpest percentage gain in 
private work was shown by hospital 
and institutional building, which 
rose 54% over the year to a record 
high of more than $500,000,000. 


Home Protector Plan 


A UNIQUE idea in the field of 
mortgagor life insurance has been 
devised for banks desiring to offer 
this service to their customers. The 
plan pays the mortgage payment 
for a set number of months after 
the mortgagor’s death rather than 
attempting to pay off the entire 
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American Bankers Association 
Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York 
10 National School Savings Forum, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New York City 
Savings and Mortgage Conference, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York City 


10-12 


mortgage debt. This keeps the pre- 
mium low so that most mortgagors 
can handle it without financial strain. 
For instance, a borrower, age 35, 
can insure his $85 monthly payment 
for a period of three years after his 
death for only $1.63 per month. 

The premium does not change dur- 
ing the life of the mortgage, and is 
based on the mortgagor’s age and 
his monthly payment. Because this 
is group insurance, the premium cost 
is considerably lower than the cost 
of a comparable death benefit avail- 
able through individual life insur- 
ance policies. 

The purpose of the plan is to 
provide a breathing period for the 
survivors during which the family’s 
financial picture may be rearranged 
and during which the bank will not 
have a disturbed loan to service. 
Enrolment in the plan is in accord- 
ance with group underwriting prin- 
ciples. Mortgagors under age 60 are 
eligible, participation is optional, and 
those who enroll at the time of loan 
closing do not have to furnish a 
statement of good health or medical 
examination. The death benefit is 
paid to the bank which is the master 
policyholder. 

In addition to the customer rela- 
tions factor involved, the bank re- 
-ceives reimbursement for adminis- 
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Committee on Real Estate Mortgages, 


Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 

Agricultural Commission and Sub-Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Credit of the 
Federal Legislative Committee, Hotel 
Menger, San Antonio, Tex. 

National Instalment Credit Conference, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 

American Institute of Banking, Muehle- 
bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 


25-26 


2- 5 


19-20 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 


Vermont, 
Vermont, Burlington 

New Jersey, 9th Consumer Credit Con- 
ference, Hotel Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City 

Virginia, Farm Credit Conference, Nat- 
ural Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge 

Indiana 
Univ., Lafayette 


trative expense. This Home Pro- 
tector Plan is underwritten by the 
American United Life Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


New HIC Promotion Kits 


THE Home Improvement Council 
of New York City* has recently sent 
two packages of display material to 
local members to help them make 
the most of the Council’s national 
program in their local communities. 
The ‘irst of these was a membership 
identification kit, designed to help 
local members establish their iden- 
tity with the national program. The 
second was a contest kit tying local 
members in directly with the Coun- 
cil’s “How’s Your Home?” contest. 

These are the first of several mer- 
chandising aids which HIC plans to 
prepare for local members. As each 
major phase of its program develops, 
HIC will send out new display and 
advertising materials. 


*2 E. 54th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 


84th Annual Convention, Chicago, Ill. 

Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Statler 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

National 


ence, Sheraton-Fontenelle, Omaha, 
Nebr. 


Agricultural Credit Confer- 


State Associations 


Midwinter Meeting, Hotel 


Agricultural Clinic, Purdue 
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Georgia, Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta 


Florida, Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg 


Alabama, Cruise to Havana and Nassau 
Louisiana, Jung Hotel, New Orleans 


Maryland Farm Credit Conf., Hotel 
Alexander, Hagerstown 


Nevada, Las Vegas 

Tennessee, Peabody Hotel, Memphis 
Ohio, Commodore-Perry Hotel, Toledo 
Delaware, duPont Hotel, Wilmington 
Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 
North Carolina, The Carolina, Pinehurst 


North Dakota, Patterson Hotel, Bis- 
marck 


Missouri, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis 


Texas, Rice Hotel, Houston 

Illinois, Palmer House, Chicago 

Kansas, Kansas City 

Massachusetts, New Ocean House, 
Swampscott 

South Dakota, Lawler Hotel, Mitchell 

Maryland, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantie City 

New Mexico, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque 


California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco 


Pennsylvania, 
Atlantic City 


Oregon, Eugene Hotel, Eugene 


Indiana, French Lick-Sheraton, French 
Lick 

Dist. of Col., 
Springs, Va. 

South Carolina, Ocean Forest, Myrtle 
Beach 


Connecticut, Equinox House, Manches- 
ter, Vt 


Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 
Minnesota, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis 


New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid 


Wyoming, Plains Hotel, Cheyenne 

Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 

Washington, Empress Hotel, Victoria, 
B. C. 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 


The Homestead, Hot 


Colorado, Hotel Glenwood 
Springs 

Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier 
National Park 

Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

*New Hampshire, Wentworth-By-The- 
Sea, Portsmouth 

*Savings Banks of New Hampshire, 
Wentworth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth 


Colorado, 


Nov. 


Savings Banks of New Jersey, Mon- 
mouth Hotel, Spring Lake 

Utah, Union Pacific Lodge, Sun Valley, 
Idaho 

Maine, Poland Spring House, 
Spring 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs 

Savings Banks of Maine, The Balsams, 
Dixville Notch, N. H. 


Vermont-New Hampshire School of 
Banking, Univ. of N. H., Durham, 
N. H. 


Poland 


Savings Banks of Massachusetts, Poland 
Spring House, Poland Spring, Maine 

Savings Banks of New Hampshire, Fall 
Meeting, Sunset Hill House, Sugar 
Hill, N. H. 

Savings Banks of New York, Lake 
Placid Club, Lake Placid 

Nebraska, Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 

Savings Banks of Connecticut, Moun- 
tain View House, Westfield, N. H. 

New Hampshire, Mountain View House, 
Whitefield 

Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines 

Arizona, Pioneer Hotel, Tucson 

*Joint meeting 


Other Organizations 


Independent Bankers annual convention, 
Statler Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 

Empire State Safe Deposit Assn., West- 
ern N. Y. Group Dinner Meeting, The 
Park Lane, Buffalo, N. Y. 

American Safe Deposit Assn., Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel, Baltimore 

NABAC Southern regional convention, 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo. 

Nat’l Assn. of Mutual Savings Banks, 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

NABAC Northern regional convention, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

NABAC Eastern regional convention, 
War Memorial Auditorium, Rochester, 
N. Y 


PBA Annual Convention, Chalfonte - 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J 
NABAC Western regional convention, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 
School of Banking of the South, Louisi- 
ana State Univ., Baton Rouge 
NABAC School for Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers, Univ. of Wisc., Madison 
The School of Banking, Univ. of Wis., 
Madison 
Financial Public Relations Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Annual Convention, National Associa- 
tion of Bank Women, Atlanta Bilt- 
more, Atlanta 
NABAC annual convention, Statler-Hil- 
ton Hotel, Dallas, Texas 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 


NOVEMBER 
SMTWTFS 


DECEMBER 
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June 20-21 
Apr. 8-10 June 20-21 
June 20-22 
Apr. 20-22 June 23-25 
May 2-3 Sept. 4-6 
May 6- 7 
May 6- 8 Sept. 8-11 
May 8- 
May 8- 9 
May 9-10 Sept. 11-13 
Oct. 1- 3 
May 11-13 
Oct. 12-18 
May 16-16 Oct. 18-14 
May 15-16 
Oct. 17-18 
May 16-17 
May 16-20 Oct. 19-21 
May 19-21 Oct. 19-22 
May 20-21 
May 21-23 Nov., 18-15 
May 23-24 
Mar. 6- 8 
May 25-28 
Mar. 25 
1-3 
Apr. 17-19 
June 4-8 Apr. 21-23 
June 5- 8 May 8-10 
June 8-11 May 19-21 
June 10-11 
June 12-14 May 26-28 
June 12-14 
June 15-17 June 1-14 
July 27- 
June 19-20 
Aug. 24- 
June 19-21 Sept. 6 
June 19-21 Sept. 28- 
Oct. 2 
June 19-21 Oct. 6- 9 
June 20-21 
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woriD-WIDE BANKING 


CHARTERED 1799 


THE 


CHASE MANHATTAN 


BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, New York 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1957 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks. . .. . 
U.S. Government Obligations . . . 
State, Municipal and Other Securities . 
Mortgages . 

Customers’ Acceptance Liability . 
Banking Houses . 

Other Assets . 


Deposits . . « 
Foreign Funds Borrowed 
Reserve for Taxes 
Other Liabilities . 
Acceptances Outstanding 


$231,049,318 


Less: In Portfolio . 12,916, 864 


Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock . . 


(13,090,000 Shares—$12.50 Par) 


Surplus 


$163,625,000 
350,000,000 


Undivided Profits . =e 84,551,090 


$2,001,534,526 
1,151,802,281 
405,825,982 
189,386,247 
3,737,123,272 
212,510,693 
54,763,205 
56,838,320 
$7,809 ,784,526 


$6,884,520,209 
3,831,055 
50,602,815 
54,521,903 


218,132,454 


598,176,090 


Of the above assets $392,842,912 are pledged to secure public deposits 
and for other purposes, and trust and certain other deposits are preferred 
as provided by law. Assets are shown at book values less any reserves. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


t é 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
LIABILITIES 
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Left, WILLIAM F. KELLY, chair- 
man, A.B.A. Credit Policy Com- 
mission, who opened and summed 
up the 10th National Credit Con- 
ference. He is president of the 
First Pennsylvania Banking & 
Trust Company, Philadelphia 


Right, JOSEPH C. WELMAN, presi- 

dent of the A.B.A. and of the Bank 

of Kennett, Kennett, Mo., who 

spoke on the subject, “The Chal- 
lenge of Sputnik” 


Pictures of other Conference speak- 
ers are on these pages, too 


The 1958 Credit Prospect 


outlook for a vital business 

commodity in this Space Age 
year 1958, BANKING traveled to Chi- 
cago to join the thousand or more 
bankers who had registered at the 
10th National Credit Conference 
with the same idea in mind. This 
meeting, sponsored by the A.B.A. 
Credit Policy Commission, is one of 
the best listening posts at which you 
can park for a couple of days, as- 
sured that you’ll get a pretty ac- 
curate reading of the business 
barometer. 

We'll tell the story in news letter 
style, more or less, which means 
sharp condensation and emphasis on 
highlights. Here goes: 


Recession Outlook. The prominent 


expert opinion on the 


bankers, businessmen, and observers 
who had places on the bulging pro- 
gram felt, in general, that an upturn 
in business should be evident before 
the year is out. There were, however, 
some thoughtful conjectures as to 
what would happen if confidence 
were badly shaken; one speaker, in 
fact, thought the decline was poten- 
tially more dangerous than the set- 
backs of 1954 and 1949. 

Also heard at the Conference: 

¢ Speakers hoped the Federal Re- 
serve would soon state its views on 
the suggested reform of member 
bank reserve requirements. (Presi- 
dent Welman’s views, page 41.) 

© The need of the year is courage 
in holding the interest rate. 

® Overall demand for credit is 


slackening, but use of the lending 
and investing resources of banks is 
still very active. 

© Bankers do not expect further 
drastic change in conditions affect- 
ing credit availability or the general 
interest rate level. 

© A serious threat to a balanced 
Federal budget is a crucial factor 
in the 1958 outlook. 

© There will be many new oppor- 
tunities for resourceful lending. 

® Credit problems on loans have 
not become serious. 

© There is a serious threat that 
efforts to enlarge Government lend- 
ing will be intensified. 

© Banks should carefully examine 
operating expenses for ways to save. 


GEORGE S. MOORE, executive vice-president, The First National City Bank of New York, “The Dollar Gap—lIts Credit 


Implications” . 
turer” . 


. - WILLIAM F. CHASE, President, Bearing Service Co., Pittsburgh, “The Case of the Smaller Manufac- 
. - BEN H. WOOTEN, president, First National Bank in Dallas, “Outlook for Bank Earnings” ... DR. H. E. 


LUEDICKE, editor, Journal of Commerce, New York, “How Much Recession?” . .. CARL A. BIMSON, chairman, A.B.A. 


Instalment Credit Commission, and president, Valley National Bank, Phoenix, “Instalment Credit and the Consumer” 


George S. Moore 


William F. Chase 


Ben H. Wooten 


H. E. Luedicke 


Carl A. Bimson 
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¢ The inventory position may have 
an important bearing on what hap- 
pens. 

Deficit Financing. There was una- 
nimity of opinion on its dangers, 
and a hope that its use wouldn’t be 
necessary in the expanded, re- 
directed defense program. Although 
the latest, most spectacular phase 
of the struggle between the Free 
World and communism has created 
a different economic and financial 
climate, speakers said that bankers’ 
support of sound credit policies now 
and in the future would give reas- 
surance that the “democracy of 
credit” would be preserved. 

The only sound way to create pur- 
chasing power, the conference was 
told, is by production, not by issuing 
paper dollars or broadening the 
credit base. Bankers were reminded 
of their responsibility for preserving 
the fundamental concept of credit in 
an economy that depends on the in- 
terplay of market forces, now under- 
going a correction. 


Varied Views on Recession 


Confidence. At the moment, con- 
fidence is a neutral factor: it can go 
either way. But it isn’t likely to pre- 
cipitate a crisis unless business 
and/or the public gets panicky. 


Optimism. Of the many viewpoints 
as to the size and duration of the 
current setback, optimism is the one 
that can be most readily substan- 
tiated. 


Guesses. The current decline could 
be quite severe, but it probably 
won't rival the recession of 1937-38. 


JAMES M. SYMES, president, Pennsylvania Railroad, “What Should Be Done About the Railroads?” . 
GINNA, president, Rochester (N.Y.) Gas & Electric Corp., “The Tomorrow of Today’s Utilities” . 


Total Government spending in ’58 
may be $5-billion above 1957. 


Government Credit 


Interference. Growth of Govern- 
ment lending should be curtailed; a 
gradual return of all public credit 
functions to private enterprise would 
best serve the nation. Uncle Sam’s 
loan activities now directly interfere 
with the market forces through 
which monetary policy has tried to 
promote economic stability; they en- 
able borrowers to get direct or in- 
direct subsidies at the taxpayers’ 
expense. 


Suggestions. Let Government lend- 
ing programs be _ self-sustaining. 
Avoid programs that tend to per- 
petuate rather than correct economic 
maladjustments. Why should a re- 
cipient of Government credit benefit 
at the expense of others? Risk lend- 
ing is a function of private lenders, 
not of the Government. 

The market forces underlying the 
American economy would react in a 
new flare of inflation if it were felt 
that the costs of Space Age missiles 
were to be met by extended deficit 
financing. Remember that controls 
merely dampen inflation, they don’t 
extinguish it. 

Let’s redefine the essentials of ef- 
fective, realistic national security; 
decide what ordinary expenditures 
can be dropped or deferred, and what 
the tax burden should be for the 
expenses agreed on; and let’s also 
decide how much deficit, if any, we 
can tolerate temporarily without 
starting new and serious inflation. 


Instalment Credit 


Autos. The current cutbacks in 
the automobile industry need not 
cause alarm. Generally, the con- 
sumer is in an excellent position to 
buy when he wants to or needs to— 
and he’ll do so providing he’s reason- 
ably sure of a job and the ability to 
pay his debts out of income. 


Favorable Factors. There is ap- 
parently a reasonable balance be- 
tween new credit and repayments— 
a favorable factor. Repayments in 
1957 probably didn’t exceed those of 
1956; and 1958 could see a decrease 
in obligated repayment on instalment 
debt, now estimated at more than 
13% of disposable income compared 
with a prewar high of 10%. This 
amount seems to be in line with 
the consumer’s ability to repay pro- 
viding his income is fairly stable. 


The low delinquency ratios are fur- 
ther evidence that the consumer is 
on pretty solid ground. 

There’s no need to worry about 
high outstandings if your instalment 
credit has been and is being properly 
serviced. Remember, it’s not un- 
reasonable to assume that many peo- 
ple will ‘“‘wait and see’”’ before they 
buy. 


Keep Credit Sound. A point em- 
phasized: This is no time to relax 
credit requirements. Rather, look 
closer at last year’s business and be 
sure you haven’t let a desire for vol- 
ume overshadow your credit judg- 
ment. 


Summing up. You’re likely to see 


- . ROBERT A. 
. . WILLIAM A. 


HEWITT, president, Deere & Co., “Farm Equipment Credit for a Changing Agriculture” . . . JOHN ADIKES, president, 
A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Division, and president, Jamaica (N.Y.) Savings Bank, “How Much Danger in Mortgage 
Credit?” . . . JOHN F. SULLIVAN, partner, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, “Looking Ahead—1958 and Beyond” 


James M. Symes 
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Robert A. Ginna 


William A. Hewitt 


John Adikes 
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an easing demand for funds to buy 
cars, hard white goods, and televi- 
sions. All in all, it’s good business 
to lend a sympathetic ear to the 
direct loan borrower; some day he 
may be one of your best customers. 


Mortgage Credit 


No Building Boom. Increased costs 
of land and buildings will prevent a 
boom in building. The shortage and 
emergency factors have virtually dis- 
appeared. 

Because mortgage rates tradi- 
tionally change more slowly than do 
bond prices, the better yields obtain- 
able from mortgages will be attrac- 
tive to bank investors. 


Long-Term Outlook. Real estate 
and mortgage markets may face 
trouble, eventually. We've never 
avoided a serious depression after a 
war; maybe we can’t now. The signs 
of it are not yet apparent—but re- 
member that the price of a free econ- 
omy is ups and downs, not all ups. 
Trouble can come from an economic 
recession: foreclosures caused by un- 
employment, failure of home values 
to increase. 

The growing practice of second 
mortgages is unsound, leading to 
early difficulties. Pressure of invest- 
ment money in mortgagees’ hands 
has caused high appraisals and can 
do so again. 


Farm Credit 


Strength. Agriculture started 1958 
in a strong financial position, de- 
spite crop losses in some areas. Farm 
prices should hold about even and 


total output should be about as high 
as 1957, or perhaps higher. 
Production and other expenses may 
rise, although there are signs that 
the continuing rise of recent years 
may level off or even decline a bit. 


Farm Prices. The effect of a down- 
turn in consumer income on farm 
prices is problematical. In recent 
years prices have been held down 
more by surpluses and competitive 
substitutes than by lack of con- 
sumer demand. 

The need for increased efficiency 
will continue, although outlays for 
increased land holdings will doubt- 
less be scrutinized more carefully 
if land prices continue upward at the 
1957 rate. 


Financing Machinery. Farms are 
getting fewer and larger, farm ma- 
chinery is bigger, more complex, 
more costly. A sound plan for ex- 
tending machinery credit to farmers 
should include an adequate down 
payment, a repayment schedule to 
allow the owners’ equity to exceed 
the normal depreciated value of the 
machine, and repayment periods 
timed to coincide with the farm’s 
pattern of cash receipts. 


Elsewhere in the Economy 


The Smaller Manufacturer. He’s 
the forgotten man. What he wants 
most from the Government is to be 
left alone. He doesn’t want his Gov- 
ernment or his banker to make cap- 
ital loans to unsuccessful firms that 
perpetuate incompetence. He’s an in- 
dividualist. But he’ll talk freely with 
his banker once he knows him. 


Electric Power. The Federal Goy. 
ernment is now the country’s larg. 
est electric utility company; its ap. 
proved and proposed power programs 
represent more than half the na. 
tion’s present generating capacity, 
Congress will consider proposals to 
advance further the Government's 
activity. The conference was warned 
that the tax-free revenue bond pro. 
posals would free the Tennessee 
Valley Authority from whatever 
Congressional restraints and finan. 
cial controls it has had. 


Railroads. There’s increasing sym- 
pathy for the roads’ plight—never so 
serious—and that attitude is a ray 
of hope. The alternative to relief is 
a socialized transportation industry, 


“Dollar Problem.” U.S.A. can pro- 
vide leadership and help by: con- 
tinuing economic aid in reasonable 
amounts and effective ways; by a 
realistic trade policy; by encourag- 
ing American investment abroad. 


Policy Matters 


Audits. Bankers must have com- 
plete and accurate information on 
their loan applicants. Customers 
should be required to arrange for 
frequent audits. 


Maturities. Bankers can’t depend, 
this year, on booming prosperity to 
offset poor lending policies and sub- 
standard credits. They should study 
their loan portfolios to be sure they 
have a good balance of maturities. 
However, it would be a mistake to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 


Four members of Robert Morris Associates who took part in a panel, “Policy Aspects of Loan and Credit Administra- 
tion”: FRED M. NABER, senior vice-president, Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust Co., Chicago; ADDISON H. 
REESE, president, American Commercial Bank, Charlotte, N. C.; ARTHUR L. NASH, manager, Brown Brothers Harri- 
man & Co., New York; WILLIAM R. CHAPMAN, president, Robert Morris Associates, and vice-president, Midland Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis, who presided. . . . CHARLES N. SHEPARDSON, Governor, Federal Reserve System, “‘Agri- 


Fred M. Naber 


Addison H. Reese 


cultural Credit” 


Arthur L. Nash 


William R. Chapman Charles N. Shepardson 
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The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1957 


Board of Directors ASSETS 


JosepH L. Block 
President, 

Inland Stee] Company 
Epwarp E. BRown 
Chairman of the Board 


CuHEsseER M. CAMPBELL 
President, 

Tribune Company 
J. D. 
Chairman of the Board, 
Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railroad Company 
MaRrSHALL FIELD, JR. 
Editor and Publisher, 

Chicago Sun-Times 

James B. ForGaN 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 
Wa M. HEYMANN 
Executive Vice-President 
Henry P. Isham 
President, Clearing Industrial 
District, Inc. 

James S. KNowLson 


Chairman of the Board, 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 


Homer J. LivincsTon 
President 


Hucuston M. McBain 


Chairman of the Board, 
Marshall Field & Company 


Harry C. Murpuy 


President, Chicago, Burlington 
4 Quincy Railroad Company 
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Louis B. NEUMILLER 


Chairman of the Board, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


James F. Oares, JR. 


President, The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society 
of the United States 


WILLIAM Woop PRINCE 


President, 
Armour & Company 


GILBERT H. SCRIBNER 
Winston & Company 


R. Douc.as STUART 


Chairman of the Board, 
Quaker Oats Company 


Louis WaRE 


President, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


C. J. WHIPPLE 


Chairman of the Board, 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. 


Joun P. WILson 
Wilson & Mcllvaine 


Rosert E. WILson 


Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


Rosert E. Woop 


Director, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co, 


Cash and Due from Banks ‘ 

United States Government Obligations ° 

Other Bonds and Securities . 

Loans and Discounts 

Real Estate (Bank Buildings and Adjacent Property) 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock . 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances ° 
Interest Earned, not Collected 2 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Discount Collected, but not Warned 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. . 
Liability Account of Acceptances . 
Time Deposits . 
Demand Deposits 
Deposits of Public Funds 
Liabilities other than those above stated = a 


$ 541,973,303.39 
1,876, 087,606.46 
196, 832,044.53 


$ 709,255,455.47 
533,524, 740.01 
136, 068, 867.36 
1,512, 108, 663.90 
1,348, 981.62 
6,900, 000.00 

3, 131,383.33 
6,332, 107.20 

9, 408, 148.49 


$2,918, 078,347.38 


$ 100,000,000.00 
130,000, 000.00 
16,678, 800.07 

5, 647,679.98 
2,000, 000.00 

35, 926,021.50 

3, 924,921.93 


2,614,892, 954.38 
9,007, 969.52 


$2,918, 078, 347.38 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at $256,510,509.71 
are pledged to secure United States Government and other public deposits, trust 
deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Building with Chicago since 1863 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116) 


lean too heavily on the loan port- 
folio for liquidity. 

Banks were urged not to reach for 
earnings at the cost of unsound 
credit standards. 


Participation Loans. Some policy 
ground rules for them: Overline par- 
ticipations should be for working 
capital or seasonal needs. The inter- 
est rate on the overline should be the 
same as that of the correspondent 
bank, provided the rate is proper. 
There should be some termination of 
the overline participation when it be- 
comes apparent that the borrower 
has permanently outgrown the legal 
limit of his local bank. Credit in- 
formation supporting overline re- 
quests should conform to the city 
bank’s standards. Overlines are gen- 
erally placed with a city bank on 
a “last-in-first-out” basis. 

It was generally agreed that the 
Conference, held in the Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, provided one of the most 
informative programs in the length- 
ening series. 


\ 


What Annual Reports Foresee 


These comments on the outlook 
for the new year are taken from 
the 1957 annual reports of banks. 
Other excerpts will be published 
next month. 


Moderate Downtrend 


The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago. E. E. BROWN, chairman; J. 
B. FORGAN, vice-chairman; HOMER 
J. LIVINGSTON, president. 


OME further moderate downtrend 
in the output of goods and in 
business activity in general may be 
expected in the months immediately 
ahead. Unemployment, therefore, is 
likely to show some increase with 
an attendant decrease in personal 
income. If business continues to de- 
cline and the demand for credit 
lessens, a somewhat lower interest 

rate structure can be anticipated. 
The reduction in business expendi- 
tures for new plant and equipment 
. is expected to continue, with 


outlays 5 to 10% below 1957 levels, 
On the other hand, disturbing inter. 
national developments indicate that 
defense expenditures will rise. ]y 
addition, the upward trend in state 
and local government spending jg 
likely to persist. If the rise in recent 
months in residential housing starts 
continues, it will also lend support 
to the economy... 

While the magnitude and duration 
of the present adjustments cannot 
be accurately foretold, areas of eco. 
nomic strength are present. Eventu- 
ally, the strong, underlying forces of 
expansion .. . will reassert them- 
selves and again will dominate the 
business and economic structure. 


No Nostrums, Please! 


First National Bank in St. Louis, 
WILLIAM A. MCDONNELL, chairman; 
JAMES P. HIcocK, president. 


oe: our present period of 
reduced economic activity is due 
in large part to the attrition in per 


Mr. Banker 


DO SOME OF YOUR ACCOUNTS 


Through the years, our banker friends have referred their 
customers to James Talcott, Inc. for Special Financing 
Services. Talcott has created special financing plans for 
these customers, and our banker friends have retained their 
customers as pleased depositors. 


When these customers no longer require Talcott’s Spe- 
cialized Financing Services, they return to their bank 
loan source. 


Talcott Finance Special Financing .. . 


e Accounts Receivable (Non-Notification) © 
e Machinery & Equipment @ 


Inventories 


Instalment & Lease Sales 


JAMES TALCOTT, INC. 


CHICAGO 
209 SOUTH LaSALLE STREET 
Financial 6-1444 
Charlotte, N. C_—EDison 2-7685 


FOUNDED 


NEW YORK 
221 FOURTH AVENUE 
ORegon 7-3000 


1854 


DETROIT 


1870 NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
WOodward 2-4563 


Jacksonville, Fla.—EVergreen 7-4260 
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capita purchasing power as a result 
of inflation. Notwithstanding the 
best efforts of the Federal Reserve 
Board, inflation has remained largely 
unchecked in consumer prices and 
other components of the cost of 
living. 

It is to be hoped that the stern 
necessity of increasing our defense 
expenditures .. . will not be used 
as an excuse to throw monetary cau- 
tion to the wind and abandon our 
fight against inflation. Certainly our 
national security must not be sacri- 
ficed for a balanced budget; neither 
should resort be made to deficit 
financing simply to carry on welfare 
activities and pork barrel projects 
as usual... . 

The present period of economic re- 
adjustment should be no cause for 
alarm. Instead, it should be viewed 
as a wholesome correction of ex- 
cesses which are inevitably engend- 
ered by prolonged boom conditions. 

We should emerge from this pres- 
ent downward period within a com- 
paratively few months—possibly by 
the second half of the year—and if 
we can do so without resorting to 
inflationary nostrums, the economy 
will be stronger and consequently 
the outlook brighter than ever. 


Too Much Too Fast on 
Too Much Borrowed Money 


J. P. Morgan & Co. Incorporated, 
New York. HENRY C. ALEXANDER, 
chairman; H. P. DAVISON, president. 


T= time may be one of opportu- 
nity for meeting several major 
needs in the fiscal and monetary 
areas. The maturity of the Federal 
debt should be lengthened, and per- 
haps funding of substantial amounts 
can be accomplished, and at more 
favorable interest rates than have 
been available for some time. This 
would make for a healthier monetary 
climate. It may be a time for ef- 
fecting needed reforms in the re- 
serve requirements imposed upon 
member banks of the Federal’ Re- 
serve System. The general level of 
required reserves, especially for 
member banks in the Central Re- 
Serve cities, is needlessly high, and 
&@ reduction could well become an 
important part of a policy designed 
to encourage business activity... . 

There is no question that business 
Sentiment in recent months has lost 
much of its buoyancy; but there is 
also no question that this sentiment 
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retains complete confidence that the 
economy—after a period of readjust- 
ment from previous excesses, in 
which it tried to do too much too 
fast on too much borrowed money 
—will again go forward... . 


Lower Earnings Likely 


Bankers Trust Company, New 
York. H. Moors, chairman. 


i business should continue to ease, 
the borrowing needs of commerce 
and industry are likely to slacken 
further. The Treasury’s new financ- 
ing requirements are expected to 
rise in 1958, but with the Federal 


Reserve already having signalled a 
relaxation of its recent tight credit 
policy, money market yields and bank 
earning rates are likely to average 
lower in the year ahead. 

The cost of rendering bank ser- 
vices, on the other hand, continues 
upward, and bankers . . . seem to 
face a narrowing of profit margins. 
Thus, if the commercial banking sys- 
tem is to earn a return sufficient to 
assure a strong and growing capital 
structure, lending rates must be 
maintained at levels which will ade- 
quately protect the earning power 
of the banking system and enable 
the additions to bank capital needed 
by a growing economy. 


and 


COMPANY 


NOW! 


improved 
errors 


* 
protection :. “ 


If you have been reluctant to accept multiple peril insur- 
ance policies in connection with mortgages because of the 
possibility that you will be held liable if you fail to 
maintain the policy—here’s good news! 


The new* form of Errors and Omissions protects the 
lending institution against legal liability for all types of 
coverage (except life and accident) included in the policy 
regularly carried by the mortgagor and held under escrow 
plan. And like the old form, it still covers the lending in- 
stitution’s direct loss due to errors or omissions resulting 
in no fire or extended coverage, or inadequate coverage, 
at the time mortgaged property is damaged by such perils. 
To make sure you have this improved protection, call our 
agent in your community, or write us for his name. 


* not yet approved by a few states 


Protecting Banks for over 70 Years 


AMERICAN SURETY 


FIDELITY » SURETY » CASUALTY + FIRE + INLAND MARINE 
HOMEOWNERS 


ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY “+ AVIATION 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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For the 


Building 
Scrapbook 


TOP RIGHT—The new Warrensville 

Center and Farnsleigh Roads Branch of 

the Cleveland Trust Company in Shaker 
Heights, Ohio 


RIGHT—A new branch of the First- 

City Bank and Trust Company, Hop- 

kinsville, Ky. The shape of the build- 

ing and the surrounding curb guide 

motor customers to the correct position 
at the two drive-in windows 


ABOVE, LEFT—New Riverton branch of the Walker Bank & Trust Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. Exterior materials are 
mainly fieldstone and glass. ABOVE, RIGHT—New Pleasant Gap office of the Bellefonte Trust Company, Bellefonte, Pa. 


BELOW, LEFT—Cumberland, Indiana, Branch of the American Fletcher National Bank and Trust Company of Indian- 


apolis.s BELOW, RIGHT—New 12-sided branch building of the City Bank, Detroit. Heating and other utilities, plus 
storage, are in a separate building 
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Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 
set about learning everything he 
could about committee work. He has 
made himself, for instance, a recog- 
nized authority in the field of taxa- 
tion. 

From his record it would appear 
that he will favor continuation of 
present tax levels and oppose tax 
cuts—unless the downdrift in busi- 
ness should develop a need for the 
stimulus that a tax cut, even out of 
deficit, would be for the economy. 
Mr. Mills will not hesitate to raise 
the debt ceiling if defense spending 
requires it. 

He is opposed to tax relief for 
special groups, including small busi- 
ness. His attitude is that most small 
businesses are run as_ individual 
proprietorships or partnerships and 
would not benefit from corporate tax 
changes. 

The Curtis Bill (H. R. 8738) will 
have rough going despite the fact 
that its sponsor, Representative 
Thomas B. Curtis of Missouri, is a 
member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee which will consid- 
er it. The savings and loans and 
mutual banks have indicated they 
will put up a stiff fight. The bill 
would reduce the loss reserve ceiling 
from 12% of withdrawable accounts 
of savings and loans and mutual sav- 
ings banks to 5% and would limit 
the deductions for dividends paid on 
share accounts to 3%. In promo- 
tional literature about the bill it is 
estimated that it will bring $165,- 
000,000 of new revenue. 


Washington Office 
for Supervisors 


Hollis W. Burt, who was named 
manager of the Washington office of 
the National Association of Super- 
visors of State Banks shortly before 
Christmas, expects to have his office 
set up by the time this is published. 
Mr. Burt was executive director of 
the Consumer Bankers Association 
until he took this new assignment 
on January 1. 

Mr. Burt comes to an organization 
already committed to battle. Thomas 
D. Jones, Secretary of the associa- 
tion, has sent to the members of the 
House and Senate Banking Commit- 
tees a resolution calling for the elimi- 
nation of the Comptroller of Cur- 
rency from the board of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. This 
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Ready and 
Waiting 


carried into the field of action the 
resolution which was passed at the 
association’s convention last fall in 
New York. 

The resolution contends that the 
Comptroller of the Currency has the 
supervision of the national banking 
system, which is “often in competi- 
tion with various state banking sys- 
tems.” It calls the situation “statu- 
tory discrimination against the state 
banking system.” 

An Administration proposal to in- 
crease the capitalization of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington by 
$2-billion will be considered by the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 
This would bring to $7-billion the 
total capitalization of the bank. With 
Eximbank credits, foreign borrowers 
buy capital equipment in the United 
States for a wide variety of uses 
abroad. 

The announcement that the Ad- 
ministration would seek to extend 
the bank’s lending authority was 
made by the President in Paris. In 
connection with it he pointed out 
that the United States ‘proposes to 
increase the economic resources 
which we can make available to the 
less developed countries of the free 
world and to improve trade and fi- 
nancial conditions.” 

According to Samuel C. Waugh, 
president, all but $500,000,000 of the 
Bank’s capital is out on loan. Loans 
authorized total $8.9-billion, disposed 
$5.8-billion, repaid $2.9-billion, and 
loans outstanding $2.7-billion. The 
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Bank’s losses are less than 1/100 of 
1%. An interesting sidelight: Only 
$250,000,000 of the $500,000,000 loan 
to Great Britain authorized in De- 
cember 1956 has been used. 


FDIC to Budget Bureau? 


Once again the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation is being 
threatened with submission to the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of the 
Budget as a Government corporation. 
A bill (H. R. 8332) to this effect 
has been introduced by request by 
Chairman William L. Dawson of the 
House Government Operations Com- 
mittee, and it has been referred to 
his committee. The proposal is in line 
with a recommendation made last 
year by the President in his Budget 
Message that all Government cor- 
porations be brought under the 
Budget Bureau. 

If the bill starts to move, there 
will certainly be a fight. In such a 
fight the FDIC is at a disadvantage 
because it cannot openly oppose an 
Administration proposal. Nonethe- 
less, the FDIC is still as much op- 
posed to the idea as it was in 1947 
and 1949 when similar attempts 
were made and defeated. 

In 1947 the late Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg of Michigan carried 
the fight to the floor of the Senate. 
He fought for the independence of 
the FDIC from the “political con- 
trol” which he insisted the Budget 
Bureau would be. Although Senator 
Vandenberg approved of the general 
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¢ good first impression... 
an enduring good impression 


Bank Signs in Bronze or Aluminum 


by U. s. BRONZE 


Impressive dignity and good taste are working 
ambassadors for you when your bank’s name 
appears in these beautifully designed and exe- 
cuted signs. Names of your personnel on tasteful 
metal signs also assure an impression of dignity 
and stability. 


; Desk Nameplates 
Both Economical 
and Beautiful 


INDIVIDUAL LETTERS—Metal or 
plastic—in all sizes 


Perfect for permanent signs, inside 
or out. As suppliers to banks large 
and small from coast to coast, we 
offer the widest selection with the 
most in service, at economical 
prices. Send today for catalog of 
all signs, plates, display cases, etc. 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sicn co., inc. 


101 West 31st Street, Dept. B, New York 1, N. Y. 


Massachusetts 


Investors 


‘Trust 


Special Distribution 
of Capital Gains 


17 cents a share, 
net long term capi- 
tal gains, in shares 
or, at the option of 
the holder, in cash, 
payable February 
18, 1958 to share- 
holders of record 
December 31, 1957. 


ROBERT W. LADD, 


Secretary 


200 Berkeley Street, Boston 


Why Pass Up Extra Commissions? 


leading passbook manufacturer now has sev- 
eral territories open for aggressive men call- 
ing on banks to sell all types of passbooks 
ond pocket check covers. Commission basis. 


WILLIAM 
1270 Ontario Street 


EXLINE, INC. 
e Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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idea of bringing all Government 
corporations under full and intimate 
governmental control, he maintained 
the FDIC could not be included in 
view of the unique place it holds in 
the basic economic system of the 
country. 

Noting that the Budget Bureau 
would review the FDIC’s budget, 
which would have to be submitted 
in advance, Senator Vandenberg 
pointed out: “If the FDIC is 
doubtful about a year to come and 
has to build up a large budget in 
anticipation of its doubts, I know 
of no surer way to precipitate a 
crisis in the United States than to 
have the budget of the FDIC neces- 
sarily increased in anticipation of 
bank failures made public to the 
world on New Year’s each year.” 


Social Security in 
Election Year 

With more than 100 bills in- 
creasing Social Security benefits 
already in the hopper and Congres- 
sional mail from oldsters running 
heavy, there is a definite threat 
that an expensive liberalization of 
the Federal Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance System may be put over 
toward the end of the session. If 
it is, it will follow a fifth straight 
election year pattern of Social Secur- 
ity liberalization. In view of the 
fact that there are 11,000,000 pen- 
sioners drawing benefits and 3- 
000,000 working people drawing 
funds (including almost everyone 
except doctors and Federal em- 
ployees), it is very tempting poli- 
tically to use Social Security to 
please constituents. 


Danger to System 


Chairman Mills of the House 
Ways and Means Committee takes 
the attitude that any benefit in- 
creases must be followed immedi- 
ately by an increase in the OASI 
tax rate. The Administration is 
opposed to all benefit increases this 
year. What it fears is that the 
pattern of election year liberalization 
may eventually wreck the system. 

The OASI has already been 
obliged to live off the interest earned 
by former surpluses and will soon 
dip into the surpluses themselves. 
This has been brought about by the 
fact that payments have exceeded 
expectations and income has not 
been as high as anticipated. 

The Administration’s hand is 
stronger because a tax increase will 


be needed to pay for new benefits, 
Then in 1956 Congress ordered the 
Administration to set up a new 
advisory council of top experts from 
industry, labor, and education. This 
group has recently been appointed 
and must report by next January 1, 
The Administration’s line is that 
until this group does give out with 
some ideas it would not be advisable 
to enact new OASI legislation. 


Report on Federal Lending 


Members of Congress have been 
interested in a report on lending 
and loan insuring by Federal and 
federally sponsored agencies which 
reached a cumulative total of $138.7- 
billion from 1917 through 1953. The 
study which was started six years 
ago by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research had added sig- 
nificance because one of the group 
of distinguished economists directing 
it was Professor R. J. Saulnier of 
Barnard College, now chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers. 

The report found that Federal 
credit programs have grown so fast 
they now constitute a second finan- 
cial system, operating in part com- 
petitively with private finance and 
in part supporting and complement- 
ing the private financial system. It 
noted a characteristic of Federal 
credit programs to expand irrespec- 
tive of general economic conditions. 
But compared to private financing, 
Federal credit activities are impor- 
tant in agriculture and housing and 
supply only a small part of the 
credit needed by business. 


Effect of Federal Aid 


A considerable part of the effect 
of Federal credit aid programs in 
the housing field was found to raise 
the cost of home construction and 
the prices of existing homes above 
the levels that would otherwise 
have prevailed. 

The authors pointed out that in 
certain respects Federal credit oper- 
ations competed with and restricted 
the markets of banks—offering high- 
risk loans at bargain rates and on 
very favorable terms. 


Too High Taxes 


Representatives Antoni N. Sadlak 
of Connecticut and A. S. Herlong, 
Jr., of Florida, who have identical 
bills calling for the progressive 
reduction of excessively high income 
and corporate tax rates, came out 
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with a fighting statement promptly 
on the return of Congress. Their 
statement contained these pertinent 
quotes : 

“Strange as it may seem, tax 
rate reform in the light of the 
present recession may be the only 
way we can insure an increase in 
tax revenues and eliminate the pros- 
pect of repeated Federal deficits, 
with their inflationary character- 
istics and consequent weakening of 
our defense effort. . . 

“Not only can we afford to move 
ahead with reform of the tax struc- 
ture, but actually we cannot afford 
not to do so if this nation is to win 
the present race with the Soviet 
Union.” 


Second Mortgages 

Second mortgage abuses, which 
Chairman Albert Rains of Alabama 
found “out of hand in some areas 
of the country,” led his Subcom- 
mittee on Housing of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee 
to suggest that “some form of leg- 
islative restraint may be necessary.” 

Although Mr. Rains reported that 
unwholesome financing schemes have 
mushroomed dangerously, he con- 
ceded they are not in general use 
nationwide. Holding that these prac- 
tices have placed thousands and 
thousands of American home owners 
in a precarious economic position, 
Mr. Rains said: 

“The usual second mortgage is for 
a very short term, from three to 
five years, and the monthly payments 
force the home owner to pay an 
unduly high percentage of his income 
for housing. Also, his home is 
especially vulnerable to foreclosure 
if he loses his job or suffers reduced 
income.” 


YOUTHFUL DEPOSITOR 


It gives a fellow quite a lift 
To know he has a bank account; 
It shows he has respect for thrift, 
And though it's just a small 
amount, 
What fun for him to eye the page, 
And watch his dividends 
accrue, 
Or say to someone twice his age, 
"The Corn Exchange? 
That's my bank too!" 
STEPHEN SCHLITZER 


February 1958 


How Hammermill Safety helps 


sew up your public relations 


A modern sewing machine not only sews the seam, it puts on 
the embroidery that finishes off a garment. And the check that 
pays for it can add a nice finishing touch to your public relations. 

With checks on Hammermill Safety, the best known name 
in paper is there to boost your bank’s good reputation every 
time your customers open their check books. 

Hammermill Safety does more than a good public relations 
job. Its specially sensitized surface reveals the slightest attempt 
at alteration . . . protects your funds as well as your good name. 

And Hammermill Safety now contains Neutracel®, the ex- 
clusive hardwood pulp that blends with other pulps to give 
Hammermill papers a smoother, more level surface. With 
Neutracel, checks print better, write better, look better . 
have greater strength for repeated handling. 

The next time you order checks, specify Hammermill Safety. 
Ask your bank stationer or check printer to show you samples. 
It costs no more than other safety papers. 

The exclusive Hammermill Chainline design, illustrated, comes in 7 colors 


—amber, green, buff, blue, pink, gold, gray. Straightline and Crossline 
designs are also available. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 109) 
vice-president, Adair Company, De- 
troit, Mich. 

“How to Meet Competition for 
Savings in a Dynamic Way’’—a 
“brainstorming”’ panel composed of 
Frank C. Pesveyc, sales promotion 
manager, Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company of New Jersey, New- 
ark, chairman, and 15 _ banking 
leaders. 

“What’s Ahead in Washington?” 
by Austin H. Kiplinger, The Kip- 
linger Washington Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Fourth Session 
Tuesday, March 11, 2 P. M. 


Presiding, Louis B. Lundborg, 
vice-president, Savings and Mort- 
gage Division, A.B.A.; vice-presi- 
dent, Bank of America N. T. & S. A., 
San Francisco. 

“Government Bonds As _ Invest- 
ments for Savings Funds” by Julian 
Baird, Under Secretary of the 
Treasury for Monetary Affairs, 
Washington, D. C., and Robert P. 
Mayo, chief, Debt Division, Analysis 
Staff, U. S. Treasury, Washington. 

“The Place and Importance of Con- 
ventional Loans in a Mortgage Port- 
folio” —speaker to be announced. 


Fifth Session 
Wednesday, March 12, 10 A. M. 


Presiding, President Adikes. 

“Taking a Good Look At the 
Housing Market” by Walter G. 
Stackler, Stackler & Frank, building 
contractors, Mid-Island Shopping 
Plaza, Hicksville, N. Y. 

“Improving FHA and VA Loans” 
by Robert M. Morgan, member, 
Committee on Real Estate Mort- 
gages, A. B. A.; vice-president, Bos- 
ton (Mass.) Five Cents Savings 
Bank. 

“What to Expect in ’58,”’ by Dr. 
Jules I. Bogen, professor of finance, 
New York University, New York. 


Luncheon Session 


Presiding, President Adikes. 

“What to Do Before the Psychia- 
trist Arrives” by Dr. Murray Banks, 
New York. 
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$1 Savings Plan 


THE $1 savings plan originated 
by The Michigan Bank in Detroit 
permits branch managers to debit 
50 passbooks with $1 each and give 
them to good potential savings cus- 
tomers. When introducing this plan 
to branch managers, assistant vice- 
president Stanford C. Stoddard 
authorized them to distribute the 
books to individuals whom they felt 
might represent excellent future sav- 
ings accounts for the bank. 

“Within your block of 50 ac- 
counts,” he told the managers, “you 
might try soliciting and placing ac- 
counts with various categories of 
prospective customers. As an ex- 
ample, you might place'10 or 15 in 
a neighborhood area as a result of a 
door-to-door solicitation. You might 
offer a few to individuals who are 
continually in your branch to cash 
their checks but are not deposit cus- 
tomers. You might well review your 
call records and pick some industrial 
accounts where the officers might 
maintain a substantial savings ac- 
count. This plan might also give 
you a good excuse to call upon man- 
agers of retail stores in your neigh- 
borhood where you have had no 
success before. It is very likely that 
they will accept this passbook and 
if they become an active savings ac- 
count, they may well pave the way 
for a commercial account in the 
future. 

Mr. Stoddard suggested that the 
managers keep their block of num- 
bers in sequence to enable them to 
run a trial balance in 30 to 60 days 
to determine the dollar sum of bal- 
ances which their original $50 was 
able to produce. 

As to the results from this plan, 
Mr. Stoddard reports that the bank 
has “acquired deposit balances in ex- 
cess of $100,000 represented by 348 
accounts.” 


3 Savings Promotion Plans 


A CHOICE of a man’s or lady’s 
cigarette lighter is offered to custo- 
mers for each savings account which 
is opened with an initial deposit of 
$25 or more at the Bank of Virginia, 


Savings 


Richmond. Customers responsible 
for bringing in the new accounts are 
also given their choice of lighters. 

Bank of Virginia also has a plan 
to present a $1 savings account to 
a select list of 50 people whom the 
bank would like to add to its savings 
account roster. These accounts are 
presented to people, for example, 
who frequently come to the bank 
to cash checks or for other purposes, 
but who are not regular depositors, 
This plan was patterned after the 
plan of the Michigan Bank, Detroit, 
described above. 

Another BofVa savings plan con- 
cerns its 1958 Christmas Club. A 
$50 award was offered to the most 
successful new business getter in 
club accounts of $100 or more. Eight 
$25 awards were given to the next 
eight contestants. 


Simplified Savings System 


A SIMPLE and convenient savings 
plan has been introduced by the 
Beverly Bank in Chicago which 
makes possible deposits and with- 
drawals at any teller’s window, 
including the drive-in, without pre- 
senting the passbook. Customers 
receive the same type of machine 
stamped receipt for savings deposits 
and withdrawals as they do for 
commercial transactions. 

In an advertisement announcing 
the new system, Beverly Bank 
stated: 

“Twice a year the bank will mail 
to you a statement of your savings 
account, showing your current bal- 
ance and deposits and withdrawals 
for the 6-month period, with earnest 
interest added. 

“Interest will be paid and posted 
twice a year, as before, and will 
be based on quarterly minimum 
balances. 

“The new savings system will 
enable either owner of a joint sav- 
ings account to withdraw funds 
without presenting a passbook.” 


“Dime Saver” Sells Thrift 


TWO new savings promotion ideas 
are being experimented with by the 
Bank of America, San Francisco. 
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Under limited conditions, staff mem- 
pers leave restaurant and other 
service tips enclosed in a “dime 
saver” carrying the imprint of the 
bank. The idea, of course, is pretty 
obvious: The recipient will complete 
the card and take it to the bank to 
start a savings account. 

Another BofA savings plan is 
directed at people of foreign nation- 
ality. The bank encourages them 
to open a special savings account 
designed to help them accumulate 
funds for a desired vacation trip (1) 
back to their homeland; (2) to visit 
relatives or friends in another for- 
eign country; or (3) to save for the 
cost of attending a foreign festival 
known to be attractive to people of 
a particular nationality. 


Bank Thrift Deposits Up 9% 


SAVINGS in all banks increased 
$7-billion in 1957, bringing the total 
which the American people have on 
deposit in their banks to an aggre- 
gate of $87.5-billion at the close of 
business December 31. The figures 
were reported by John Adikes, 
president of the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division of the American Ban- 
kers Association, and president of 
the Jamaica (N. Y.) Savings Bank. 

Mr. Adikes said that the increase 
represents a 9% growth in bank 
savings for last year, compared with 
$4-billion and 5% in 1956. 

Mutual savings banks had savings 
deposits totaling $31.6-billion on 
December 31, an increase of 6% 
over 1956, and mortgage investments 
totaling $20.9-billion. Commercial 
banks had savings deposits totaling 
$55.9-billion on December 31, an 
increase of 10.7%, and mortgage in- 
vestments totaling $23.1-billion. 

Despite a firming money market 
in 1957, banks made substantial 
increases in their mortgage invest- 
ments, which were increased 6% to 
a total of more than $44-billion. At 
the beginning of 1958, the volume 
and activity in the field of savings 
and mortgage credit remain high 
and competition strong, according to 
Mr. Adikes. 


Every married woman gets a 
man’s wages, sooner or later. 


Home is where you park the car 
Without a parking meter. 


February 1958 


COLOMBIA 


BANCO DE BOGOTA 


Oldest established and largest Bank in Colombia 
MARTIN DEL CORRAL, PRESIDENT 


@ Special attention to collections 


@ Accurate and dependable credit 
information service 
TOTAL ASSETS: 

More than 800 Million Pesos 
(Approximately US. $160,000,000) 
TOTAL COLOMBIAN FOREIGN BUSINESS: 

Imports Exports 
1956: US. $ 655,000,000 US. $ 607,500,000 


1957: US: $ 403,080,000 U.S. $ 449,628,000 
(excepting gold exports) 


BANCO DE BOGOTA 


ESTABLISHED 1870 ® BOGOTA, COLOMBIA S. A. 


120 BRANCHES 


SELL YOUR BANK 
SERVICES WITH... 


Repeats your 18-25 

word Sales Message in LIGHT, MOTION 

and COLOR. Designed with good taste to fit any 

surrounding. Quiet, sefe, needs only 30" of space. A profitable 

addition to your business. Change tapes as often as you want. 
Write for Free folde 


e USES e 
Checking Accounts 


Dept. B-18 71-09 Austin Street Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 
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Applies to Banks (ID) 


The following questions and answers are from a booklet published under 
the above title by the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions of 
the U. S. Department of Labor. We reprint here the second instalment 
from the booklet. The remaining questions and answers will appear in 


How to Determine the 
Regular Rates 

Q. If an employee is paid for a 
holiday, but does no work, must the 
payment be included in computing 
the regular rate for that workweek? 

A. No. The same would be true 
for occasional periods when no work 
is done due to vacation, illness, 
failure of the employer to provide 
sufficient work and other causes 
which are infrequent, sporadic or 
unpredictable. However, the pay for 
such a holiday or such absences 
may not be used to offset overtime 
compensation due. the employee 
under the act. 

Q. If an employer pays a premium 
rate for work in excess of 8 hours 
a day or 40 hours a week, or in 
excess of the employees’ normal or 
regular working hours, should such 
premium payments be included in 
the regular rate or credited toward 
statutory overtime payments? 

A. Such payments may be credited 
toward required overtime payments. 

Q. What payments based on a pre- 
mium rate of at least one and one- 
half the regular rate for like work 
performed in nonovertime hours may 
be credited toward statutory over- 
time compensation? 

A. Such payments may be cred- 
ited toward overtime compensation 
if paid for: 

(1) Work on special days—Satur- 
days, Sundays, holidays, reg- 
ular days of rest, or the sixth 
or seventh day of the em- 
ployee’s workweek; or 

(2) Work outside of the hours es- 
tablished as the bona fide 
basic, normal or regular work- 
day not exceeding 8 hours or 


later issues of BANKING 


workweek not exceeding 40 
hours, and such payments are 
made pursuant to an applic- 
able employment contract 
(written or oral) or collec- 
tive bargaining agreement. 

Q. If a bank employee is paid a 
lump sum for rendering a special 
check-cashing service for a business 
concern during or after regular bank- 
ing hours, would such a payment 
become a part of the regular rate? 

A. Yes, as would similar payments 
or commissions for other special 
services. 

Q. How is the regular rate de- 
termined for an employee whose 
salary is paid on a semimonthly or 
monthly basis? 

A. If paid semimonthly multiply 
the salary by 24 and divide by 52, 
or if paid monthly, multiply by 12 
and divide by 52, to obtain the week- 
ly equivalent of the semimonthly or 
monthly salary, respectively. Then 
divide the weekly equivalent of the 
semimonthly or monthly salary by 
the number of hours in the week for 
which the payment is made, to ob- 
tain the regular rate. 


Bonuses and Other Payments 


Q. Must a bonus be included as a 
part of the regular rate in comput- 
ing overtime pay? 

A. Yes, unless it is one of the 
bonuses specifically excluded by the 
act from the regular rate at which 
an employee is employed. Typical 
of bonuses which must be included 
are individual or group production 
bonuses, attendance bonuses, cost- 
of-living bonuses and bonuses for 
quality or accuracy of work. 

Q. How would overtime payments 


be computed for an annual bonus 
of 10% of an employee’s straight 
time earnings? 

A. The additional amount of com- 
pensation due to overtime work dur- 
ing the year would be equal to 10% 
of the employee’s overtime pay dur- 
ing the year. 

Q. Are payments made as gifts, 
including those made at Christmas 
time and similar occasions as re- 
wards for service, considered a part 
of the regular rate? 

A. Not if the payments are made 
as gifts and are not measured by or 
dependent upon hours worked, pro- 
duction or efficiency. Such payments, 
however, may not be credited to- 
ward overtime compensation. 

Q. Would a bonus be a part of 
the regular rate if the employer rec- 
ognizes services for a given period 
but retains sole discretion whether 
it will be paid and the amount of 
the payment until near the end of 
the period for which the payment 
is to be made? 

A. Such a bonus is not a part of 
the regular rate if it is not paid 
under a prior contract, agreement 
or promise causing the employee to 
expect these payments regularly. 

Q. Are payments such as “supper 
money” paid when employees work 
late, or reimbursement for cab fares, 
travel and similar expenditures for 
the benefit of the employer con- 
sidered to be a part of the regular 
rate? 

A. No. 

Q. Are new business contest 
awards by banks required to be @ 
part of the regular rate? 

A. Not if the contest is conducted 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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1957 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN ST. LOUIS 


BROADWAY + LOCUST + OLIVE + SIXTH—ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOUR 


Write for your copy of 1957 Annual Report 


you and welcome new opportunities to 
be of service to you. 


There’s much more to a review of our 
year’s activities and achievements than 
can be reported in a Statement of 
Condition. 

One of our most important assets is 
our staff...1,000 men and women 
whose years of experience, performance 
on the job and afterhours participation 
in community affairs are priceless assets 
that can’t be measured in dollars and 
cents. 

Another priceless asset is our close 
relationship with our correspondent 
banks. We value our association with 


We actively support business develop- 
ment in the Greater St. Louis area. 
Our experience in this field is always 
available to you. 


We believe there are many things you’d 
like to know about us that can’t be 
put into a Statement of Condition. 
That’s why we’re offering you a copy of 
our 1957 Annual Report. Send requests 
to First National Bank in St. Louis, 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1957 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks. 
U. S. Government Securities . 
Loans and Discounts . 
Loans Wholly or Partially 


Guaranteed by U.S. Government 54,254,817.47 


Other Bonds and Stocks. 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. 

Furniture and Fixtures 

United Bank Building. ; 

Customers’ Liability, Letters of 
Credit, Acceptances, etc. 

Accrued Interest Receivable . 

Other Resources . 


February 1958 


.$218,444,959.12 
. 120,917,636.81 Surplus 
. 249,145,531.06 


Capital Stock 
Un ‘vided Profits. 


Total Capital Accounts 


Reserve for Taxes, 
Interest, etc. 


16,476,054.86 
Unearned Discount . 


1,050,000.00 
545,457.96 


391,905.92 Other Liabilities 


Demand Deposits. 


1,717,690.12 Time Deposits . 


1,558,325.47 
166,536.50 


$664,668,915.29 


Liability, Letters of Credit, 
Acceptances, etc... . 


U. S. Government Deposits 
Total Deposits . 


Services 


| 


| 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


LIABILITIES 
. $15,400,000.00 
19,600,000.00 
12,621,039.88 
$ 47,621,039.88 


3,370,078.94 
1,194,484.34 


2,030,538.59 

335,938.28 
:$527,702,783.92 
71,647,546.38 
10,766,504.96 

610,116,835.26 


$664,668,915.29 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 126) 


under substantially the following 
conditions: (1) It is designed to ob- 
tain new business and is of limited 
duration; (2) participation is strict- 
ly voluntary; (3) such activities in- 
volve negligible amounts of time; 
(4) employees are regularly paid 
for any time spent on the contest 
during regular working time; (5) 
after-hours’ solicitations are usually 
done as a part of social activities; 
(6) door-to-door solicitation is pro- 
hibited; and (7) awards are pro- 


vided under the contest rules as 
points toward merchandise prizes or 
cash payments for safe deposit boxes 
rented, checking accounts opened, 
and the like. 

Q. What are some other payments 
which may be excluded from the 
regular rate? 

A. Excludable payments include 
those irrevocably made by an em- 
ployer to a trustee or third person 
under a bona fide plan for providing 
old age, retirement, life, accident, or 
health insurance or similar benefits 
for employees. Also payments made 


THE FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
DECEMBER 31, 1957 


RESOURCES 


OTHER BONDS, NOTES AND DEBENTURES 
STOCK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 

LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 

INCOME EARNED—UNCOLLECTED 
BANKING HOUSE AND GARAGE PROPERTY 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 

OTHER REAL ESTATE 


$ 87,429,356.44 
53,206,219.72 
10,462,612.55 


CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY—LETTERS OF CREDIT 


OTHER RESOURCES 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS: 
COMMON STOCK 
SURPLUS 


RESERVE—TAXES, INTEREST, EXPENSE, ETC. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED 
INCOME COLLECTED—UNEARNED 
DEPOSITS: 

INDIVIDUAL 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 
OTHER PUBLIC FUNDS 


U. 8. Government and other securities carried at $32,307,736.32 in the above statement 
are deposited to secure public funds and for 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


NATIONAL | 


2,076,877.98 $ 19,076,877.98 
3,842,115.78 


12,355,585.74 257,153,522.56 


other purposes required or permitted by law. 


FORT Wo 


| 
| 


under a bona fide profit-sharing plan 
or trust or bona fide thrift or savings 
plan may be excluded from the reg. 
ular rate. In order for such pay- 
ments to be excluded from the reg. 
ular rate, these plans must meet the 
requirements of regulations, Part 
547, Requirements of a Bona Fide 
Thrift or Savings Plan, or Part 
549, Requirements of a Bona Fide 
Profit-Sharing Plan or Trust. 


How to Compute 
Some Overtime Payments 


Q. How is overtime pay computed 
for an employee who is paid a single 
hourly rate in a workweek? 

A. The hourly rate is the regular 
rate for such an employee. For each 
hour worked in excess of 40 in the 
workweek, the employee is entitled 
to one and one-half times the regular 
rate. 

Q. How is overtime pay computed 
for an employee who is paid a week- 
ly salary for a fixed 40-hour week? 

A. The regular rate is obtained 
by dividing the weekly salary by 40. 
For each hour worked in excess of 
40 in the workweek, the employee 
is entitled to one and one-half times 
the regular rate, in addition to the 
weekly salary. 

Q. How is the overtime pay com- 
puted when the understanding be- 
tween the employer and employee is 
that the weekly salary is paid for 
a fixed number of hours in excess 
of 40 hours a week? 

A. The regular rate is obtained 
by dividing the weekly salary by 
the fixed number of hours to be 
worked. The employee in normal 
weeks is entitled to receive one-half 
the regular rate times the hours 
worked over 40 in the fixed schedule 
of hours in addition to his weekly 
straight-time salary. If the number 
of hours worked in a week exceeds 
the fixed schedule of hours, the em- 
ployee is entitled, in addition, to one 
and one-half the regular rate times 
such additional hours worked. If 
the number of hours worked in 4 
week is less than the fixed number 
of hours, the employee is entitled 
to payment at the regular rate for 
the actual hours worked and in addi- 
tion one-half the regular rate for 
all hours worked over 40, if any, 
in such a workweek. 

Q. How is overtime pay computed 
for an employee who works over 40 
hours in some weeks and is paid 4 
weekly salary for a regular work- 
week of 35 hours? 
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A. The regular straight-time rate 
would be the weekly salary divided 
by 35 hours. In weeks when hours 
over 40 are worked, the regular rate 
must be paid for hours worked he- 
tween 35 and 40, and hours worked 
over 40 must be compensated at a 
rate of at least one and one-half 
times the regular rate. 

Q. How is overtime pay computed 
for an employee who is paid a weekly 
salary for whatever number of hours 
he works and whose total hours of 
work vary from week to week? 

A. The regular rate in any such 
week is obtained by dividing the 
weekly salary by the hours worked 
in that workweek. The rate will vary 
from week to week depending upon 
the number of hours worked. The 
employee is entitled to one-half the 
regular rate for each hour worked 
over 40 in the week, in addition to 
the weekly salary. 

Q. How is the overtime pay com- 
puted for an employee doing two 
different kinds of work for an em- 
ployer in the same workweek, one 
paid at an hourly rate and the other 
paid on a piece or job rate? 

A. The pay for the overtime hours 
may be computed in either of two 
ways. The usual method is to divide 
the total earnings in the week by 
the number of hours worked in the 
workweek; the additional payment 
for overtime is then one-half this 
regular rate times the overtime 
hours. Under the second method, 
which must be agreed upon in ad- 
vance by the employer and employee, 
the pay for the overtime hours may 
be computed at one and one-half 


“Seems to me the Government would 
do better to follow my example and 
throw away its budget.”’ 


MRS. PIP'S 


FEZ 
1-3-58 


February 1958 


times the hourly, piece or job rate 
applicable to the same work when 
performed in nonovertime hours. 
However, each hourly rate must be 
at least $1.00 an hour, and the piece 
or job rate must yield at least $1.00 
an hour for the time spent on the 
piece or job work. 

Q. If an employee does two dif- 
ferent kinds of work for the same 
employer in the same workweek, 
such as teller and photostat opera- 
tor, may overtime be computed sep- 
arately for the hours spent in each 
activity? 


Assets 


Other Securities 
Customers’ Liability Under 


Bank Premises 
Other Real Estate . 
Accrued Interest . 
Other Assets . 


for other purposes as required by law. 


Liabilities 
Deposits: 
Demand .. . 
Time . 
U. S. Government . 
Other Public . 
Accrued Taxes, Interest, Etc. 
Dividends Declared 


Endorsement . . . 
Capital Funds: 

Capital 

Surplus ... . 

Undivided Profits . 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . 
United States Government Securities . 
State and Municipal Securities . 


Loans and Discounts Reserve) 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 


Interest Collected Not — ; 


Letters of Credit, Acceptances and 
Acceptances Sold With Our 


A. Overtime payment must be 
made for the combined hours worked 
on both jobs for the same employer 
in the same workweek; the regular 
rate may be computed in accordance 
with either of the methods described 
in the paragraph above. 

Q. May an employer arrange to 
pay his employee under a weekly 
guarantee of pay to include the over- 
time compensation for hours of work 
in excess of 40 in a week? 

A. Under certain circumstances a 
guaranteed weekly pay arrangement 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 131) 


$151,797,147.97 
90,842,847.29 
29,291,141.17 
5,795,000.00 
296,283,409.57 


12,784,708.25 
6,511,905.12 
177,193.41 
1,493,657.52 
689,300.64 


$595,666,310.94 


Securities carried at $95,261,867.62 in the above 
Statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, and 


. $343,049,739.33 
131,719,041.81 

19,728,912.80 
43,285,066.72 


$537,782,760.66 
2,873,692.43 
417,511.25 
2,472,558.72 


12,934,592.08 


$12,846,500.00 
20,153,500.00 
6,185,195.80 


__39,185,195.80 
$595,666,310.94 


THE BANK OF 
CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE: 400 California Street, San Francisco 20 
Offices in California, Oregon and Washington 
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HARRIS Trust 


and Savings BANK 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882. Incorporated 1907 


115 W. MONROE STREET 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


December 31, 1957 
RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks..... 
U. S. Government Securities 

State and Municipal Securities 

Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock 

Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources... . 
Bank Premises 


.$199,207,554.95 
139,873,709.52 
48,902,564.89 
6,035,485.82 
358,959,482.43 
1,050,000.00 
1,644.65 
3,711,349.20 
5,700,000.00 
$763,441,791.46 


LIABILITIES 


$613,434,787.55 
87,080,801.71 


Demand Deposits 

Time Deposits 
Total Deposits 

Dividend Payable January 2, 1958 

Acceptances 

Reserves for Taxes, Interest, etc 


$700,515,589.26 
450,000.00 
1,644.65 
8,433,206.47 
7,481,341.51 


20,000,000.00 
11,560,009.57 
46,560,009.57 
$763,441,791.46 


United States Government Obligations and Other Securities carried at $64,526,527 
are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes as required 
or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 90 


DIRECTORS 


EDWIN C. AUSTIN 
Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Smith 


WESLEY M. DIXON 
President, Container Corporation 
of America 


ROBERT W. GALVIN 


President, Motorola, Inc. 


DAVID GRAHAM 
Financial Vice President 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


FRED G. GURLEY 


Chairman of Board 
The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway Company 


NORMAN W. HARRIS 
Room 2001, Harris Trust Bldg. 


STANLEY G. HARRIS 


Chairman, Executive Committee 


CHARLES C. JARCHOW 


President, American Steel Foundries 


WAYNE A. JOHNSTON 


President, Illinois Central Railroad 


WILLIAM V. KAHLER 
President 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company 


EDWIN A. LOCKE, JR. 
President, Union Tank Car Company 


JOHN L. McCAFFREY 
Chairman of Board 
International Harvester Company 


F. B. McCONNELL 


President, Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


JAMES L. PALMER 
President, Marshall Field & Company 


WILLIAM A. PATTERSON 
President, United Air Lines, Inc. 


CHARLES H. PERCY 
President 
Bell & Howell Company 


JOHN G. SEARLE 
President, G. D. Searle & Co. 


STUART J. TEMPLETON 
Wilson & Mcllvaine 


KENNETH V. ZWIENER 
President 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 129) 


may be made if: (1 

is employed under 
tract between the employer art 
employee, or a contract made as : 
result of a 
agreement; (2) the duties of su : 
employee necessitate irregular Pr 
of work; (3) such contract pa 
agreement specifies a regular sid 
of pay not less than the caatliahie 
legal minimum and provides for ‘ 
ment of not less than one and pol 
half times this regular rate te on 
hours worked in exess of 40 hy 
workweek; and (4) the weekly Bont 
antee of pay is based on the sented 
regular and overtime rates for 
more than 60 hours. There are ben 
tional criteria to be considered, a a 
it is suggested that the local ph 
of these divisions be consulted pee 
cernin i : 
any further information 

(Note: Detailed information i 
contained in interpretative ciate, 
Part 778, Overtime Compensation.) 


Hours Worked 


Ng hang kinds of activities before 
start of the scheduled workda 
or after the end of the workday co 4 
stitute hours worked? nal 
A. Hours worked inarily i 
clude all time during 
ployee is required to be on ie eo 
on the employer’s premises or at a 
given work place. Activities which 
are sometimes overlooked as hours 
worked include time spent by tellers 
preparing for the day’s business be- 
fore the bank opens, or employees 
picking up or delivering bulky mail 
to the post office before or after 


“The firm i 
Foe doesn’t think you’re doing 
rs, Clinker . .. . but it’s th 
me i 
words . .. . it wonders what 
you’re doing!” 


February 1958 


Network of Banks 
in Utah, Idaho, Wyoming 


COMBINED 
STATEMENTS OF CONDITION 
DECEMBER 31, 1957 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 
United States Government Securities 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 

Total Cash and Securities 747,815,912.25 
200,142,307 81 
45,645,588.37 
2,463 099.99 
5,850,000.00 
1 640,639.96 
720,000.00 
576,757 Al 


$504,893,905.79 


$102,243,423.57 
110,373,895.92 
29 458,537.90 
5,739,695.26 


Loans and Discounts 
Loans Federally Insu 


Banking 
Stock in Bank Building Company 


Furniture and Fixtures 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Other Resources 
Total Resources 


LIABILITIES 
12,875,000.00 


Capital 
Surplus 11,875,000.00 
Undivid 4,324,633.68 
929 ,074,633.68 
Loan Reserve Under Authority 
U. S. Treasury Mim. 620 4,778,261.51 
63,049,010.92 


Government and Public Fund Accounts.. 
Demand Deposits 238,629,973. 18 
Time 160,789,325.86 
Total 462,467 909.96 
4,517 927.49 


Unearned Discount 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, Etc 3,594,451 69 
420,721.46 


Other 
Total $504,853,905.79 


(Included are Inter-Bank Deposits Totaling $2,623,670.63) 


Members Federal Deposit Insurance 


47> 


Corporation 


| FIRST SECURITY conr 


SYSTEM OF BANKS | 
| 


H 
mem ain Salt Lake City, Utah 
i i ink of Utah, i 
First Security Bank of Rock § 
ink & Trust Co., Salt Lake City yUtah 


| 

eae \ with half-BILLION $ in resources | 

| 
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scheduled hours, or employees tak- 
ing work home to do at night. 

Q. If employees come into the 
bank early and work unrecorded 
hours, even against the employer’s 
instructions, may the employer be 
required to pay for such hours of 
work? 

A. Yes. The act defines “employ” 
to include “suffer or permit to 
work.’”’ Thus the employer has the 
duty to exercise his control by en- 
forcing management rules on hours 
of work, or pay for unauthorized 
working time. 

Q. Are short rest periods, such as 


15-minute “coffee breaks,” consid- 
ered hours worked? 

A. Yes. Such periods ranging 
typically from 5 to 20 minutes must 
be counted as hours worked. 

(Note: Detailed information is 
contained in interpretative bulletin, 
Part 785, Hours Worked.) 


White-Collar Employees’ 
Exemptions 


Q. Is there an exemption for 
“white-collar” employees? 

A. There is a minimum wage and 
overtime exemption for ‘white-col- 
lar’ employees employed in a bona 


CHEMICAL 
CORN EXCHANGE 


BANK 


Founded 1824 


165 Broadway, New York 
Condensed Hlatement of Condition 


At the close of business December 31, 1957 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 


U. S. Government Obligations 
State, Municipal and Public Securities : 
Other Bonds and Investments 


Loans 


Banking Premises and Equipment 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


LIABILITIES 


. $ 928,662,275.67 
480,438,147.74 
318,639,489.80 
14,019,302.21 

1,468,755,110.90 
20,690,399.27 
67,484,902.61 
10,092,968.16 

1,425,426.23 

$3,310,208,022.59 


Capital Stock ($10. par) $ 63,765,900.00 


Surplus... 
Undivided Profits 


Other Liabilities 
Deposits . 


186,234,100.00 
37,674,789.80 $ 287,674,789.80 
Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc. 
Dividend Payable January 1, 1958 
Acceptances Outstanding (Net) . 


9,918,567.43 
3,666,591.06 
69,702,913.91 
5,969,441.44 
2,933,275,718.95 
$3,310,208,022.59 


Securities carried at$122,013,468.88 in the foregoing statement are deposited 
to secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 


Convenient Offices Throughout Greater New York 


Every Banking and Trust Service at Home and Abroad 


Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cor poration 


fide executive, administrative or pro. 
fessional capacity. Not more than 
20% of such an employees’ time ip 
any workweek may be spent in nop. 
exempt work, and certain duty, re. 
sponsibility and salary tests must 
be met. 

Q. What are some of the require. 
ments for the executive employee 
exemption? 

A. An executive’s primary duty 
must be the management of the 
establishment or of a customarily 
recognized department or subdiyi- 
sion. His duties must also meet 
other established requirements, in. 
cluding supervision of two or more 
other employees, and he must be 
paid on a salary basis of at least 
$55 a week (or $238.33 a month), 

Q. Would a head teller be exempt 
as an executive employee if he takes 
care of a teller’s cage two days each 
week (40% of his time) and is paid 
$85 a week? 

A. No, inasmuch as one of the 
tests of an executive exemption at 
this salary level is that not more 
than 20% of the employee’s time in 
any workweek may be spent on non- 
exempt work. 

Q. What are some of the require- 
ments for an administrative em- 
ployee exemption? 

A. An administrative employee's 
primary duty must consist of office 
or nonmanual field work directly 
related to management policies or 
general business operations of his 


‘ employer or his employer’s custom- 


ers. His other duties must meet 
other established tests, and he must 
be paid on a salary or fee basis of 
at least $75 a week ($325 a month). 

Q. Would a cashier, assistant 
cashier, loan officer, head teller, de- 
partment manager or similarly titled 
employees be exempt as executive 
or administrative employees? 

A. Yes, if their duties, responsi- 
bilities and salaries meet the tests. 
However, a title in itself is not 4 
factor in such a determination. 

Q. What are some of the require 
ments for a professional employee 
exemption? 

A. A professional employee must 
primarily do work requiring ad- 
vanced knowledge in a field of 
science or learning, or perform orig: 
inal or creative work in a recog: 
nized artistic field. He must be 
paid on a salary or fee basis of at 
least $75 a week ($325 a month). 

Q. Do the minimum wage and 
overtime exemptions apply to col 
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lege graduates employed as trainees 
for executive, administrative, or 
professional positions? 

A. No. The white-collar exemp- 
tions do not apply to trainees who 
are learning rather than performing 
the duties of such positions. 

Q. Would a head teller be exempt 
as an executive employee if he is 
paid a salary of at least $100 a week 
and his duties include taking care 
of a teller’s cage two days each 
week ? 

A. Such an employee would be ex- 
empt if his primary duty (generally 
50% or more of his time) con- 
sists of management of the busi- 
ness, or of a customarily recognized 
department or subdivision, and in- 
cludes the customary and regular 
direction of the work of two or 
more other employees. The 20-per- 
cent test on nonexempt work does 
not apply to such employees earning 
$100 or more a week. 

Q. Would an employee be exempt 
as an administrative employee if he 
is paid at least $100 a week on a 
salary or fee basis? 

A. Such an employee would be 
exempt if his primary duty (gener- 


“This is the one I’ve been telling you 
about, Boss. Week after week it needs 
repainting!” 


ally 50% or more of his time) con- 
sists of office or nonmanual field 


FUND 


OF EXPERIENCE 


work directly related to manage- 
ment policies or general business 
operations of his employer or his 
employer’s customers, and he must 
customarily and regularly exercise 
discretion and independent judg- 
ment. The 20-percent test on non- 
exempt work does not apply to such 
employees earning $100 or more a 
week. 

Q. Would an employee be exempt 
as a professional employee if he is 
paid at least $100 a week on a 
salary or fee basis? 

A. Such an employee would be 
exempt if his primary duty (gen- 
erally 50% or more of his time) 
consists of work either requiring 
knowledge of an advanced type in 
a field of science or learning which 
includes work requiring the con- 
sistent exercise of discretion and 
judgment, or requiring invention, 
imagination, or talent in a recog- 
nized artistic field. The 20-percent 
test on nonexempt work does not 
apply to such employees earning 
$100 or more a week. 

(Note: Detailed information is 
contained in regulations, Part 541, 
and an explanatory bulletin.) 


The investment officer in your bank is a 
specialist. You rely on his experience to 
handle all the complicated details of your 
investment portfolio. Rely on our FUND 
OF EXPERIENCE in helping to protect 
the resources of financial institutions 
against crime and dishonesty. Be sure your 
Bankers Blanket Bond carries the name... 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


Available through independent agents 
and brokers 


Central Bonding Offices: 
3333 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
4 ALBANY STREET, NEW YORK 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities in America 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY © HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIREMAN'S FUND INDEMNITY COMPANY ¢ NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


February 1958 
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UP 548.3 MILLION (23%) 


\ZZQE2a UP $50.9 MILLION (22%) 


UP $34.8 MILLION (31%) 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
DECEMBER 31, 1957 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities . 
State, County and Municipal Securities 14,661,430.48 
Other Securities . . 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 


Loans Guaranteed or Insured by 
U. S. Government or its Agencies . 


Other Loans and 


Discounts 


Interest Accrued Receivable . 
Bank Premises and Equipment 


Investments Indirectly cai 


Bank Premises 
Other Real Estate 


Other Resources . 
TOTAL RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits: Demand 


Time 


Total Deposits . 
Reserves — Taxes and Interest 
Reserve for Possible Loan Losses . 
Unearned Discount . 

Other Liabilities . 


Total Liabilities 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus. 
Undivided Profits 


Total Capital Funds . 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL . 


Vow with 


1957 


$ 50,592,999.34 
54,839,514.65 


1,774,177.52 
525,000.00 


37,208, 186.30 
110,482,262.37 
1,178,267.25 
4,588,354.54 


5,160,500.00 
12,000.00 
537,645.35 


$281, 560, 0,337.1 7.80 


$184,483,283.24 
72,593,033.88 


$257,076,317.12 


1,336,090.84 
534,083.20 
1,957,532.92 
321,798.30 


$261,225,822.38 


2,834,515.42 
$ 20,334,515.42 
$281,560,337.80 


1956 
$ 53,777,751.09 
39,374,696.77 
12,117,307.62 
1,040,688.28 
471,900.00 


26,940,052.04 
85,851,336.45 
890,870.80 
3,895,007.90 


4,764,625.00 
54,647.62 
1,453,711.65 


$230,632, 595.2 22 


$153,686,757.93 
55,045,111.14 
$208,731,869.07 
1,169,430.20 
345,445.83 
1,511,183.31 
694,179.77 


$212,452,108.18 


$ 8,430,000.00 
7,300,000.00 
2,450,487.04 
$ 18,180,487.04 
$230,632,595.22 


Main Street 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


LELAND C. McCALLuM, formerly 
assistant deputy commissioner of the 
Federal Housing Administration, has 
joined Insured Credit Services, Ine, 
Chicago. The firm is that founded 
by ARTHUR J. FRENTZ to provide bad 
debt loss protection to banks ang 
savings and loan associations in con- 
nection with their conventional home 
improvement loans. 


THOMAS R. WILCOX has been ap- 
pointed executive vice-president of 
The First National City Bank of 
New York. The Bank announced 
also the promotion to vice-president 
of: GEORGE E. BARNETT, JR., CHARLES 
R. DoDSON, JULIEN L. MCCALL, Pau. 
D. MILLHOLLAND, EDWIN A. REICHERS, 
CARL E. SCHWENDLER, and RICHARD 
S. SMITH. 


CHARLES H. BUSH, FREDERICK J, 
MILLETT, and ARTHUR E. QUINN were 
elected vice-presidents of The Han- 
over Bank, New York. 


W. L. KENDALL was named senior 
vice-president of First National Bank 
and Trust Co., Tulsa, as the bank’s 
board approved 14 promotions. J. R. 
FORRESTER, JOHN D. KIPER, and 
Louis WALL advanced to vice-presi- 
dents. 


E. PAuL SutTTon, for 14 years vice- 
president and trust officer of The 
Miami Beach First National Bank 
has retired. THOMAS E. MOTTOLA 
was elected a vice-president. 


Montclair (N.J.) Trust Company 
and the First National Bank of Mont- 
clair have consolidated under the 
name of MONTCLAIR NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY. The consol- 
idated institution has six offices and 
total assets of approximately $80,- 
000,000. 


MICHAEL J. FRANCO, president of 
the Industrial National Bank of 
Miami, Fla., was elected mayor of 
Miami Shores. He has been a council- 
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man of Miami Shores since 1949. 


CHARLES H. BusH, FREDERICK J. 
MILLETT, and ARTHUR E. QUINN were 
elected vice-presidents of The Hat- 
over Bank, New York. 
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INTERNATIONAL BANKING CoRPORATION . . . 7,000,000 


STANLEY C. ALLYN 
The FIR ST Chairman of the Board, The National 
PERCY CHUBB, 2nd 
Corporation 
78 Branches 71 Overseas Branches, Company of California 
e ROY H. GLOVER 
Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1957 JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, American Radiator & 
Financial Vice-President, Metropolitan 
Oyner SECURITIES 110,759,623 Chairman, United Aircraft 
President, New York Telephone 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK Stock . . 18,600,000 President, Deering, Milliken & Co., 
Executive Vice-President, National 
Bank Premises, FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT . 40,847,145 iscuit 
President, General Foods 
$7 636,750,881 20 Exchange Place 
LIABILITIES RICHARD S. PERKINS 
President 
LIABILITY ON ACCEPTANCES AND BILLS 129,641,006 
WILLIAM C. STOLK 
Williamsville, New York 
UneaRNED INCOME ... . 32,873,784 
LEO D. WELCH 


DIRECTORS 
Cash Register Company 
GEORGE F. BAKER, JR. 
NATIONAL CITY BANK | 
Partner, Chubb & Son 
0 New York CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York R. GWIN FOLLIS 
Chairman of the Board, Standard Oil 
in Greater New York Offices, and Affiliates DeWITT A. FORWARD 
ee ee 8 Senior Vice-President 
Chairman of the Board, 
The Anaconda Company 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 
ASSETS JOSEPH A. GRAZIER 
CasH AND DuE From Banks ... . $1,899 ,087,995 Standard Sanitary Corporation 
HARRY C. HAGERTY 
Unirep States GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 1,156,472,300 
Life Insurance Company 
STATE AND MuniciPAL SECURITIES. . . 388,845,587 H. MANSFIELD HORNER 
Corporation 
Customers’ AccepTANceE LiABILITY 122,334,561 Company 
ROGER MILLIKEN 
Incorporated 
EDWARD S. MOORE, JR. 
Biscuit Company 
Items In TRANSIT WITH BRANCHES .. . 15,495,482 CHARLES G. MORTIMER 
Corporation 
636,833 
OTHER ASSETS 9, ALEXANDER C. NAGLE 
CHARLES C. PARLIN 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 
Cc. 
k hairman of the Board 
Dve To ForeiGn CENTRAL BANKS. . 6,292,900 
President, American Can Company 
RESERVES: REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
ALAN H. TEMPLE 
Executive Vice-President 
Vice-President, Standard Oil 


TaxEs AND ACCRUED EXPENSES 64,675,406 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
CapiraL. . . $240,000,000 Robert Winthrop & Co. 


(12,000,000 Shares—{$z20 Par) SENIOR MANAGEMENT 


HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
380,000,000 Chairman of the Board 


JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 
Unpivipep Profits. . . 82,299 440 


RICHARD S. PERKINS 
SHAREHOLDERS’ Equity, 702,299,440 Vice-Chairman of the Board 
750081 DeWITT A. FORWARD 
Total... Senior Vice-President 
Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23. LEO N.SHAW 
$387,489,791 of United States Government Obligations and $7,795,200 of Senior Vice-President 
other assets are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other J. ED. WARREN 
purposes required or permitted by law. Senior Vice-President 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation GRANT KEEHN 
rs Executive Vice-President and 
Affiliate of The First National City Bank of New York for separate Assistant to the Chairman 


J. HOWARD LAERI 
administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY GEORGE S. MOORE 


Executive Vice-President 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York ALAN H. TEMPLE 
Capital Funds $33,464,953 Executive Vice-President 


THOMAS R. WILCOX 


let f the 1957 ‘Report to the Executive Vice-President 

lad t d, upon request, a complete copy o 

} habbo of THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK and GEORGE Pr ua y 
CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY. Vice-President and Cashier 


February 1958 
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MAIN STREET (Continued) 


JAMES B. HUSTED, THEODORE C. 
MANN, and CHESTER I. WARREN, JR., 
were named vice-presidents of The 
Philadelphia National Bank. 


At Mercantile National Bank in 
Dallas, J. D. FRANCIS was elected 
executive vice-president and R. L. 
THORNTON, JR., became senior vice- 
president. 


WALLACE H. DEMERS, formerly 
with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
and Beane, has joined the American 


for personalized 
correspondent service 


Statement of Condition 


The First National Bank of Memphis 


at the close of business December 31, 1957 
RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks_ 


National Bank of Saint Paul as in- 
vestment officer-trust department. 


W. A. BROWNLEE, president of 
National Bank of Tulsa, Okla., was 
one of 27 staffers to receive gold 
watch for 35 years or more of ser- 
vice. He has been with the bank for 
47 years. 


American National Bank, Denver, 
held a party in its main lobby on 
December 30 for Mr. and Mrs. J. 
MARK HALL. MR. HALL, assistant 
cashier, retired after nearly 40 years 
with the bank. 


$ 60,542,804.56 


U. S. Government Securities_ 


38,213,286.97 


State, County and Municipal Bonds__ 


Other Bonds and Securities_ 


18,959,042.96 
1,900,004.00 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank__ 


540,000.00 


Loans and Discounts____ 


135,263,636.35 


Customers’ Liability Acc’t Letters of Credit Executed 


Bank Premises: Main Office 
Bank Premises: Branches 


441,123.88 
820,000.00 
1,030,000.00 


Accrued Interest Receivable 


679,886.20 


Other Assets. 


97,588.71 


Total 


$258,487,373.63 


Capital Stock 


LIABILITIES 


(Par Value $10.00 Per —— ____$ 6,000,000.00 


Surplus__ 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Taxes. 


12,000,000.00 
5,343,797.47 


23,343,797.47 
1,430,773.55 


Unearned Discount 


1,616,341.43 


Dividend Payable Jan. 1, 1958_ 


Letters of Credit Executed for Customers 


Deposit: 
Total 


210,000.00 
441,123.88 
231,445,337.30 


$258,487,373.63 487,373.63 


p The First National Bank of Memphi Memphis 


Member of Federal Depesit Insurance Corporation 


Memphis, Tennessee 


A. DeRiemacker 


Virgil F. Sassman 


VirciIL F. SASSMAN was elected 
vice-president of First National Bank 
of St. Louis in charge of the bank’s 
instalment lending activities. He 
was formerly a branch manager of 
Associates Discount Corporation. 


ALBERT J. DERIEMACKER of the 
Grosse Pointe (Mich.) office of 
National Bank of Detroit has been 
promoted to vice-president. 


The CITIZENS STATE BANK and the 
BANK OF SHEBOYGAN, Wis., com- 
pleted their consolidation by moving 
into new quarters. The move marked 
completion of a million-dollar build- 
ing project that began in 1956. The 
consolidation of the two banks was 
originally announced in 1955, and 
the banks began doing business as 
CITIZENS BANK OF SHEBOYGAN on 
December 2, 1957. There’s a parking 
lot and two walk-up windows. 


JOSEPH A. HUDSON has_ been 
elected a _ vice-president of the 
Lincon Rochester Trust Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., and manager of 
the bank’s consumer credit depart- 
ment. He’s a senior at The Graduate 
School of Banking. 


MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY, St. 
Louis, was in the thick of it for the 
annual, “Old Newsboys” day when 
$30,000 was raised for needy chil- 
dren. The bank was downtown de- 
pository for the funds, and SIDNEY 
MAESTRE, board chairman, and 
KENTON R. CRAVENS, president, were 
among the newsboys in this charity 
project sponsored by the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


HucH M. Tay.Lor, vice-president, 
has retired at his own request from 
Hamilton National Bank, Morris- 
town, Tenn. At 75, he had completed 
54 years in banking in the area. 


EpMUND G. FLowers, formerly 
secretary, has been elected vice- 
president and secretary of the Kings 
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CASH AND SECURITIES 
Cash and Due from Banks ‘ 
United States Government Securities . 
State and Municipal Securities . 
Other Bonds and Securities . 

TOTAL 

LOANS 
Commercial Loans 
Real Estate Loans . ‘ 
Automobile Installment 
Personal and Improvement Loans . 


Less: Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 
TOTAL 


OTHER ASSETS 
Accrued Income Receivable . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Bank Premises and Equipment . 
Other Real Estate Owned ; 
Customers’ Liability under Caines of 
Credit and Acceptances 
ther Assets 


TOTAL 
TOTAL ASSETS . . . 


OEPOSITS 


Demand Deposits . 

Time Deposits 

United States Government Deposits 
Other Public Deposits 


TOTAL 
“OTHER LIABILITIES 
Dividends Payable 
Income Collected in Advance 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 


Accrued Interest, Taxes, Other Expense . 


TOTAL 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
Capital Stock 


Surplus. . . 
Undivided Profits 


TOTAL 
TOTAL LIABILITIES . 


48 Offices in 44 Communities 


_December 31, 1957 


December 31, 1956 


$ 269,557,091.36 
325,086,020.14 
86,266,781.55 
11,023,897.97 


691,933,791.02 


380,828,695.39 
269,5 35,036.14 
93,605,184.48 


$ 806,476,227.95 


11,488,738.92 


794,987,489.03 


5,646,191.95 
2,490,000.00 
17,794,506.24 
20,278.45 


13,362,683.72 
1,139,166.28 


$ 296,198,118.85 
324,737,462.24 
79,861,685 .60 
15,125,934.73 


715,923,201.42 


346,703,130.54 
261,094,488.88 
95,359,756.97 
57,589,358.25 


760,746,734.64 
9,371,088.68 


751,375,645.96 


4,910,474.66 
2,490,000.00 
16,823,826.56 
17,519.02 


16,772,206.01 
1,825,386.02 


$  40,452,826.64 


$1,527,374,106.69 


LIABILITIES 


$ 696,433,735.61 
31,664,232.11 
109,221,909.16 


 $1,388,877,836.17 


1,209,990.00 
12,535,047.18 
13,398,389.72 
7,2753053.18 


; 34,418,480.08 


40,333,000.00 
42,667,000.00 
21,077,790.44 


104,077,790.44 
$1,527,374,106.69 


$1,510,138,259.65 


748,485 ,893.50 
500,659,661.68 
24,090,320.93 
96,021,486.19 


$1,369,257,362.30 


1,209,990.00 
10,956,633.34 
16,772,206.01 
8,876,413.05 


$ 40,333,000.00 
42,667,000.00 
20,065 ,654.95 


103,065,654.95 


$1,510,138,259.65 


On December 31, 1957, securities carried at $224,213,571.14 were 
pledged to secure trust deposits, United States Government and 
other public deposits, as required by law. On December 31, 1956, 


(ROCKER-ANGLO 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


® Member Federal Reserve System « Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


February 1958 


securities so pledged amounted to $215,357,262.48. 


ADMINISTRATIVE HEADQUARTERS 


1 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 


DIRECTORS 
FRED W. ACKERMAN, 
President, Western Greyhound Lines 
OTHMAR BERRY, 
President, Berry Oil Company 
CLYDE H. BRAND, 
Downey, Brand, Seymour & Rohwer, Attorneys 
STARR BRUCE, 
Vice President, C. Brewer & Company, Ltd. 
WM. HERBERT CARR, 

Vice President — Finance, 
California Packing Corporation 
HARRY D,. COLLIER 
Member, Executive Committee 
W. W. CROCKER, 
Chairman of the Board 
ADRIEN J. FALK, 

Retired President 
S&W Fine Foods, Inc 
R. G. FOLLIS, 

Chairman of the Board 
Standard Oil Company of California 
WALTER A. HAAS, 
Chairman of the Board, Levi Strauss & Co. 
PAUL E. HOOVER, 
President and Chief Executive Officer 
ERNEST INGOLD, 
President, Ernest Ingold, Inc. 
PAUL B. KELLY, 

First Vice President 
JOSEPH A. MOORE, JR., 
President, Moore Dry Dock Co. 
LAURENCE H. ODELL, 

Vice President, W.R. Grace & Co. (Conn.) 
DAVID PACKARD, 
President, Hewlett-Packard Company 
WILLIAM PFLUEGER, 
Executive Vice President 
GEORGE A. POPE, JR., 
President, Pope & Talbot, Inc. 
REILLY, 

airman of the Board, 

Western Department Stores 

“MRS. HELEN C. RUSSELL 
PORTER SESNON, 
President, Porter Estate Company 
RANDOLPH SEVIER, 
President, Matson Navigation Company 

EMMETT G. SOLOMON, 

Vice President, Provident Securities Co. 
J. F. SULLIVAN, JR., 
Member, Executive Committee, 
Retired President (Crocker Bank) 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FRED B. BAIN, 
Honorary Chairman of the Board, 
slie Salt Co. 
FREDERICK M. FISK, 
Chickering & Gregory, Attorneys 
ARTHUR W. HOOPER, 
John A. Hooper Co. 
CLIFTON H. KROLL, 

Atkins, Kroll & Co. 
ATHOLL McBEAN, 
Chairman of the Board, The Newhall 
Land and Farming Company 
S. F. B. MORSE, 

President & Chairman of the Board, 
Del Monte Properties Co. 
CHARLES PAGE, 

Vice President, 

Johnson & Higgins of California 
J. F. SHUMAN, 

Attorney 
WALTER H. SULLIVAN, 

Real Estate Investments 
SYDNEY G. WALTON, 

Vice President, Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 
LINGAN A. WARREN, 
Consultant, Safeway Stores, Inc. 
CHARLES L. WHEELER, 
Special Vice President, Pope & Talbot, Inc. 
FREDERICK CROCKER WHITMAN, 
President, St. Francis Investment Co. 

HERMAN WOBBER 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation 
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We are pleased to announce that our 
new manufacturing plant in Chats- 
worth, California, is now in opera- 
tion. Where is Chatsworth, you ask? 
Well, actually it is within the city 
limits of Los Angeles, in the extreme 
northwest corner about thirty miles 
from the City Hall . . . in the beauti- 
ful San Fernando Valley. 


The resident manager is Clarke 
Morton, for the past ten years our 
Pacific sales manager. Assistant 
manager, in charge of production, 
is Jack Dunlop, formerly superin- 
tendent of our St. Paul plant. Key 
personnel and department managers 
were recruited from our plants in 
Clifton, Chicago, Kansas City, St. 
Paul and Dallas, so we start off with 
a top-notch nucleus which will be 
augmented with nice local people 
who will quickly learn their special- 
ized assignments. 


This new building, containing ap- 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


/ 


INTRODUCING CHATSWORTH 


Manufacturing Plants at: 
CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 


proximately forty-three thousand 
square feet of space and fully air 
conditioned, is more contemporary 
in design than our other plants, and 
when the landscaping is finished it 
should look real pretty in its attrac- 
tive setting adjacent to the Santa 
Susana chain of mountains. We wel- 
come this new plant and all the new 
people who will join us, and since it 
is equipped with the best facilities 
known to us, we think ina very short 
time it will match the efficiency of 
any of our other operating units. 

Chatsworth represents the eighth 
new building we have constructed 
in the past twelve years and, with 
the completion of a new plant in 
Cleveland this year, we will have 
concluded the expansion program 
envisioned at the close of the war. 
The growth pattern appears to be 
favorable, however, so it is quite 
possible that before long we may 
need more space for more business. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL 
TRAVELERS AGENT 
OR BROKER FOR 


YOu 


ANKERS 
LANKET 
ONDS 


CAN COUNT ON 


PROMPT, EFFICIENT, 
COURTEOUS SERVICE. 


tn THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
All forms of personal and business insurance including 
Life Accident Group Fire Marine Automobile 
© Casualty ¢« Bonds 
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Highway Savings Bank, Brooklyn, : 


N. Y. GEorRGE R. BENNETT was, 
named vice-president and mortgage 
officer; E. HOLMES MARSTELLER wag 
elected comptroller. 


JOHN E. O’DONNELL was elected 
to the new office of controller at 
Union Dime Savings Bank. WALTER 
A. HARLOW became assistant con- 
troller. 


JOHN F. GOLDEN, JR., advanced to 
president of the Everett (Mass.) 
National Bank. 


G. J. Horr was promoted to vice- 
president of Citizens State Bank, 
Dickinson, Tex., and is succeeded as 
cashier by GRACE LEwISs. 


LLeypD FIDAO was named vice-pres- 
ident and D. WILLIAM WHIPPLE was 
made vice-president and treasureriat 
Putnam Trust Co., Greenwich, Conn. 


FRED E. GOLDMANN, first vice-pres- 
ident of The County Trust Company, 
White Plains, N. Y., retired at the 
year end. He had been in charge of 
four offices in the Mount Vernon 
area, and in this is succeeded by 
ANDREW A. RINDLAUB, vice-president. 


HAROLD J. BACON is the new pres- 
ident of the Home State Bank of 
Crystal Lake, IIl., succeeding WIL- 
LIAM P. MURRAY who was named to 
the new post of chairman of the 
board. ROBERT B. BELLOWS succeeds 
Mr. BACON as executive vice-presi- 
dent and continues as cashier. 


First National Bank of Grove City, 
Pa., has become the seventh bank 
since 1953 to merge with FIRST 
SENECA BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, 
Oil City, Pa. 


HowArD J. BREEMAN is now vice- 
president of First National Bank and 
Trust Company, Paterson, N. J. He’s 
a graduate of The Graduate School 
of Banking. 


Ropert R. WILLIAMS, Jr., hereto- 


fore vice-president of Girard Trust — 


Corn Exchange Bank, Philadelphia, 4 
has been elected president, chief ex- © 


ecutive officer and director of the 
Bradford (Pa.) National Bank. H. 
W. LOVELAND, former president, who ~ 
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AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


San Francisco 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1957 
LIABILITIES 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 
U. S. Government Obligations 
State, County and 

Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts 
Bank Premises and Equipment 
Other Real Estate 
Customers’ Liability 

under Acceptances 


Accrued Interest Receivable 
and Other Assets 


Total Resources 


$ 282,806,120.14 
402,878,677.58 


80,491,221.52 
34,003,054.48 
2,400,000.00 
850,202,846.88 
16,170,212.42 


1,922,311.76 


11,991,714.91 
$1,682,866, 160.69 


Deposits 


Other Liabilities 
Capital Funds: 
1.00 Capital Stock 


Acceptances Outstanding 
Reserve for Unearned Discount 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 


$1,539,688,411.50 
2,228,600.76 
14,636,512.61 
11,575,086.35 
4,189,956.59 


($10.00 par value) $27,812,500.00 


Surplus 


52,187,500.00 
Undivided Profits 30,547,592.88 


110,547,592.88 


Total Liabilities 


$1,682,866, 160.69 


United States Government and other securities carried at $185,437,556.20 are pledged to secure U. S. Government 
Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


FRAZER A. BAILEY 
San Francisco 
WAKEFIELD BAKER 
President, Baker & Hamilton 
KENNETH K. BECHTEL 
Chairman of the Board 
Industrial Indemnity Company 
COLBERT COLDWELL 
Coldwell, Banker & Company 
PETER COOK, JR. 
Rio Vista 
RANSOM M. COOK 
Senior Vice President 
PAUL L. DAVIES 
Chairman of the Board, Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
CHARLES ELSEY 
San Francisco 
B. R. FUNSTEN . 
President, B. R. Funsten & Co. 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY Q. HAWES 
Senior Vice President 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
WILLIAM L. KEADY 
President, Fibreboard Paper 
Products Corporation 
HARRIS C. KIRK 
President 
J.R. KNOWLAND 
Publisher, Oakland Tribune 
DANIEL E. KOSHLAND 
President, Levi Strauss & Company 
ROGER D. LAPHAM 
San Francisco 
JAMES K. LOCHEAD 
Piedmont 
DONALD MACLEAN 
President, California and Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Corporation 


J. W. MAILLIARD, III 
Vice President 
Mailliard & Schmiedell 
DONALD H. McLAUGHLIN 
President, Homestake Mining 
Company 
ROBERT W. MILLER 
Chairman of the Board 
Pacific Lighting Corporation 
GEORGE G. MONTGOMERY 
President, Kern County 
Land Company 
HERMAN PHLEGER 
Brobeck, Phleger & Harrison, 
Attorneys 
ALLAN SPROUL 
Kentfield 
MARK R. SULLIVAN 
President, The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
BEN F. WOOLNER 
Attorney 
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TEAMWORK 


A Milestone in Automation 


Automation in banking takes on new meaning this month! A milestone is 
reached in mechanizing the handling of a multi-trillion-dollar volume of check 
clearings through the banks of this country. 

The Technical Committee of the A.B.A. Bank Management Commission has re- 
leased a manual on the location and arrangement of magnetic ink characters for 
the common machine language on checks. 

A full report on this program starts on Page 42. It is one of the many reports now 
in the offing on automation progress in all phases of banking. Editorially, we are 
dedicated to keeping the banks abreast of these vital developments. 

To this end, readers will find a constant flow of timely information in both the edi- 
torial and advertising pages of BANKING. This is the familiar and common lan- 
guage of an effective publication. 
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MAIN STREET (Continued) 


has been serving as chairman and 
chief executive officer, continues as 
chairman. 


CHARLES B. Carr, HENRY G. 
FeucHT, and JOHN R. GUINTER are 
now vice-presidents of First Na- 
tional Bank of Akron, Ohio. 


First NATIONAL BANK OF ARI- 
ZONA, Phoenix, has opened its 50th 
office. It is the bank’s 15th office in 
Phoenix, and is the 26th opened by 
First NATIONAL in the past 24 
months. 

The bank has announced four pro- 
motions to vice-president: CHARLES 
W. BRoBERG, WILLIS E. HENZE, LEO 
J. BAUMGARTNER, and ROBERT F. 
DEWEY. 


JENKINTOWN (Pa.) BANK & 
Trust COMPANY keeps track of ser- 
vice rendered at its drive-in window. 
During 1957, the drive-in served 
63,101 cars, or one every 84 seconds. 


SECOND BANK-STATE STREET TRUST 
CoMPANY, Boston, has purchased an 
entire city block, one of the buildings 
of which houses the State Street of- 
fice of the bank. 


NORTHWEST NATIONAL BANK, Chi- 
cago, has announced a $400,000 ex- 
pansion program planned to provide 
the bank with the largest motor- 
banking operation in Illinois. 


RoBERT A. KERR, EDWIN A. SCHO- 
ENBORN, JEAN D. ZUTTER, ARNOLD H. 
NICHOLS, and ALBERT V. DOHERTY 
were promoted to vice-president at 
Irving Trust Company, New York 
City. 


CHESTER COLBY WINGATE has re- 
tired as president of the Merchants 
National Bank, Muncie, Ind., after 
42 years in banking. 


Francis G. Ross has been ap- 
pointed an executive vice-president 


at Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York. 


CHARLES E. WILSON, who recently 
resigned as Secretary of Defense, 
has been elected a director of Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit. Mr. WILSON 
was a director from 1941 until 1953, 
When he relinquished all corporate 
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tre FIFTH THIRD [JNION [RUST 


CINCINNATI, 


OHIO 


Statement as of December 31, 1957 
RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Bonds 

State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Banking Premises Owned 


Customers’ Liability Under Acceptances......... 
Income Accrued Receivable and Prepaid Expense 


Other Resources 


$ 87,831,679.86 
97,386,371.01 
9,726,224.60 
2,948,946.37 
168,444,881.54 
4,470,688.92 
61,560.88 
1,335,521.07 
722,090.19 


$372,927,964.44 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock ($25.00 Par Value) 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS... 


Reserve for Dividends, Interest, Taxes, etc 


DEPOSITS: 
*Commercial, Bank and Savings 
U. S. Government 

Other Liabilities 


$ 11,875,000.00 
11,875,000.00 
5,368,589.85 
$ 29,118,589.85 
4,749,165.17 
61,560.88 


331,646,792.70 
7,281,441.95 
70,413.89 


*Includes $6,800,590.53 of Trust Money on deposit in the Banking Department, which under th 
epost in th pro- 
visions of the Banking Law of the State of Ohio, Section 1107.12 is a preferred claim against the ‘om 


of the Bank. 


DIRECTORS 


FERRIS M. ANGEVIN 

Treasurer, The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 
H. TRACY BALCOM, JR. 

President, The Geo. Wiedemann Brewing Co. 
WALTER C. BECKJORD 

Chairman of the Board 

The Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co. 
SANFORD M. BROOKS 

Exec. Vice Pres., The Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co. 
CHARLES H. BURCHENAL 

President, The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 
ROBERT A. CLINE 

Chairman of the Board 
POWEL CROSLEY, JB. 

President, The Cincinnati Baseball Club Co. 
JOHN J. EMERY 

President, Emery Industries, Inc. 
JAMES McB. GARVEY 

President, The American Laundry Machinery Co. 
E. WEBSTER HARRISON 

Partner, Harrison & Co. 
CORNELIUS J. HAUCK 

President, The John Hauck Co, 
G. CARLTON HILL 

President 
JOHN B. HOLLISTER 

Taft, Stettinius and Hollister 


WALTER E. HUENEFELD 

President, The Huenefeld Co. 
LOUIS L. KAUFMAN 

Sec. and Treas., Wm. J. Herbert Realty Co. 
RICHARD E. LeBLOND 

President, The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co. 
WILLIAM L. McGRATH 

President, The Williamson Co. 
WILLIAM H. MOONEY 

President, Cincinnati Development & Mfg. Co. 
EDWARD W. NIPPERT 

Vice President and Trust Officer 
DANIEL J. O’CONOR, JR. 

President, The Formica Corp. 

Sub. of American Cyanamid Co. 
GEORGE A, RENTSCHLER 

Chairman of Board, Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. 
WILLIAM 8S. ROWE 

Vice President 
HAROLD T. SIMPSON 

President, Printing Machinery Co. 
LEONARD 8S. SMITH, JR. 

President, The National Marking Machine Co. 
CLIFFORD R. WRIGHT 

President, The Cincinnati Equitable Insurance Co. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION— MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


For the answers 


you need on Canada... 


Your inquiries on any phase of 
Canadian business will receive 
prompt attention from any of 


WY RANK our offices 


listed below: 
10 2 MILLION CAMADIANS 


Bank or Monr 


New York --64 Walt Street 


AL 


San Francisco --333 California Street 


Chicago: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


700 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 


RESOURCES—$2,800,000,000 
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connections in order to accept the 
Cabinet position. He fills the va- 
cancy created by the death of BEN E. 
YOunNG. 


BANK OF AMERICA will build a 
multimillion-dollar central office 
building in San Francisco. The build- 
ing will house approximately 1,000 
employees in 15 service departments 
now located elsewhere in the city. 
Construction is to begin in 1958. 


UNION COMMERCE BANK, Cleve- 
land, has opened a new 4-window 
drive-in branch, the fourth such fa- 


cility it has opened in a 2-month 
period. 


CHARLES F. HOFFMAN was pro- 
moted to vice-president and is suc- 
ceeded as cashier by HAROLD W. 
SICHTER at Third National Bank & 
Trust Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks has announced establishment 
of a World Trade Advisory Commit- 
tee of prominent American business 
executives to advise the Department 
in formulating policies and programs 
promoting international trade, travel 


THE BANK FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 


REG. U. $. PAT. OFF. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1957 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 


United States Government Securities . 
State, Municipal and Other Securities 


Stock of the Federal wenge Bank 
Loans and Discounts . 

Bank Premises. . .... 

Other Real Estate . 

Other Assets... . 


-$ 229,323,835.35 
345,220,362.51 
571.29 

00,000.00 
786871801 88 
+4 


5,288,288.46 
$1,478,957,222.99 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock .. 
Surplus . . ° ee 
Undivided Profits” 


DEPOSITS 


Commercial and Savings 
Estates and Corporate Trust . 


Accrued Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Other Liabilities 


- $ 20,000,000.00 
70,000,000.00 
9,290,714.08 


Capital Funds $ 99,290,714.08 


« $1,320,346,710.05 
45,616,470.59 


Total 1,365,963,180.64 


11,182,538.34 
2,520,789. 93 


$1,478,957,222.99 


United States Government Securities carried at $128,979,294.50 are pledged tosecure U. S. Govern- 
ment Deposits and other Public Funds and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Assets are shown NET after deducting Valuation Reserves. 


Ohio’s Largest Bank 
welcomes individuals and corporations 
seeking new or additional banking services. 


64 CONVENIENT OFFICES 
Northern Ohio: 
Painesville Willoughby Bedford « Solon 
Lorain and 
Everywhere in Greater Cleveland 


COMMERCIAL 


SAVINGS 


TRUSTS 


Largest branch banking system between New York and California 


717,737 SAVINGS AND CHECKING DEPOSITORS 


Member: Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Federal Reserve System 


and investments. Bankers named to 
the Committee include REvBEN G, 
CLARK, president, Savannah 
Bank and Trust Company; 0. A. 
JACKSON, vice-president, Continenta] 
Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago; JAMEs C. Bor- 
TON, chairman, Rapides Bank and 
Trust Co., Alexandria, La.; J. vy, 
HaGBERG, president, Duluth (Minn.) 
National Bank. 


Holds Mural Contest 


HE CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK 

OF LINCOLN, NEBR., has a wall 
space 121% x 96 ft. on which it wants 
a mural. To this end, the bank has 
announced a contest for muralists, 
The competition is epen to any qual- 
ified artist submitting an applica- 
tion by March 1. From these ap- 
plicants, up to six finalists will be 
selected, each of whom is to submit 
two sketches, one in careful detail 
in a scale of one inch to each foot; 
the second to be a full-scale sketch, 
20 square feet in area, of a section 
of the proposed mural in full detail. 
Each artist selected for this phase 
of the competition will be paid 
$2,500 for his sketches. The sketches 
will be publicly displayed for two 
weeks around July 1, with the pub- 
lic invited to cast votes, which will 
be given consideration in the final 
judging. The winning muralist will 
receive a commission of $25,000. 
The mural will be one of the largest 
interior murals in the United States. 


BAYARD F. Pope, chairman of the 
executive committee of Marine Mid- 
land Trust Co., New York City, has 
been cited by the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews for “dis- 
tinguished’ service in the field of 
human relations.” 


The WORCESTER COUNTY TRUST 
Company, Worcester, Mass., recently 
chalked up its 100,000th customer 
transaction at its sidewalk window 
which opened in September 1956. 
The customer received a $25 United 
States Savings Bond. (END) 


BANKING INSTITUTION 


It urges you to save a part 
Of what you make, and in return 
It lends you some so you can spend 
A little more than you can earn! 


STEPHEN SCHLITZER 
BANKING 
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Government Bonds 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


corporate and municipal offerings 
scheduled for January was to be ex- 
pected. 


Treasury Refunding 


Pretty close to $16.5-billion of 
maturities will have to be paid off 
or refunded by the Treasury in 
February, Mareh, and April. Of 
this total, about $10.5-billion are 
owned outside of the Federal Re- 
serve banks. 

The usual conferences were to be 
held at the Treasury with repre- 
sentatives of the major investment 
groups. 

Because the Federal Reserve 
banks own about $5,700,000,000 of 
the $10,800,000,000 334% certifi- 
cates which mature on February 14, 
there will surely be a new offering 
to run for one year, but under ex- 
isting favorable market conditions 
the Treasury seems certain again to 
offer new and longer maturities in 
addition. 

If this is done it is possible that 
pretty close to $13.5-billion of short- 
term obligations will be paid off and 
replaced with, perhaps, $8- or $9- 
billion of longer-term obligations. 
This would sharply curtail the avail- 
able supply of the short-term issues, 
which is a good reason for expecting 
a further decline in the rates for 
such issues. 

With the 3%% bonds 11/15/74 
selling between 107144 and 108 and 
yielding about 3.20% before tax and 
still cheap in relation to three 
24%% issues maturing in 1972, it 


“I suppose you taught her to spell that!” 


February 1958 


looks as though the Treasury might 
be able to make some real progress 
in extending the debt maturity and 
at cheaper rates than would have 
been thought possible only a few 
months ago. 


Debt Limit 
Due to Rise 


As of December 31, 1957, the 
U. S. debt, subject to the limitation 
of $275-billion, was $274,564,000,- 
000. This is uncomfortably close to 
the limit, as December showed an 
excess of “withdrawals” over ‘“de- 
posits” of about $581,000,000 and 
January will do likewise. 

However, Congress was fully 


aware of the prospect and could be 
expected to do what was necessary. 

The whole theory of a legal ‘debt 
limit” was slightly ridiculous, as 
the Treasury has nothing to do but 
raise the money for what Congress 
authorizes. 

A little cash accrued to the Trea- 
sury from an offering on January 
9 of $750,000,000 Federal National 
Mortgage (M.L.) notes, as_ this 
amount was about $180,000,000 in 
excess of a maturing obligation. 
This the FNMA will pay to the 
Treasury. 

The offering was for seven months 
at 354% and was well oversub- 
scribed, with a premium of between 


CONDENSED 


Statement of Condition 


DIRECTORS 


HERBERT D. IVEY 


AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1957 
RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks . 

United States Government Securities . 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 
State, County and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities . 


$ 97,972,279 
158,450,088 
2,373,125 
24,685,641 
505,843 


Chairman of the Board 


Roy A. BRITT 
President 


CARL E. BAKER 

MILO W. BEKINS 

W. J. BOYLE 

WALTER H. BUTLER 
RALPH J. CHANDLER 
DWIGHT CLARKE 
ERNEST E, DUQUE 

L. O. IVEY 

G. HAROLD JANEWAY 
ROBERT GIBSON JOHNSON 
EARLE M. JORGENSEN 
DONALD H. MCKEE 
KENNETH T. NORRIS 
GEORGE A. PARKER 
JOHN B. RAUEN 
SAMUEL RINDGE 
WILLIAM S. ROSECRANS 
W. A. SIMPSON 

RON STEVER 


Loans and Discounts (Less Reserve) 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock . 

Stock in Commercial Fireproof Build- 
ing Co.—Head Office Building . 

Bank Premises 


Furniture, Fixtures and Equipment . 


208,683,461 
660,000 


348,500 
4,674,951 
1,855,702 
Other Real EstateOwned . . 1 


Customers’ Liability under Letters of 
Credit and Acceptances . 


Earned Interest Receivable . 
Other Resources . 
TOTAL . 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 

SUB-TOTAL 
Reserve for Taxes, Expenses, Etc. . 
Discount Collected—Unearned . 


1,627,402 
1,787,523 
373,202 
$503,997.718 


$ 7,000,000 
15,000,000 
7,865,765 

$ 29,865,765 
2,362,884 
4,421,171 


KENNETH B. WILSON 


YEAR 


Established 1890 | 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances . . 
Other Liabilities . 
Deposits 

TOTAL . 


Head Office: Fifth & Spring Streets, Los Angeles 


43 Conveniently located branch offices in the greater Los Angeles area 


1,627,402 
427,411 
465,293,085 
$503,997,718 


CITIZENS NATIONAL 


TRUST & SAVINGS 


BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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YY, and % developing in early trad- 
ing. 


Outlook for 1958: 
Higher Bond Prices First Half 


So far as the first half of 1958 is 
concerned, the likelihood for higher 


For over 75 years, Japan's largest 
financial institution has fostered 
international trade and commerce. 
If you need a helping 

hand in Japan, contact... 


te FUJI BANK 


Head Office: Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices in London, Calcutte 

187 Branches Throughout Japan 
New York Agency: 42 Broadway, NYC 


bond prices and lower interest rates 
seems very strong. 

True, new offerings of corporate 
and municipal bonds will continue, 
but probably in lesser volume than 
last year. On the other hand, the 
heavy tax receipts from March to 


“Strongest By Far’’ 


Tubular Coin 
Wrappers 
Tandard raver toons 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WORCESTER 8, MASS 


A Complete Line of Money Wrappers 


Free Colorful Catalog C1 


DO YOU NEED- 


imitation leather or plastic 
commercial passbooks and 
pocket check cases 


Samples and Prices on Request 


Nou a 


There's a new trend in banking! 


June should result in reducing the 
total of the marketable Government 
debt outstanding and that at a time 
when a reduction in their loans wil] 
be forcing banks to increase their 
investments. In short, investment 
demand may exceed supply for some 
months. 

Furthermore, there are many who 
say that a further reduction in the 
rediscount rate cannot be long de- 
layed and that it is high time that 
the “prime rate’”’ for bank loans be 
lowered. So far, the attitude of the 
monetary authorities is pretty 
clearly shown by the current ac- 
tivities of the Open Market Com- 
mittee. 

This all points to easier credit 
and higher prices for fixed income 
securities for the next several 
months. 

But the view of the second six 
months of this year is obscured. At 
some point business volume is ex- 
pected to pick up again. When and 
how much is the question. Nothing 
will be done by the authorities to 
prevent betterment. Everything 
possible will be done to produce it. 
But how effective and when? That is 
today’s $64 question. 

If the measures taken restimulate 
the economy, then the highest prices 
for Government issues might be 
registered before July 1. It seems 
doubtful, however, that enough 
steam can be generated to renew 
the past inflationary tendencies. A 
guess would be that not much re- 
action from higher prices is likely. 


(As BANKING went to press, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- 
phia reduced its rediscount rate to 


234%.) 


All play and no work makes it 
hard to know what to do with your 
leisure. 


One way to dampen love at first 
sight is to price a few houses and 
apartments. 


The way to keep in touch with 
your relatives is to rent a cottage at 
a summer resort. 


The same person apparently in- 
vented the telephone booth, the 
breakfast nook, and the washroom 
on airplanes. 


BANKING 
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THE INDIANA 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 


Gateway lo Bustness tn Cand 
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Condensed Htalemenl of Condition 


at close of business December 31, 1957 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


$421 572,408.76 
3,316,584.01 
406,250.00 
2,028,432.45 
135,561.96 


Deposits 

Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses. 
Dividend Payable January 2,1958.... 
Unearned Discount 

Other Liabilities 


$130,696,227.08 
128,384,399.36 
24,332,673.88 
177,485,389,.24 
Capital Account: 
5,000,000.00 Capital $12,500,000.00 
1,165,824.61 Surplus 20,000,000.00 
352,348.62 Undivided Profits. . .  8,432,625.61 


$468,391 862.79 


Cash and Due from Banks 

United States Government Securities . . 
Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Stock in the Federal Reserve Bank 

Bank Buildings 


Accrued Interest Receivable 
40,932,625.61 


$468,391 ,862.79 


Other Resources 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


RUSSELL L. WHITE 


Honorary Chairman of the Board WILSON MOTHERSHEAD 


President 


WILLIAM P. FLYNN 
Chairman of the Board 


CORNELIUS 0. ALIG VOLNEY M. BROWN 
President, Vice President 
Home Land Investment Co. JOSEPH E. CAIN 


JOHN C. APPEL President, 
President, P. R. Mallory & Co. Inc. 


Gregory & Appel, Inc. FERMOR S. CANNON 

WILLIAM A. ATKINS Chairman of the Board, 
President, Railroadmen’s Federal Savings 
Severin Hote! Company, Inc. & Loan Association 

EARL B. BARNES ROBERT A. EFROYMSON 
Barnes Hickam Pantzer & Boyd President, 

R. NORMAN BAXTER Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
President, BRODEHURST ELSEY 
The Keyless Lock Company President, 

(. HARVEY BRADLEY Indianapolis Glove Company 
Chairman, HARRY S. HANNA 
Warehouse Advisory Board, President, 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Indiana Bell Telephone 
Corporation Company 


ANTON HULMAN, JR. 
President, 
Hulman & Co. 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


HERMAN C. KRANNERT 
Chairman of the Board, 
Inland Container Corporation 


W. |. LONGSWORTH 
President, 
Lilly Varnish Company 


JOHN J. MADDEN 
President, 
John J. Madden 
Manufacturing Company 


MYRON J. McKEE 
President, 
State Automobile Insurance 
Association 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


February 1958 


JOSEPH IRWIN MILLER 
Chairman of the Board, 
Cummins Engine Co., Inc. 
Columbus, Indiana 


PERRY E. O’NEAL 
Thompson O’Neal & Smith 


SAMUEL R. SUTPHIN 
Executive Vice President, 
Beveridge Paper Company 


KENNETH F. VALENTINE 
President, 
Pitman-Moore Company 


JOSEPH 0. WAYMIRE 
Vice President and Treasurer, 
Eli Lilly and Company 
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Reserve 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


ume will have to increase very sub- 
stantially. 

Indeed, the expanding economy 
may have to lean more heavily on 
bank credit than in the recent past. 
The public’s unprecedented postwar 
liquidity has been evaporating stead- 
ily. Business concerns have been 
eating into the big reserves of ready 
money piled up during World War 


The BANK 


for 


II and of late have had to devise 
ways of getting more “mileage” 
from their existing dollars—a fac- 
tor which helps to account for the 
sharply higher velocity of deposit 
turnover. The ability of business to 
economize on cash assets is plainly 
limited. Thus, if the economy con- 
tinues to grow, the trend could well 
be toward greater reliance on bank 
borrowing, along with bond and 
stock financing, to sustain a rising 
volume of business operations and 
a continuing high level of invest- 


INFORMATION 


on AUSTRALIA 


The United States Department of 
Commerce describes Australia as a 
country with a good potential and 
a good country in which to invest. 


If you require 


industrial, 
economic, or market information 


Head Office, Sydney 


on Australia, you are invited to use 
the comprehensive facilities of the 
Bank of New South Wales, the oldest 
and largest commercial bank opera- 
ting in Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, 
Papua and New Guinea, with over 
1,000 branches and agencies. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


Head Office: Sydney, Australia 
British and Foreign Department—John W. McEwen, Manager 


New Accounts Easy to get 


with the aid of 


Visabank works right in the home—all day, 
every day. Made of clear plastic—you actually 
see the savings grow. It’s the nickels, dimes 
and quarters saved today that become big 
accounts tomorrow. 
Your Bank’s name is stamped in gold on front 
of Visabank. Your ad message covers the back. 
Visabank is self-liquidating—write for information. 


Some Good Territories Open for Representation. 


‘PATENTED PLASTICS, INC. 


2168M West 25th Street 


Cleveland 13, Ohlo 


ment in inventories and fixed assets, 
One way to estimate the magni.” 
tude of the banks’ future needs for 
reserves is to try to figure out ha , 
large an increase in deposits ang 
currency might be expected to 
place if the economy remains on ity 
upward growth trend. If we can” 
calculate the probable level of time” 
and net demand deposits and cur” 
rency in circulation as of, say, mid.” 
1963, we can determine quite handily © 
the amount of additional reserveg © 
which would need to be made avail- 
able to the member banks over the 
next five years. Of course, projee 7 
tions of deposit and currency growth | 
are necessarily “iffy,” and the fig. 
ures offered here are only crude — 
guesses. However, they do serve to | 
illustrate our general theme—that ~ 
gradual reduction of reserve re | 
quirements will be essential if we — 
are to preserve the flexibility of the | 
banking system. : 


As Demand Deposits Rise 


First, let us consider the prospec- | 
tive increase in demand deposits. 
Net demand deposits of all member 
banks rose about $12-billion, or 
14%, from mid-1951 to mid-1957. If 
they were to increase by the same 
percentage over the period from 
mid-1957 to mid-1963, they would 
be approximately $14-billion higher 
five years from now than they were 
last June. For the member banks 
as a group, reserve requirements for 
this class of deposit average about 
16.5%.* Thus, if the reserve per- 
centages are not lowered, required 
reserves would increase $2.3-billion. 

The increase in required reserves 
would be somewhat larger—$3.2-bil- 
lion—if demand deposits were to in- 
crease at an average rate of 3% a 
year. It is commonly assumed that 
the total money supply must in- 
crease by at least this rate, on the 
average, in order to accommodate 
the growth of output and trade. The 
average annual increase over the 
period 1914-56 was 6%. 

Time deposits of member banks 
increased 49% in 1951-57. If they 
increase another 49% in 1957-63, an 
additional $1.1-billion of reserve 
backing would be needed. If they 
were to slow down to an average an- 
nual increase of only 3% a year, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 148) 


* The 16.5% figure is obtained by taking 
total required reserves, subtracting 5% of time 
deposits, and dividing the difference by net de 
mand deposits of all member banks. 
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“bank examiners’ on the trail...of profit! 


You’ve never seen “‘bank examiners”’ like 
these before! We call them ‘“‘analysts.” 
They know banks, and banking problems. 
As they examine your bank and its opera- 
tions, their skill and experience uncover 
the many hidden opportunities that will 
help make your new quarters investment 


both successful and profitable. 

They analyze your site and its poten- 
tial... your work flow and customer flow 
. your department operations. From 


their studies and recommendations, 
specialized planning and designing teams 
develop the plan that is right for you... 
tailored exactly to your needs, your future, 
your budget. This exhaustive analysis— 
before plans are drawn—is just one phase 
of the Bank Building Corporation services 
that modernize your profit picture as well 
as your quarters. And, it costs no more! 
Write today for further information. 


Butlding 


AMERICA 
ST. LOUIS, 1130 Hampton Avenue 


NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO « ATLANTA ¢ AUSTIN 
Operating Outside the Continental U.S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International « Subsidiary: Design, Inc. 


What happens 
to business 
AFTER a hank 
moderpizes 


New! Send today for “What 
Happens After a Bank Mod- 
ernizes’’-a documented report 
on the results of recent mod- 
ernization in 57 banks, large 
and small. No obligation. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 146) 
required reserves would rise $0.4- 
billion. 

Currency in circulation (which in- 
cludes vault cash) rose only $1.9- 
billion, or 6%, from mid-1951 to 
mid-1957. An equal percentage rise 
over the next few years would bring 
it up an additional $2-billion by mid- 
1963. This would tend to increase 
the member banks’ reserve needs by 
a roughly equivalent amount, since 
banks meet their own and their cus- 
tomers’ requirements for currency 
by drawing on their reserve bal- 
ances at the Federal. If currency 


were to increase at an average rate 
of 3% a year, the rise would absorb 
nearly $5-billion of reserves. 

Putting the figures together, it is 
apparent that if net demand de- 
posits, time deposits and currency 
all increase at an average rate of 
3% a year, reserve needs would in- 
crease by $8.6-billion down to mid- 
1963—assuming the present reserve 
percentages remain unchanged. If 
all three increase by the same per- 
centage as in the preceding six 
years, reserve needs would rise by 
$5.4-billion. 

In other words, the member banks 


45th Annual Statement of Condition 


CITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


10th & Grand « 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


With thanks to our more than 1,000 ‘“‘correspondents”’ 


progress and security you'll find reflected here. 


who contributed to the 


RESOURCES 


December 31, 1957 


Cash and Due from Banks 
Bonds 
U. S. Government Bonds. .... 
U. S. Government Instrumen- 
talities, State, County and 
Municipal Bonds... 
Corporation Bonds... ... 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock. .... 
Loans & Obligations which are 
fully backed or insured by 


agencies of the U.S. Government 2,844,529 
. 96,225,818 


All Other Loans and Discounts. 


City National Bank Building... . 

Furniture and Fixtures 

Customers Liability Account of 
Letters of Credit 

Customers Liability on Acceptances 
Outstanding 

Accrued Interest Receivable... . 

Other Assets 


TOTAL RESOURCES..... 


. 45,504,810 


. 14,381,559 
00,000 


December 31, 1956 
78,792,074 73,123,131 


50,979,712 
12,671 


59,986,369 63,651,591 
390,000 390,000 


8,630,495 
87,191,369 
99,070,347 95,821,864 
660,391 
1 
148,451 
145,728 
616,214 
57,602 


234,614,973 


239,722,670 


LIABILITIES 


December 31, 1957 


400,000 
4,600,000 


5,000,000 
8,000,000 


4,138,560 


Capital Stock 


Total Capital . 

Surplus (Earned) . 

Undivided Profits and Reserves 
(Earned) 


Invested Capital 

Reserves for Interest and Taxes . 

Dividends Declared but not Paid. 

Unearned Irterest . 

Our Liability Account of Letters of 
Credit Issued 

Our Liability on Acceptances. . 

Deposits 


TOTAL LIABILITIES........ 


December 31, 1956 


400,000 
4,600,000 


5,000,000 
8,000,000 


2,812,027 
17,138,560 15,812,027 
1,467,023 


80,000 
1,115,285 


216,758, 163 
234,614,973 


219,737,534 
239,722,670 


are likely to need somewhere be- 
tween $5- and $9-billion of addi. 
tional reserves over the next five 
years if normal growth continues, 
Using more elaborate methods of 
projection based on money behavior 
down to 1956, the Economic Policy 
Commission estimated in its study 
of reserve requirements that reserve 
needs would probably increase by 
$7.4-billion over a similar period, 
The $7.4-billion figure falls not far 
from mid-way between the two fig- 
ures mentioned above. 

How are these reserves to be pro- 
vided? By an influx of gold? Our 
gold stock today is at just about the 
same level as it was ten years ago. 
There is no realistic prospect that 
the reserve needs of the banking 
system will be met from this source. 

Of course, one way to supply addi- 
tional reserves would be for the Fed- 
eral Reserve to make large open- 
market purchases of Government 
securities. To provide $7.4-billion of 
new reserve funds, the Federal 
would have to increase its portfolio 
from about $23-billion as of mid- 
1957 to over $30-billion by mid-1963. 


Not a Wise Move 

There seems to be considerable 
agreement that this procedure would 
be ill-advised. The Reserve Banks’ 
securities holdings are already far 
larger than necessary for either 
earnings or credit-control purposes. 
A build-up of reserve balances via 
large-scale additions to the System’s 
portfolio could eventually put pres- 
sure on the Reserve banks’ gold 
certificate ratios and would almost 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 150) 


NYCC Resolution 


Tie finance and currency commit- 
tee of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce has urged the Federal 
Reserve Board to equalize the re- 
serve requirements of New York 
City and Chicago banks with those 
in other large cities. 

The resolution, approved by the 
Chamber’s executive committee, was 
presented to the membership for 
ratification on January 9. It is be 
lieved to be the first action by 4 
general business organization in sup- 
port of the proposal. 
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116,438 148,451 
67,830 145,728 


Houston’s Largest Bank 


of Condition as of 31, 1957 


RESOURCES: 
Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Bonds 
Municipal Bonds and Warrants 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Other Investments 
Loans and Discounts 
Bank Premises 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Other Real Estate 


Interest on Securities and Other 
Income Earned—Not Collected 


Customers’ Liability on 
Letters of Credit 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES: 
Capital Stock . 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


TOTAL CAPITAL ACCOUNT 


Reserve Accounts 
Liability on Letters of Credit 
DEPOSITS: 
Individual 
Banks 
Government 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 


$252,399,515.34 

$170,448,478.12 

17,249,504.08 

1,380,000.00 

8,057,795.24  197,135,777.44 

237,494,027.65 
9,246,410.00 
1.00 


25.00 9,246,436.00 


1,997,002.52 


3,699,511.84 
$701,972,270.79 


23,000,000.00 
23,000,000.00 
5,574,345.75 

51,574,345.75 
3,960,775.74 
3,699,511.84 


$462,633,443.62 
170,827,912.73 
9,276,281.11 642,737,637.46 


$701,972,270.79 


FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF HOUSTON 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


February 1958 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 148) 


certainly intensify the pressures for 
reducing the System’s independence 
with respect to the executive branch 
of the Government. Moreover, it 
would tend to reduce the supply of 
liquid assets in private hands, thus 
making it harder for the Treasury 
to lengthen out the Federal debt 
without unduly reducing the liquid- 
ity of the economy. If anything, it 
would be desirable to reduce the Sys- 
tem’s securities holdings by shifting 


There is only 


ONE 


Pioneer Company 
... for Exclusive 
Credit Life 
Insurance 
Service 


Licensed in all 48 States, D.C. 
and Hawaii with Regional 
Service Offices Coast to Coast 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Spninglield Ohio 


some of them into the hands of 
other investors. 

The best way to supply reserve 
funds would be to reduce the legal 
reserve percentages. By unfreezing 
some of the funds tied up in idle 
reserve balances, the System could 
augment banks’ lending resources 
for a growing economy. Also, banks 
could use newly-released reserves to 
restore some of their secondary re- 
serve assets which have been de- 
pleted in recent years. 

As compared with open - market 
purchases, which work only gradu- 
ally and with little immediate effec- 
tiveness outside the main centers, 
cuts in reserve requirements provide 
some direct and instantaneous re- 
lease of funds to every member 
bank. A program of systematic re- 
serve requirement reduction would 
thus enable banks throughout the 
nation to meet local loan demands, 
including the demands of small busi- 
ness concerns which do not enjoy 
easy access to the central credit 
markets. In rapidly growing com- 
munities, the reserves freed by such 
a program would help to prevent a 
scarcity of bank loan resources. 


To Avoid Inflation Effect 


Of course, reserve reduction would 
have to be gradual in order to avoid 
unwanted inflationary effects. A con- 
servative approach would be to gear 
the reductions strictly to the de- 
mands of long-run growth. It would 
be possible, however, to move some- 
what faster in the direction of lower 
over-all requirements for the bank- 
ing system, provided redundant ex- 
cess reserves were mopped up by 
open-market sales of Government se- 
curities from the Federal’s portfolio. 
Assuming the securities were bought 
by the banks, the effect of the 
offsetting open -market operations 
would be to enable banks to ex- 
change non-interest-bearing reserve 
balances for interest-bearing securi- 
ties acquired from the Federal. By 
this means, the System authorities 
could make steady progress toward 
lower reserve requirements while 
avoiding excessive expansion of bank 
loans and the money supply. 

In sum, reductions in reserve 
requirements, appropriately timed, 
can provide the bank reserves neces- 
sary to support the long-term 
growth in bank credit and the money 
supply required by our expanding 
economy. If the reserves released at 
any time are excessive in the light 


of current monetary conditions, the 
Federal Reserve can absorb them by 
open-market selling. 

The need for lowering the reserve 
percentages is clear, as is also the 
need for revamping our outmoded 
reserve arrangements. If reserve re- 
quirements are not to immobilize an 
excessively large part of banks’ re- 
sources in the years to come, we 
must start thinking about this prob- 
lem now and figuring out the best 
way of accomplishing the needed 
changes in our reserves set-up in 
the smoothest possible manner. The 
A.B.A.’s plan offers a method of 
combining reserve reform with grad- 
ual over-all reserve reduction. The 
next step should be to try to get 
enabling legislation on the statute 
books, so that when the opportunity 
to make real progress toward these 
objectives is presented, the System 
will have the necessary powers. 

The Reserve Board now has con- 
siderable administrative latitude to 
reduce the reserve percentages at 
any time, if it chooses to do so, and 
there is no reason why a reduction 
should be postponed if economic 
conditions should warrant it. Buta 
really constructive approach to the 
reserves problem, as proposed by the 
A.B.A., would require an amendment 
to the Federal Reserve Act to lower 
the present statutory minima, elimi- 
nate the three reserve classifications 
of member banks, and provide for 
counting of vault cash toward re- 
quired reserves. Enactment of such 
legislation should not be unduly de- 
layed. 
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“Your wife was here half an hour ago 
humming ‘Happy Birthday’ to herself” 
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Mobile Banking 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


itis hoped that normal branch banks 
or unit banks will eventually dis- 
place mobile banking. As soon as 
a bank with a permanent building 
comes on the scene in a community 
served by mobile units, the latter 
cease to serve that community. 

In the U. S., where heretofore ef- 
forts to start mobile banking have 
met the strong opposition of the 
FDIC and Comptroller, Puerto Rico’s 
precedent in obtaining Washington’s 
green light seems to be reviving in- 
terest in the subject. Previous ob- 
jections, that mobile banking was 
akin to “saddle-bag banking” of the 
early 19th Century, would compare 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 BROADWAY 
FIFTH AVE. AT 44th ST. MADISON AVE. AT 60th ST. 
40 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


LONDON + PARIS 
BRUSSELS 


Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1957 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and Due 

from Banks and Bankers . . . . . . « « $ 601,308,471.22 
U. S. Government Obligations . . . ... 525,408,071.05 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . .. « 1,609,992,035.90 
Public Securities . . . $ 84,187,995.35 


with the Good Humor man’s ice- 
cream truck, and would facilitate 
raiding of other bank’s territories 
may prove untenable under the safe- 
guards which surround the Puerto 
Rican experiment. 


Earlier Experience 


In a Graduate School of Banking 
thesis on mobile banking prepared 
in 1953, Richard M. Stetson, then 
of the Franklin County Savings 
Bank, Farmington, Me., throws con- 
siderable light on the attempts to 
inaugurate mobile banking in this 
country and on the mobile systems 
now in existence in various foreign 
countries. In addition, the thesis ex- 
amines the reasons for mobile bank- 
ing’s development, operational as- 
pects, legal questions, economic and 
social advantages to the bank, the 
public, the examining agencies, and 
governments. A bank contemplating 
amobile branch may benefit by bor- 
rowing Mr. Stetson’s 101-page thesis 
from the A.B.A.’s library. 

The first mobile bank mentioned 
by Mr. Stetson was a horse-drawn 
wagonette used in England in 1914 
by the National Provincial Bank, 
Ltd., to serve a military camp. Cer- 
tain British and other foreign banks 
have long offered limited banking 
ervices on passenger steamers at 
sa. Similar money-changing ser- 
Viees were inaugurated on two pas- 
senger ships in 1935 by the American 
Trust Company of San Francisco. 

In the United Kingdom and on the 
Continent mobile banking in the 
Present sense of the term has been 
& development since World War II. 
In 1946 the National Bank of Scot- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 153) 


February 1958 


Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 
Accrued Interest, Accounts 
Receivable, etc. . . . . 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 


Totel Resources . .. 


9,600,000.00 
28,044,236.49 
57,344,371.63 


25;751,362.12 
12,151,234.03 


217,079,199.62 
13,605,273.82 
« « $2,967,393,051.61 


LIABILITIES 


Capital (6,000,000 shares-$20 par). 
Undivided Profits . 


Total Capital Funds . ate 


Foreign Funds Borrowed . . 


Less: Own Acceptances Held for 


- $120,000,000.00 
200,000,000.00 
92,808,019.32 


$ 412,808,019.52 | 
2,438,414,143.90 | 
150,000.00 


13,759,299.81 


$ 59,774,361.99 


Dividend Payable January 15, 1958: 
Items in Transit with Foreign 
Reserve for Expenses and Taxes . 
Other Liabilities . . ... 
Total Liabilities . . . . 


4,800,000.00 
4,800,000.00 


3,191,953.47 
23,073,763.23 
20,380,809.70 


116,020,888.39 
$2,967,393,051.61 


Securities carried at $186, 360,889.64 in the above statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 
Chairman of the Board 


DALE E. SHARP 
President 


THOMAS P. JERMAN 
Executive Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Director, 


Duke Power Company 

WILLIAM C. BOLENIUS Vice President, Finance, 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 

J. LUTHER CLEVELAND Chairman of the Board 
CHARLES P. COOPER President Emeritus, 
The Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New York 


JOHN T. DORRANCE, JR. Assistant to the 
President, Campbell Soup Company 


CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, 
The Berwind-W hite Coal Mining Company 
WALTER S. FRANKLIN Director, 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


W. ALTON JONES Chairman of the Board, 
Cities Service Compan 
CHARLES S. MUNSON Chairman of the Board, 
Air Reduction Company, Inc. 
THOMAS L. PERKINS 
of Perkins, Daniels, McCormack & Collins 


DIRECTOR 


GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
CARROL M. SHANKS President, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
DALE E. SHARP President 
CHARLES M. SPOFFORD 
of Davis Polk Wardwell Sunderland & Kiendi 
EUGENE W.STETSON Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Illinois Central Railroad Company 
ROBERT T. STEVENS President, 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 
JAMES M. SYMES President, 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
KENNETH C. TOWE Chairman of the Board, 
American Cyanamid Company 
President, 
The Anaconda Company 


CLYDE E. WEED 


CHARLES E. WILSON 


ROBERT W. WOODRUFF Chairman, 
Finance Committee, The Coca-Cola Company 
GEORGE S. YOUNG President, 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 


EMERITUS 


W.PALEN CONWAY 
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The Micro-Twin brings banking an economical 


Barreaghs 


Burroughs Micro-Twin 2 in 1 Recorder and 
Reader masters all your microfilming tasks 
with one sensibly priced unit. The Recorder 
photographs essential documents you wish 
preserved. The Reader projects these filmed 
documents with life-size clarity. A single 
knob converts from recording to reading— 


and back again. 


Burroughs Micro-Twin leads the way in 
microfilming advances, too! Such saving 
features as automatic check endorsing 
that's fast, clean, and uniform. The exclu- 
sive indexing meter instantly locates specific 


filmed documents. A choice of lenses, 37 


BURROUGHS AND MICRO-TWIN ARE TRADEMARKS, 


© 


microfilming unit! 


to 1 or 24 to 1 ratio. The unit records as 
fast as the operator can load the auto- 
matic feeder. Facsimile prints can be made 
on the spot. (No darkroom needed!) 


If you require a separate recorder and/or 
reader, time-saving, money-saving features 
are yours in economical individual units, 
too! Contact our nearest office and ask to 
see this equipment in action. It saves much 
more than it costs. Burroughs Division, 


Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY 


Belle Howell Burroughs 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 151) 


land, Ltd., started an automotive 
traveling bank to serve outlying 
communities. Since then all of Eng- 
jand’s Big Five banks have inaug- 
yrated mobile services, apparently 
for use only at special events such 
as fairs and exhibitions rather than 
on regular routes. Mobile banks op- 
erate today on fixed routes in Den- 
mark, Germany, Sweden, Holland, 
Finland, Mexico, Australia, Norway, 
Belgium, Belgian Congo, and else- 


where. in the world of office living . .. an outstanding design ... by Imperial 


h U Ss — Volée uniquely combines strength, grace and modern 
In t e } styling for unmatched versatility—as a modular grouping 


Bank and Trust Company obtained wa —— Aluminum or Brushed Gold with 
state approval to operate a 4-stop Write today for color brochure. 
mobile route and purchased the nec- M 
essary vehicle; but the service was Eemperial desk company 
never started for lack of approval 
by the FDIC. In Arizona in 1951 
the Bank of Bisbee put an armored 
mobile bus bank into service with 
state permission pending FDIC ap- 


proval. For more than a year the 
mobile branch served 10 outlying HELP CRIPPLED CHILDREN DO you 


communities. FDIC denial of the j NEED- 


Evansville 7, Indiana 


application terminated the service. 


In Vermont in 1952 the Montpelier . 
National Bank put into operation a g2a Mail-EEZ Style 


limited type of mobile service for gE 

nearby communities called a “bank- : passbooks and envelopes 
oteria.” After half a year the ser- 

vice was discontinued because of 

criticism. The unit received deposits 

which were then mailed to the bank’s 

main office, rather than being car- 

ried by the motor vehicle. This ser- 

vice obviously was only a cousin of 

today’s mobile banking. 


States Must Authorize It 


Mobile banking is a form of branch 
banking. Even though experience 
with mobile banking abroad, in 
Puerto Rico, and in Arizona strongly 
suggests that there may be com- 
munities in the U. S. where it could 
perform a useful public service, the 
prohibition of branch banking in 
many states will limit the opportu- 
ag for this innovation, unless state 
Ws are changed.+ Moreover, regard- 
less of state restrictions on branch- TI M E STAM P 
ing, as already mentioned, FDIC, at Lathem Time Stamps record year, month, date, AM and PM, 
least, will not approve of mobile | hour, minute—even second, if desired. Upper and lower die 


bankin . plates can be installed to print a complete record of WHO — 
unless state law specifically | \Wien—WHAT—WHERE. Lathem Time Stamps provide time 
authorizes it. control of paper work—prevent delays—fix responsibility. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 155) ¢ Pin Point Position Indicator prevents overprinting 


e Exclusive Dual Registration stamps automatically or manually 


Lathem Time Recorder 
Company 

76 Third Street, N. W. 

Atlanta 8, Georgia 

Time is important to me. 
Please send at no obliga- 
tion information and prices 
on the new Time Stamp. 


Name 


Address 


City 


Six-sided Word Roll replaces upper die plate if desired State 
tStates and other U. S. jurisdictions ¢ Many additional optional features available 


LATHEM TIME RECORDER COMPANY 
of the Pacific Islands, and Virgin Islands. : 


February 1958 
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Dank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1957 
(Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 24, 1957) 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks. . . . oe . $ 1,850,658,364.57 


United States Government Securities 
Guaranteed by the Government . . . . «© « 1,873,880,684.95 


Federal Agency Securities. . . 114,084,739.81 
State, County, and Municipal 615,224,494.07 


Loans Guaranteed or Insured by the United 
States Government or its Agencies . . . « « 1,345,072,437.40 


Bank Premises, Fixtures, etc. .« . . 115,159,169.02 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit, 318,278,678.02 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources . . . «© «© «© «© « « 57,739,009.77 


LIABILITIES 


290,000,000.00 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . 120,256,918.57 


Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities of California 
SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES 


Branches throughout California 
Overseas branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation « Member Federal Reserve System 


Bank of America 
(International) 
A wholly-owned subsidiary 
Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1957 
Home Office—New York, N.Y. Branches: Duesseldorf, Singapore, Paris, Beirut, Guatemala City 
(Branch figures are as of December 24, 1957) 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash and Due from Banks . $107,755,854.74 Capital « « «+ $34,000,000.00 
United States Government Surplus . 2 « « 6,600,000.00 
Obligations 9,734,347.21 Undivided Profits.  1,205,241.61 


iti 3,830.67 
TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS. . .  $ 41,805,241.61 
Loans and Discounts 139,124,212.06 


Reserve for Possible Loan Losses . 2,128,329.59 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of , 
“Credit, etc od 173,730,622.03 Deposits 227,897 803.93 
Liability for Letters of Credit, etc. . 176,199,088.02 
Accrued Interest and Other 
Resources 2,520,123.75 Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . 3,188,527.31 


TOTAL RESOURCES $451,218,990.46 TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . . $451,218,990.46 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 153) 


That national supervisory agencies 
will go even this far, however, is a 
distinct break with past opposition 
on their part. Evidently some of the 
objections heretofore advanced are 
less firmly held today. Mobile bank- 
ing does not evade supervision. With 
adequate safeguards, there need be 
nothing irresponsible, unfair, or wild- 
eat about its functioning. Nor does 
it appear to be beyond the means of 
small banks; but, if anything, the 
contrary. Mobile banking today, un- 
like the early 1800s, is not a free- 
lance operation. Since commercial 
banks no longer issue banknotes, 
saddleback evils can’t recur. Mobile 
banking offers to the mother bank 
some definite advantages: advertis- 
ing, testing out of neighborhoods be- 
fore establishing an ordinary branch, 
serving a new shopping center tem- 
porarily until construction is com- 
pleted, better serving customers 
harassed by traffic and parking prob- 
lems; promoting better acquaint- 
ance with customers, etc. 

Mobile banking, it may be noted 
in passing, is not a cheap service. 
The mobile unit is expensive. It car- 
ries bank equipment, such as adding 
and posting machines and a safe, 
which must be guarded. Also it re- 
quires a complement of bank-trained 
personnel, which means more than 
one operator if adequate protection 
and reasonable service are to be pro- 
vided. 

The way now seems clear for any 
state to have mobile banking, pro- 
vided it will pass an authorizing law 
and thus satisfy FDIC. Mobile bank- 
ing no longer is faced with the in- 
superable hurdle of Federal opposi- 
tion. For the next move, therefore, 
one should not look to Washington. 

HERBERT BRATTER 


An efficient businessman who 
found a machine that would do half 
his work at the office bought two. 


One reason you can’t take it with 
you is that you don’t have any left 
when you go. 


Money won’t make you happy, but 
it may make you feel a little less 
miserable. 


It may be bad to talk when your 
mouth is full, but it isn’t too good 
either when your head is empty. 
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Come 
a little 


closer 


please 


(I have a surprise for you in my little bag.) 


Here’s a magic formula guaranteed to bring you new 
customers, new accounts. It’s called a Christmas Club. 
My little Club has worked wonders for hundreds of in- 
stitutions across the country. It can for you, too. Why, 
you'll be astonished at how many folks keep dropping in 
every day . . . making regular payments . . . discovering 
your other services. 

Won’t you help yourself to one of my profitable Christmas 
Clubs? I have a whole bagful to choose from — but I 
especially recommend Rand M¢Nally’s. They have every- 
thing you'll need for your Christmas Club—beautiful 
four-color promotional material, ad mats, shopping lists, 
coupon books, checks, and all the other supplies that go 
to make a successful Club that will grow with the years. 


For samples and full 
information, drop a line to: 
Rand M‘Nally & Company, 
Christmas Club Division, 

405 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
Box 7600, Chicago 80. 
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ESTABLISHED: 1897 


THE 
NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO 

120 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 

New York Representative Office: 
149 Broadway, New York 6 


NO OTHER 


PAPER CUTTE 


FOR OFFICE IS BUILT 


TO SELL|S0 LOW! 


For all mimeograph, 
duplicating, small offset 
or reproduction departments; “ 

for stationers, advertising agencies, © 
photo finishers, banks, insuranc 
companies, schools, colleges, smal 
printers, letter shops, offset shops 

Order from your dealer or 


Michael Lith 


INCORPORATE 
: 145 WEST 45TH STREET 
> %, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


LTD. 


New Books 


Federal Lending: “A 


Second Financial System”’ 


FEDERAL LENDING AND LOAN IN- 
SURANCE. By R. J. Saulnier, Harold 
G. Halcrow and Neil H. Jacoby. 
Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 566 pp. $12. This National 
Bureau of Economic Research study 
is a comprehensive review and anal- 
ysis of Government credit-granting 
since 1917. The three economists de- 
scribe in detail the various credit 
programs in agriculture, business, 
and housing, and analyze their im- 
pact on private finance and the gen- 
eral economy. They report, among 
many other things, that lending and 
loan insuring by Federal and fed- 
erally sponsored agencies totaled 
$138.7-billion from 1917 through 
1953; roughly $75-billion was in di- 
rect loans, mainly to farmers and 
business. Federal credit programs 
have grown so rapidly, the authors 
say, that “they now constitute what 
is in fact a second financial system, 
operating in part competitively with 
private finance and in part support- 
ing and complementing the private 
financial system.” 

A sketch of the main findings is 
presented by the Bureau in Occa- 
sional Paper 58 entitled “Federal 
Lending: Its Growth and Impact.” 
(48 pp. $1.) 


FEDERAL LENDING: ITS GROWTH 
AND Impact. By R. J. Saulnier, 
Harold G. Halcrow, and Neil H. 
Jacoby. National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. 48 pp. $1. Sum- 
marizes Federal lending and loan 
insurance programs from _stand- 
points of growth, magnitude, public 
cost, and effects on economic activ- 
ity, resource allocation, and lending 
practices. Background material for 
the difficult task of analyzing credit 
subsidies. 


1958 CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMER- 
CIAL LAws. National Association of 
Credit Men, New York. 700 pp. $12. 
The most important new Federal 
and state legislation is summarized. 
A new feature defines words and 
phrases used in “Wall Street.”’ Legal 
developments of 1957 are discussed 
in chapter introductions and in state- 
by-state summarizations. The 


Manual’s objective is “to place on 
the executive’s desk a readable, 
working guide to Federal and state 
statutes for quicky reference in the 
daily procedures of credit manage- 
ment.” 


BANK TELLERS’ HANDBOOK & 
GuIDE. By John B. Hitchins. Bank- 
ers Publishing Company, Boston. 
155 pp. $6. Mr. Hitchins, with the 
First National Bank of Boston, 
bases his book on 30 years’ experi- 
ence in the tellers’ department of 
that bank. Over that period, he 
jotted down points he felt would be 
helpful to his successors—and the 
notes grew into this volume. He 
writes about qualifications, job 
know-how, duties, cage equipment, 
customer relations, mechanics of the 
job, forgery detection, daily settle- 
ment, signature files, payroll han- 
dling and many other functions and 
procedures in which the teller has a 
part. 


Housinc: A FACTUAL ANALYSIS. 
By Glenn H. Beyer. Macmillan, New 
York. 355 pp. $8.95. This book 
covers a wide range: supply and de- 
mand factors; production, financing 
and tenure; design and environment 
criteria. There are separate discus- 
sions on the role of government in 
housing, on rural housing, and on 
future need and housing research. 
The author is on the faculty of Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE. By 
Charles N. Henning. Harper, New 
York. 481 pp. Professional edition 
$10; text edition $7.50. A Univer- 
sity of Washington professor dis- 
cusses foreign trade financing prac- 
tices and the theory and problems 
of international finance. Included 
are more than 100 forms currently 
used by banks. Balance of pay- 
ments and postwar problems are 
among the other subjects considered 
in this text. 


YouR COMMUNITY CAN PROFIT 
FROM THE TOURIST BusINEss. U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 25 pp. A pamphlet de- 
signed to help localities boost their 
incomes and create jobs by promot- 
ing this relatively new industry. 
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G. ALLAN MacNAMARA 


Portrait by Fabian Bachrach 


“IT’S AGAIN FASHIONABLE TO BE THRIFTY— 


and 69% of our Soo Line employees are 


saving regularly through the Payroll Savings Plan” 


“It’s again fashionable to be thrifty, and it is reassuring 
to note that 69% of our employees on the Soo Line are 
making regular purchases of U. S. Savings Bonds. Infla- 
tion is a complex thing, but here is a simple, direct step 
every one of us can take to help control the rising price 
spiral. Our recent company-wide campaign has proved 
that employees want to and will practice thrift by buy- 
ing U. S. Savings Bonds.” 

G. ALLAN MacNAMARA, President, 

Soo Line Railroad 


Individual savings are the bedrock of a sound economy. 


Today there are more Payroll savers than ever before 
in peacetime. If employee participation in your Payroll 
Savings Plan is less than 50% . . . or if your employees do 
not now have the opportunity to build for their future 
through the systematic purchase of U. S. Savings Bonds, 
your State Director will welcome an opportunity to 
help. His experience is yours, in setting up a Payroll 
Savings Plan or in building up enrollment in one already 
existing. Look up your State Director in the phone book. 
Or write: Savings Bonds Division, U. S. Treasury Dept., 
Washington, D. C. 


BANKING 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR ABOVE 
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Your Directors can use 
this 50-page reprint . . . 


“A BANK DIRECTOR'S 


@ TIMELY INFORMATION 

@ PRINTED IN TWO COLORS 4 5 
@ SIZE, 6" x 9" 

@ SUPPLY LIMITED PER COPY 


This is the attractively-printed booklet consisting of Herbert Bratter's 14 
director articles that inspired so much interest and comment when they 
appeared in recent issues of BANKING. All 14 embrace just about every 
facet of director interest and tell in a straight-to-the-point, simple manner 
how board directors can best serve banks. 


Make sure of receiving a copy for each of your directors (officers too). 
te rl order NOW. All you need do is drop us a line on your bank's 
etterhead. 


B ANKIN AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 EAST 36th St., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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The OUTLOOK and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


1952 Eisenhower elected. 
1953 Eisenhower policies; end of Korean war. 
1953-1957 Treasury-FRS anti-inflation steps. ] 


There is no question but that the unprecedented low 
yields from United States Government bonds resulted 
from the fact that the Democratic Administration 
made money cheap through collaboration on the part 
of United States Treasury officials and the Federal 
Reserve System for two reasons. First, the economists 
advising the Administration at that time were con- 
vinced that cheap money could induce prosperity after 
an era of economic depression. Second, World War II, 
which started on September 1, 1939, required that the 
billions of dollars that had to be spent to propagate 
the war should be raised at low interest rates in the 
interest of budgetary savings. The banking system 
was called upon to cooperate in a program of pro- 
viding the required billions of dollars at an inordinately 
low cost to the Federal Government... 


Korean War and Psychological Effects 


The Korean War ended in July 1953, and thereafter 
there was a more precipitous rise in Government bond 
prices, with a corresponding decline in United States 
Government bond yields that continued throughout the 
year 1953 and for part of the year 1954; after which 
time Government bond prices resumed the downward 
spiral with a corresponding rise in yields. 

We must keep in mind the fact that the year 1952 
marked the advent of the Eisenhower Administration, 
with a change in the fiscal policy by United States 
Treasury officials. The movement of Government bond 
prices in the 1953 and early 1954 period might be 
deemed to have resulted from psychological factors 
rather than as a result of any policy of the new Repub- 
lican Administration during those years. These were 
the early years of the new Eisenhower Administration. 


Vigorous Anti-Inflation Steps 


Early in 1953 United States Government bonds were 
selling at prices that produced a yield of somewhat 
more than 3%. In the Summer of 1954 these yields 
had dropped again to about 214% with a correspond- 
ing rise in the quoted prices of these securities. It was 
at about this point that all of the emphasis began to 
be placed by Treasury officials and the Federal Reserve 
System upon combating inflation. At this point steps 
were taken to contract the money supply and a vigor- 
ous effort was made to combat the rising price level 
that had characterized the entire period of the Roose- 
velt and Truman administrations. These steps included 
the raising of the rediscount rate—increasing reserve 
requirements—resorting to open market operations in 
the Federal Reserve System. . . 

The simple conclusion, therefore, that can be drawn 
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from recent history is that, notwithstanding the fac- 
tors of supply and demand in the money market over 
these recent years, the greatest single influence that 
caused a decline in the price of long-term United 
States Government bonds from 106 to 85 during the 
period from 1945 to 1953, and the more recent spec- 
tacular decline in the price of United States Govern- 
ment bonds from January 1957 to October 1957 (from 
92 to 85), was the manipulation of the money market 
by the United States Treasury Department in coop- 
eration with the Federal Reserve System; and while 
the powers of the money managers are not unlimited, 
there is, nevertheless, no question but that, at least 
for a temporary period, the money managers can make 
money relatively cheap or relatively dear with result- 
ing substantial effect upon bond prices. Most of the 
gyrations that have taken place over the course of 
the past two decades in the bond market can, there- 
fore, be explained if the foregoing facts are understood. 


The Reversal in Late 1957 


After repeated increases in the rediscount rate over 
the period of about three years from 1954 to 1957, and 
after all of the implements available had been used 
by the Federal Reserve System to tighten money dur- 
ing this period, there was a sudden and unannounced 
reversal of policy in October and November of this 
year, characterized first by a reduction in the redis- 
count rate from 314% to 3% and followed by pontifical 
pronouncements from the Federal Reserve System that 
because the tide of inflation had turned, it had become 
appropriate to reverse to some extent the tight money 
policy. 

We have heard talk about the possibilities of a busi- 
ness recession, and some economic statistics might 
have supported the viewpoint in October 1957 that 
perhaps productive activity in industry was headed 
for a downturn. We are certain, however, that in Octo- 
ber 1957 it was not the foreboding fear of a business 
depression that dictated reversal of Federal Reserve 
policy but rather other considerations. What were 
those considerations? 


FRS Actions Would Not Have Produced Rise 


Since November 14, 1957, when the rediscount rate 
at the Federal Reserve banks was lowered from 344% 
to 3%, the price of long-term United States Govern- 
ment obligations (212% of 1972) has risen from 851, 
to 9314. We are not naive enough to believe that the 
simple moves that have been made by the Federal 
Reserve System thus far, along the path of loosening 
credit, have been sufficient to produce such a radical 
change in money rates as is reflected in the sharp rise 
in the price of long-term United States Government 
obligations, with a resulting decrease in long-term 
yields from almost 4% to only slightly more than 3%. 
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Nor can the rise in the corporate bond market be 
explained in this way. 

We must keep in mind the fact that the stock mar- 
ket has continued to decline practically throughout 
the year of 1957 notwithstanding either the fall or rise 
in bond prices. Surely there are other explanations 
for the changes that have taken place in the money 
market. Neither practical financial statistics nor in- 
vestor psychology, combined with the tactical moves 
of the money managers, could produce the effect that 
has been produced over the course of less than two 
months. Surely, therefore, there must be some latent 
factors that are at work and which have not yet be- 
come the subject of comment for the financial writers 
or the public press. 

There are two fields to explore at this time when we 
are looking for an explanation of the changes that 
are taking place in the money market. We might first 
theorize on the possibility of certain moves having 
been made to change the pattern of interest rates or 
money rates, to make possible the refunding by the 
Federal Government of the many billions of dollars of 
short-term securities that are presently outstanding. 


Refunding Costs Would Be Prohibitive 


If money rates were permitted to continue to rise 
at the rate that they have in recent years, notwith- 
standing the wholesomeness of the program of combat- 
ing inflation, the refunding of the billions of dollars 
of maturing short-term United States Government ob- 
ligations that will fall due between 1958 and 1961 
could only be accomplished at a prohibitive interest 
cost to the Federal Government. The best evidence of 
this fact is the flotation of only a billion dollars or 
two of new securities by the Federal Government that 
required a 4% interest rate in November 1957. Any 
wholesale attempt to refund $10-billion or $20-billion 
of Government securities, or to borrow even a few 
billions more for current expenditures under condi- 
tions such as prevailed in the fall of 1957, would en- 
counter buyer resistance unless the rate on such new 
long-term obligations were 414% to 5%. 

There is a serious question as to whether such pro- 
grams could be accomplished at all without complete 
demoralization of prices in the corporate and Govern- 
ment bond markets which practically shut off the sup- 
ply of new industrial capital that is so much needed 
to keep the volume of production at such a level as 
would prevent another economic depression. 


An Aid to Inflation Control 


It is not unlikely, moreover, that the experts and 
economists, who are dictating Federal Reserve and 
United States Treasury policy, may have sensed the 
fact that, in spite of the zeal to combat inflation, the 
matter of refunding a vast amount of maturing short- 
term United States Government debt, which is pres- 
ently glutting the market, must take precedence over 
the subject of combating inflation at this time. 

It is also reasonable to believe that these same ad- 
visers to the Treasury and Federal Reserve recognize 
the fact that, if the relative supply of short-term 
United States Government obligations and intermediate 
and long-term Government obligations were in better 
balance without a preponderance of short-term or early 
maturing obligations, the possibility of controlling in- 
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flation through money market operations could 
greatly simplified. It must be a difficult problem f 
the Federal Reserve to have to adjust its sights wi 
respect to what money market conditions should p 
vail, every time that there is need on the part of the 
Federal Government to refund a heavy maturing short. 
term obligation or to raise merely an additional $1-~ 


billion or $2-billion of money for current purposes, 


Treasury Requirements a Possible Factor 


At the same time there is no question but that the” 
pressures are upon the Federal Reserve System at 
times to ease money as a matter of expediency to meet — 
the requirements of the Treasury when economic policy : 
or fiscal management might dictate keeping money a 
tighter. It is reasonable to assume that the foregoing 
considerations might have been a potent influence re | 
cently in the Federal Reserve Board’s action in lower © 
ing the rediscount rate in November. a 

If we subscribe to this viewpoint, and if we are © 
willing to admit that the exigencies surrounding the © 
Federal Government’s fiscal policies transcend in im- 
portance the desires of the Reserve money managers © 
to utilize their machinery in the interest of maintain- | 
ing a stable economy, or even if we are willing to be 4 
lieve that Government debt management and Treasury | 
budget requirements have an importance that is para- 
mount to the banking system itself, we may find an q 
swers for the reversal of policy with respect to money | 
rates and money market conditions from time to time © 
by the Reserve System. 


A More Urgent Reason? 


However, in spite of the fact that we can build a 
case for the recent action of the Federal Reserve in | 
loosening the credit reins by merely exploring the field ~ 
of Federal debt management, we still believe that this ~ 
is not the real answer to the change that has taken © 
place. We believe that there is a more transcending | 
reason for the “about face” of the Federal Reserve” 
banks. 

It is significant that the paradoxical moves that! 
were made by the money managers recently followed | 
closely in the wake of the knowledge that spectacular ™ 
progress has been made by Soviet Russia in the field 
of technological research and scientific development, — 
as exemplified by their Sputniks. The action of the ~ 
Federal Reserve System in loosening credit follows” 4 
closely on the heels of Sputniks I and II. How did the Be 
Sputniks influence the of the Federal Reserve 
Board? And why?. 4 

* %* * 

This is the end of Mr. Roe’s comments. As a post — 
script, one might turn back to this excerpt from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s State of the Union message, a docu: 
ment devoted mainly to the troubled international = 
picture: 

“The basic forces of growth [economic] remain um | 
impaired. There are solid grounds for confidence that 
economic growth will be resumed without an extended 4 
interruption. Moreover the Federal Government, com> = 
stantly alert to signs of weakening in any part of our 
economy, always stands ready, with its full power to” 
take any appropriate further actions to promote busi- — 
ness expansion.’ 
WILLIAM R. KUHNS © 
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